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frequent 


“=" A Quatity Tire Sotp 
By Quatity DEALERS 


sig, representative hardware companies in every section of the United States say 
Diamonds are easy to sell, because 





They are big-mileage tires. 
They are not high-priced. 


They are backed by national advertising and by 
Diamond square dealing, which publishes broad- 
cast the statement: 

Every Diamond Tire must deliver full value in service If ever a 

Diamond Tire fails, because of imperfections in material or workman 

ship, a cheerful, willing adjustment will be promptly made 


You can sell them easily. Order from your jobber, or write direct to 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY 


Factories : Akron, Ohio Distributors Everywhere 
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Write today for samples of: 


Thermoid Garden Hose _ . 


Learn why you should carry the _ence and a strong guarantee are 
line of hose that is acknowledged behind it. The line is most com- 
to be the standard for quality— _Plete. 


Thermoid Garden Hose. Samples, booklet and prices will 
be sent on request. Write for 


More than twenty years’ experi- them today. 





FLEXOID 
Special in both quality and construc- 
tion. Very flexible, light and will not 
kink. Constructed with four plies of 
duck and braided cover. Tube, cover 
and friction of high quality stock. High 
pressure. Should be carried in every 
stock as a high-grade hose. Guaranteed. 


SAXONOID 
A five-ply hose of light weight, special 
duck of great strength and durability. 
Excellent friction, tube and _ cover. 
Very flexible and durable. For lawn 
or garden use, and especially recom- 
mended for florists, gardeners and con- 
tractors. High pressure. Guaranteed. 
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TRUMPOID 

A five-ply hose of special quality, high- 
grade sheeting. Excellent quality of 
friction, cover and tube. » Combines 
lightness with strength and durability. 
A popular brand, very serviceable. 
Recommended for greenhouses, lawns 
and gardens. Medium pressure. (ur 
anteed. 


Thermoid Rubber Company 


Makers of ‘“‘Thermoid Brake Lining’’ and ‘‘Thermoid Tires”’ | Write today for samples | 


New York Philadelphia Los Angeles Detroit San Francisco 
Chicago Pittsburgh Indianapolis Boston 
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Are You Satisfied 
With Your Profits? 


If your gun and ammunition business is 
not thriving, why not come right down to brass tacks 
and find out where the trouble lies. 


In the first place, are you pushing a line 
of guns that the whole world is familiar with? 


A much travelled American, who, when in 
his frequent trips, was wont to visit out of the way 
corners of the earth, along with the well known places 
of interest, once remarked that his observation had 
lead him to believe that probably no other name was any 
more generally known the world over than « Winches- 
ter.” Are you taking advantage of this fact? It insures 
quick turn-over which means repeated profits to you. 


Are you availing yourself of the years of 
expert service and immense amount of money which has 
been expended to make Winchester products so nearly 
perfect that they inspirea lasting confidence in the users? 


If you are not familiar with the details of 
our National Advertising Campaign, write to us and 
let us tell you of the plans we have worked out to 
help the hardware merchant increase very largely his 
sales of arms and ammunition. 


This year will mark an important charge 
in the gun and ammunition business, owing to a va- 
riety of causes. America’s entrance into the war, the 
greatly increased interest in the Boy Scout movement 
and the proper conservation of game, have all brought 
forth an increased demand for arms and ammunition. 


Are you going to be “prepared” to meet 
this new demand by having on hand a sufficiently large 
stock of reliable arms and ammunition, so that when a 
customer enters your store in search of a dependable 
gun, you will have anticipated his needs, and be ready 
to sell him products that bear the trade-mark 


WINCHESTER 
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Best Known 7 Are Easiest 


The Genuine WALWORTH STILLSON (Pace 
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and eure 


Makes Satisfied Customers 6-to 10-in. Steel Handle 


Walworth Mfg. Co. 
pe i 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 36- and 48-in. Steel Handle 
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In the whole sale of wrenches 
throughout the world there is no one 
phrase more important than the one 
which our dealers can make regarding 


our wrenches—30% stronger. 


We have produced a wrench with a 
heavy, cold-swaged bar and a head 
that has been forged into shape so that 
the grain of the steel runs around the 
corner, giving greater strength. You 
are, therefore, safe in making the posi- 
tive statement that the Coes wrench is 
30% stronger than any other wrench 


the mechanic can possibly buy. 


Your right to make that statement 
on the Coes wrenches means money. 


Are you making it as often as you 


should? 


Coes Wrench Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


J. C. McCARTY & CO., AGENTS J. H. GRAHAM & CO. 
29 Murray Street, New York 113 Chambers Street, New York 
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———— 
Recently we received an order for 131 dozen “PERFECT 
HANDLE” Tools to go to Shanghai, China. 


The following are a few of the foreign port marks and countries to which 


“PERFECT HANDLE” Tools have been shipped: 








France Talcahuano 
Great Britain Colombo 
Spain San Juan 
Italy Melbourne 


Norway Calcutta 


Sweden Rio de Janeiro 


Russia Montevideo 


Japan 


Holland 
Sar Lyttelton 


So. Africa Auckland 


Sydney 


Suva, Fiji Islands Dunedin 
Borneo Cananea, S, A. 
Hawaiian Islands Queensland 
Cuba Adelaide 
Sumatra Wellington 
Porto Rico Valparaiso 
Philippine Islands Brisbane 
Madagascar Kingston 
Buenos Aires Rosario 

Corral Grapaukando 


If these foreign friends appreciate the sterling 
quality and common sense of the “PERFECT 
HANDLE” Tools is it any wonder that America 


has stamped them with the seal of its approval? 





THE “ENCHASED” JOINT PLIERS 





The H. D. Smith & Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Drop Forgings 
Since 1850 








Plantsville, Connecticut, U.'S.'A. 
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“Brown & Sharpe Tools From 
Both Sides of the Counter” 











Ww"? oust? _ 


An illustrated story dealing with 
Buying and Selling B & S Tools 
IN SEVEN PARTS 

Next Week—Part | 
The Man on the “Buying Side” 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S.A. 


RR 
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Sales Opportunities 


The sale of Plymouth Rope offers rare opportunity for jobbers’ 
salesmen and the retail dealer to specialize on rope, and will enable 
both to win an enviable and profitable rope trade. 


Every user of rope has reason to expect full value for his money 
—but very frequently in actual use the purchase proves a poor one 
for the very obvious reason that the qualities of strength, yardage, 
flexibility and service are not in-built in rope that is made to fit a 
price below the market for first quality cordage. 


In practically every use to which rope is put these qualities are 
essential. From the clothesline and small trunk rope up through the 
intermediate sizes required for haying and general farm use, and to the 
largest wrecking cable, strength and durability are the first require- 
ments, and these factors represent the true value of rope. 


A real opportunity is afforded jobbers and retailers to strengthen 
their rope sales and prestige by specializing on Plymouth Rope. You 
can attract and develop highly desirable trade and win confidence all 
the while. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
North Plymouth, Mass. Welland, Canada 


DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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The Stewart Handy Worker 


FOR THE FARM, SHOP, GARAGE AND HOME 





Weight: 
85 pounds net 
100 pounds boxed. 
Comprises a two- 
speed drill press, 7 
grinding outfit, * . 
powerful vise and - . Price: 
pipe vise, heavy . Complete with al) 
anvil, metal cutter, ’ tools, grinding 
and a sturdy three- , - wheel and attacb- 
speed machine with P ments shown. 
clamp spindle for 
attaching and oper- 
ating emery wheels, oil 3] 4.00 
scratch brushes, “ 


buffing wheels, etc. 
ee & 


Chicago 








GRINDING = aie POWERFUL VISE 


Tool and knife sharpening; axe, scythe and sickel grind- 
= at - Vise jaws are 4 inches wide and faced with steel. They 
ing; grinding omens Re farm implement open up to 4% inches and are operated by hand wheel. 
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DRILLING sa PR Vien 
syaare shank drills fit into a socket in —— spindle. ing . 
° 


rk is fed to the drill by turning hand wheel as The all-steel pipe vise is of special design and very strong. 


illustrated. 


TheStewart Handy Worker is one of the most useful and best selling 
devices we have ever placed on the market. The field for its sale is almost unlimited 
and dealers that stock and display the Handy Worker are well repaid in profits. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 


606 North La Salle Street, Chicago, U. S. A. New York Branch: 16 and 18 Reade St. 
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\ Exchange 


You may be a hardware merchant or manufacturer and in need 
of aclerk or salesman. You may be a clerk or traveling salesman 
and want a better position or a new line of goods to sell. 

You feel that somewhere there is a firm or an individual able to 
supply that want. But the problem is how to locate the party. 


The Business Exchange 

—of Hardware Age is the One Point at Which they all meet. 

It offers you an inexpensive means of communicating your want 
to a great audience of over 17,000 dealers, jobbers and manufac- 
turers of hardware throughout the United States. 

Write for information and find out how moderate our prices are. 

Business Exchange 


Hardware Age 
239 West 39th St., New York 
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Stanley Tools 





The illustration above shows a line of Screw Drivers which should 
be in the store of every dealer who prides himself upon carrying a 
complete stock of tools. 


It is an assortment of SPECIALS that will appeal to many of your 
customers. 


For instance—No. 21, shown at the extreme right of the picture— 
blade only |'4 inches long, just fits the vest pocket, a strong little 
Driver and very handy. . 


Also No. 60—shown at the left—only 1%-inch blade but with a 
big, sure-grip handle. For heavy work into close corners it cannot be 
beaten. Used by Plumbers, Machinists, Millwrights, etc. 


Nos. 51, 52 and 53—Called MACHINISTS’ DRIVERS—big, broad 


tips for large screws and extra large shanks for heavy work. 


Nos. 5114, 5214 and 53!4—also Machinists’ Drivers, have hexagon 
nut on shank for use with a wrench. 


No. 54—Note the DOUBLE GRIP, also the hexagon feature for 


wrench. With this latter Driver one can turn anything. 


We make other Drivers. See Catalogue. 


STANLEY Rute & Leve. Co. gies 


TOOL 


New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. GUARANTEED 
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How about the 


“Handy man about the house”? 






Almost every home can use and really needs tools of some 
kind, and this is a field which many dealers neglect to cultivate. 
But in many of these homes are potential amateur mechanics 
who would, if assisted and encouraged, develop into regular 







purchasers of not only a variety of tools, but also other hard- 






ware. Almost every man has some mechanical ability, and we 
all like to see the results of our own skill. All that lots of 
Cultivate this field. 






them need is a start. 










Encourage the ‘““home-mechanic” in your newspaper adver- 
tising and window displays. Show good samples of home- 
made cabinet work. Suggest it in various ways that your local 
conditions offer and you will have opened up a field of large 








possibilities. 













Sell them only high grade tools. Enquire what kind of 
work they intend doing and give them the particular style suit- 
able for that work. Many a customer has been lost because 
a clerk was not sufficiently interested in the customer's needs. 
For instance, no better saw is made than the DISSTON, but a 
6 point hand saw is not suitable for cabinet work in hard wood. 










The amateur is consequently discouraged at the outset. See that 
he has the right quality and type of tools at the start and his 
enthusiasm will bring him back to add to his kit and equip- 


ment as his skill and requirements expand. 









A fine foundation is a set of 







DISSTON SAWS 


Other Disston tools are of the same high standard 






Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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1500 GOOD TOOLS. 


It’s a Great Little Tool 
for Vacation-Time 


For fixing up a reel or gun, anything around the motorboat, 
automobile or summer cottage you can’t beat this handy little 
Screw Driver Set. The hollow nickel 
plated handle contains three screw 
driver blades and a reamer, when not 
in use. The whole thing is only 3% 
inches long when closed and weighs 
but 4 ounces. 


It has always been a ready seller; if 
you don’t stock them now, order half 
a dozen right away before our next 
big advertisement of it appears in the 
Saturday Evening Post of July 7th. 


No. 231 Screw Driver Set 
List Price each-_8O0.80 


Goodell-Pratt Company 
Soctimiths, Pe 


Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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You Sell Real Home Protection with 
Sargent Cylinder Day and 
Night Latches 


Sargent Cylinder Day and Night Latches for safety, security 
and strength have no equal. They have many special features, 
chief of which is the PUSH-BUTON STOP found only in 
Sargent Day and Night Latches. They are simple, convenient 
and safe, and there is no possibility of getting out of order by the 


forcible closing of the door. 


Other Special Features 


The Latch Bolt, which is made For All Doors: Suitable for 


with long projection to provide for 
any shrinkage that may occur in 
the door or door frame, thus as- 
suring security under all condi- 
tions. 


Jimmy Proof: The latch bolt is 
fully protected and when the door 
is closed cannot be forced back 
from the outside. 


Self-Locking: These latches are 
locked automatically by the clos- 
ing of the door and cannot then be 
opened from the outside except by 
the proper key. 


Double Locked: Can be locked 
or deadlocked from the inside. 


either right ot left hand doors and 
for doors of all thicknesses from 
7% to 2% inches. 


Three Gold Plated Keys are 
packed with each latch and no two 
latches are furnished with the 
same keys unless specially made 
to order. 


Design and Finish: Attractively 
designed and handsomely propor- 
tioned, they may be obtained in 
several finishes, which are thor- 
oughly durable as well as pleasing. 


Sargent Cylinder Day and Night 
Latches are easily applied and ad- 
justed by following the simple di- 
rections packed in each box. 


STOCK THE 
SARGENT LINE OF 
LATCHES and give 
your customers com- 
plete satisfaction in 
safety, convenience, 
durability and appear- 
ance. 


Sargent & Company 


Hardware Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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NICHOL_/ON 


The Imprint of 
File Quality — 


Shrewd merchants find it wise to feature the 
NICHOLSON imprint at the very commence- 


ment of the sale. 


They discover in this familiar stamp a means 
whereby they can gain instant recognition and 
approval resulting in a saving of time and selling 
expense. 


The NICHOLSON trade mark stands for over 


fifty years of specialized experience; stands for 


a guarantee of shape, cut, quality and temper ; 
for maximum ser- 

vice and positive 

file satisfaction. 


Have you read our book- 
let File Filosophy? If not, 
byall means getit at once. 


Nicholson File Co. 


Providence, R. 1., U.S. A. 
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Cylinder and Bit Key Lock Sets 
Many Designs and Finishes 
Wrought Steel and Bronze Metal 
We Make Prompt Shipments 
We also make both large and small Grey Iron Castings machine molded and 


sand blast cleaned, Stove Pipe Dampers, Damper Clips, Oil Stoves, Hot Plates, 
Furnace Lamps, Stebbins Molasses Gates, Oil Can Faucets, Bungs, Etc., Etc. 
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The Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company 
Gevelayd, OHIO 
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WHEN ORDERING 


STILLSON WRENCHES 


Demand TRIMO With the 


Steel Frames and Nut Guards 


Of all Stillson Wrenches 
TRIMO is 
the Best 


Send for Catalog No. 133 


MADE BY 


TRIMONT MFG. CO. 


55-71 Amory Street Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 
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MEANS MUCH TO YOU 


It represents the highest quality pos- 
sible to make in screw cutting tools. 


It represents all the prestige and 
good will that have been accumulating 
for years for Little Giant, Green River, 
Lightning and Smart tools. 


It represents the most complete line 
—the line that contains the right tap 
or die or assortment for every specific 
purpose. 


Every tool is backed by the experi- 
ence of 45 years of making dependable 
taps and dies. 


Send for G.T.D. Catalog No. 37. 








The G. T. D. 
Mark 


means more than ever now on account 
of the extensive advertising of the mark 
and products in the national magazines 
in addition to a larger-than-ever trade 
paper campaign. 

Millions of users are regularly seeing 
G.T.D. advertising in such papers as 
Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest, 
Popular Mechanics and Scientific Amer- 
ican. 

Be ready for the calls for G.T.D. 
tools. 


If you are not familiar with our pub- 


licity methods, send for the booklet 
“G.T.D. Plans.” 


We have some attractive stickers im 
colors, showing the G.T.D. mark prom- 
inently. Can you use a supply? 


Greenfield VapandDie Gorporation 


—— 





[SZ Brothers Co Div GREENRIVER 


"Wiley & Russell Mfg. < 


LIGHTUIN AJ Smart : v 





no 


Greenfield, Massachusetts. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK-28 Warren St — CHICAGO-I3 So. Clinton St — LONDON-I49 Queen Victoria St 
' Canadian Factory - Wells Brothers Co.of Canada,Ltd — Galt, Ontario. 
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Wickwire Cortland 
Brothers New York 


Inc. 





There’s more than one reason for the popularity and selling strength of Wickwire product, but all 
ef them can be traced back to the idea of giving the best value and highest quality possible. 

We mine our own ores, operate our own blast furnaces, open hearth mills, rod and wire mills, ete. 
In short, we control every step in the manufacture, and therefore can regulate the quality from the 
beginning to the end. Nothing but the best is allowed to pass. Ask your jobber for prices. 





Screen Cloth, Worcester 
Brand, in Black, Galvex 


and Bronze Finishes. 


Royal Worcester Brand Wire 
Cloth, Galvanized After 


Weaving. 
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In Great 
Demand 


Right now farmers, gar- 
deners and poultry raisers 
are buying and using lots of 


wire netting. 


And home owners and 
tenants are screening their 
porches and windows. Thou- 
sands of people are making 
their own screens. They all 
want good screen cloth, wire 


cloth and wire netting. Sell 


the 


ROYAL 
WORCESTER 


and 


EXCELSIOR 
BRANDS 


and they'll find either or 
both so satisfactory that 
when they want other goods 
naturally they'll come back 
to your store for them. 


Look over your stock and 
see if you have all the stand- 


ard sizes on hand. 


Order through your job- 
ber. If he cannot supply 
you, then write us direct. 











Wright Wire Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Branches at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, San Francisco 
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Poultry Netting, Excelsior 
Brand, Galvanized After 
Weaving; Western Brand, 
Galvanized Before Weaving. 


Excelsior Poultry and Rabbit 
Fence, Galvanized Before 
Weaving. 
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“Foster Bros.” 
Brand of 


Butcher Tools 






FoR thirty years this brand on 
Butchers’ Knives, Cleavers, 
Steels, and other tools has been re- 
cognized as the mark of quality 
by the man who uses them. 


The special formula steel, the careful tem- 
pering and grinding, the expert workman- 
ship—all these combine to place these prod- 
ucts in a class by themselves. 


Just ask for Catalogue No. 17. Itisa book 
you should get and read. 













We are sole distributors of Foster Bros. & 
Chatillon Co.’s products. 


JOHN CHATILLON & SONS 


85-93 Cliff Street | New York City 
SCALE MAKERS SINCE 1835 
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—_ Double Your Sales 


DIETZ 


QUALITY 
LANTERNS 


en | 


IIETZ Display Stand No. 
@| 12, with its assortment 
of twelve popular Dietz Lan- 
terns shows the goods to per- 


fection in a very small space. 
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Install one of these stands in 
a prominent place in your 
store. Mark the retail price 
on the “Quality Tag” attached 
to each lantern. 


This “silent salesman” will 
invite your customers to in- 
spect and handle the goods. 
Lanterns well displayed are 
half sold. 


This is the best “dealers’ help” that 
Dietz has ever offered. Sold ata 
special price, providing a generous 
profit for the retailer. Buy a Dietz 
Lantern Display Stand and watch 
results. 


- 





Total Height 70 inches 
Spread at Base 29 inches 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 


SIXTY LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


DIETZ DISPLAY STANDS ARE SOLD THROUGH THE JOBBING TRADE ONLY 


WRITE YOUR JOBBER TODAY 
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Clinton Wire Goods 


Send for catalog of complete 
line including Poultry Net- 
ting, Tree Guards, Plant 
Supports, all kinds of Screen 
Cloth for Doors and Win- 
dows, Pompeiian Bronze 
Screen Cloth, Electrically 
Welded Wire Fabrics, Wire 
Lath, Perforated Metals, 
Woven Wire Fencing, Wire 
Mats, etc. 





Clinton is the recognized 
standard of quality. 














Clinton Wire 
Cloth Co. 


Clinton Mass. 
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HE Fast Mail does 

not travel zig-zag. 
The straight line route 
is the shortest, fastest 
and most efficient. 
Therefore, the most 
economical. 


On the opposite page is reproduced 
another one of the strong and frank 
bicycle tire advertisements which are 
fast making Goodyear Blue Streaks 
dominant in America. 


It isa campaign which is awaking every 
bicycle rider in America to hitherto 
clouded facts in connection with bi- 
cycle tire buying. It spells a square 
deal for every rider. 


Read its arguments. 
No merchant can help but see clearly 


T is more economical 

for you to buy bicy- 
cle tires that come di- 
rect to your dealer. 
Thus you save paying 
needless profits. 


Follow this Bicycle Tire Advertising 
It Builds Bigger Business for You 


that this kind of advertising will increase 
his business. The public likes to buy 
on the square deal basis. 


In handling Blue Streak Bicycle Tires 
identify yourself definitely with this 
popular Good year Square Deal Policy. 
You profit through the greater sales and 
wider friendship this campaign is build- 
ing for you with the American bicycle 
rider. 


Will your own business be one of those 
to profit from it? Do you stock and sell 
Good y ear Blue Streaks? 


GOODS YEAR 
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Buy Tires ; 
for Long Wear ‘ 


ou don’t need tire money so often 
whan you ride on Goodyear Blue 
Streaks. These tires have a strong 
two-ply body of rugged fabric. The 
treads are tough and long-wearing 
with two reinforcing strips of fabric 
beneath. This construction means 
durability and economy. 











Lively Tires 
Help Your Speed 





Goodyear Blue Streaks are not 
only durable but they are sprin 
and resilient. High grade fabric, 
strong but light, gives this qusiiy. 
The two-ply tire body is laid in lively 
rubber. It’s ony. to push a bicycle 
on Good year B 


jue Streaks. 


Goodyear Sells Direct to the Dealer 
Result: Better Bicycle Tires Cheaper 


When you buy bicycle tires you want 
good tires at a fair price. Not poor tires 
at high prices. 

It used to be difficult to buy tires this 
way. Goodyear Blue Streaks have 
made it easy. For only $3.25 each you 
may now buy a really good tire. 
There’s an interesting reason why: 
Good year found out that tires were too 
high priced and not good enough be- 
cause manufacturers employed expen- 
sive ways of selling. Also, they made 
too many brands. 


So Goodyear cuts out the needless 
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Forget Side-Slipping 
on Goodyear Non-Skids 


You can test the Goodyear Blue 
Streak tread with your thumb. Press 
on the sharp-edged blocks of rugged 
rubber. Feel how they “bite” your 
hand. That is the way they hold the 
ground under your weight in riding. 
You needn't worry about side-slip- 
ping with these non-skid treads. 








Good-Looking Tires 
Dress Up Your Wheel 


You can tell a Goodyear Blue 
Streak by its good looks. We've 
made them ameteggeee with a 
clean-cut Blue Streak on each side of 





the tread. You will be proud to ride 
anywhere on Goodyear Blue 
Streaks. Visit your Good y ear Deal- 
er or write The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for his 
address. 


ba) 


profits between the factory and the 
rider by selling direct to the dealer. 
This saves extra cost of handling and 
brings down retail prices. You benefit. 


Also, Good year makes only one bicycle 
tire—the Blue Streak. By this single 
standard of production, factory costs 
are cut down. You get better tires 
cheaper. 


Every bicycle rider can profit by this 
Goodyear square deal way of making 
and selling tires. The Good year Dealer 
in your town can supply you. Ride 
around and get acquainted. 
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GENUINE CHAMPION 
SCREW DRIVERS 


THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 





HE CHAMPION is recognized by toolmakers, 
machinists, electricians, carpenters, cabinet 
makers and other. skilled workers as the screw 

driver for good work. 
The blade is forged from toughest steel, tempered with great care and 
is shrunk into solid malleable bolster which rests in heavy ferrule, 


while tang (which forms a part of the bolster) enters and passes nearly 
through the handle. Every blade is tested to split a screw head. 


Make your store the headquarters for expert mechanics by featuring 
these scréw drivers. Aid every customer in his selection by recom- 
mending Champion, and note the increase in your sales. 


We can make prompt deliveries. : 
2 
s 

. 


UNION HARDWARE CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 99 CHAMBERS STREET 
TORRINGTON CONNECTICUT 
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A Westclox Alarr 


A Trade Symbol 


HIS is the first of 


several messages to 
dealers who share our 
interest in alarm clocks. 
These messages will 
concern the Western 
Clock Company’s trade 
symbol:—A Westclox 
Alarm. 


They will recite what this 
trade symbol means to the 
dealer; what it means to the 
consumer; what it means 
to us. 


They will tell how it first 
represented the modest out- 
put of the American clock 
industry’s youngest producer. 


And how that producer grew, 
until today this maker leads 
the entire world in the manu- 
facture of alarm clocks. 


They will present the vari- 
ous intrinsic advantages pos- 
sessed by alarm clocks bearing 
this symbol. 


They will tell how this 
symbol has come to be a uni- 
versal identification of alarm 
clock quality through a re- 
markably complete and com- 
prehensive line of products. 


They will form a series of mes- 
sages of intimate interest to every 
dealer in alarm clocks because they 
will discuss a trade symbol which 
in the last years has become insep- 
arably linked with the substantial 
and successful clock dealer in every 
American community. 


La Salle, Ill., U.S. A. Western Clock Co. Makers of Westclox 


Westclox: Big Ben, Baby Ben, Pocket Ben, America, Bingo and Sleep-Meter 
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Stand Behind the Men 
Behind the Guns 


Buy 


A ne © LORS BOND 


HELP WIN. THE WAR 


Interest 34% 
Issued by the United States Government 


Denominations—$50, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, $50,000 and $100,000 


First payment as low as One Dollar 


You have until August 30, 1917, 
to pay in full for your bonds. 


Ask any Banker, Postmaster, Express Company or 
Merchant for an Official Application Blank and— 


APPLY FOR YOUR LIBERTY LOAN BOND 


TODAY. A Tribute to the Flag and 
the Safest Investment in the World 


“Wars cannot be conducted without money. It is the first thing to 
be provided. In this war it is the most immediate help—the most effec- 
tive help that we can give. We must not be content with a subscription 
of two billion dollars—we must oversubscribe this loan as an indication 
that America is stirred to the depths and aroused to the summit of her 
greatness in the cause of freedom. Let us not endanger success by com- 
placent optimism. Let us not satisfy ourselves with the reflection that 
some one else will subscribe the required amount. Let every man and 
woman in the land make it his or her business to subscribe to the Liberty 
Loan immediately, and if they cannot subscribe themselves, let them 
induce somebody else to subscribe. Provide the Government with the 
funds indispensably needed for the conduct of the war and give notice 
to the enemies of the United States that we have billions to sacrifice in 
the cause of Liberty. 


“Buy a Liberty Bond today; do not put it off until tomorrow. Every 
dollar provided quickly and expended wisely will shorten the war and 
save human life.” 


SECRETARY W. G. McADOO, 
May 14, 1917. 


A LIBERTY LOAN BOND IS UNCLE SAM’S PROMISE 
TO PAY AND HE IS WORTH $225,000,000,000 
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The First Line of Defense 


against unsatisfactory volume of sales is the line that increased 
business and profits last year for thousands of merchants through- 
out the United States— 


GILBERT 


ERECTOR 


‘‘The Toy Like Structural Steel’’ 
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Once again Erector advertising will dominate the toy field 
directing buyers to the stores of Erector dealers everywhere. 


Smashing big advertisements again will appear in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier's Weekly, American Boy, Youth's Compan- 
ion, etc., in a big list of magazines read by 


more than 20,000,000 persons. 


And Erector co-operation will be broader 
and more helpful than ever before—a well- 
planned service that actually makes sales. 





Are you familiar with Gilbert Service for 
Dealers? If not, write us for details today! 


“AC Gilbert 


164 Blatchley Ave. 
ER New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


TOYS Canadian Representatives: Menzies & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
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Inman Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 
1877-1917 


PAPER BOX MAKING MACHINERY 


Complete Box Making Plant in One Machine 


A new automatic box machine especially designed for the manu- 
facturers of screws, tacks, rivets, brads, bolts, etc., who require one 
or more of the following style boxes for export and home trade. 


One-piece Tuck Box for Tacks, etc. Full Telescope Box for Screws, etc. Container Box for Packing Screw 


and Tack Boxes. 
CAPACITY OF MACHINE 
16,000 tuck boxes, or 8000 screw boxes or 8000 container boxes per day. 


MACHINE OPERATION 


Takes stock from roll, cuts, creases, glues, prints (in one or more colors, as 
desired) and sets up any size box ready for use in one operation and with one 
operator. 


SOME OF THE MANY USERS OF THE INMAN AUTOMATIC MACHINE 


American Steel & Wire Co. Japan Government Stanley Works 
American Sugar Refining Co. Larkin Soap Co. Standard Oil Co. 
Atlas Tack Co. Macbeth Evans Glass Co. Sargent & Co. 
Capewell Horse Nail Co. Nat. Screw & Tack Co. U. S. Government 
French Government Nat. Cloak & Suit Co. Remington Arms. U. M, C. Co. 
General Electric Co. P. & F. Corbin Corp. U. S. Cartridge Co. 
Griffin Mfg. Co. Penn Hdw. Co. Welsbach Co. 
H. C. Tack Co. Peters Cartridge Co. Western Cartridge Co. 
Reed & Prince Mfg. Co. Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


Sample boxes, prices and deliveries furnished on request. 


INMAN MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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The AD-VANTAGES of 
SELLING agree 


THIS BOOK 
TELLS 





The secret of Royal Dealer success 

is in this bookful of valuable selling aids includ- 

ing free newspaper advertising, cartoon movie film 
reels, mechanical motion window displays and other local 
advertising. : 


WISELY PLANNED BY 
100 ROYAL DEALERS 


It tells of the magnetic pull that attracts paint buyers to Royal 
Dealers. “Sure to Satisfy,” the Royal Slogan, means not only the 
quality and service value that assures repeat orders, but also the 
widest margin of profit for you. 


You'll find the “Selling Punch” mighty in- 
teresting reading—be curious—send for it. 
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A Back Breaking Job 


FOR A STRONG MAN 


IS CHILD’S PLAY 
WITH A ROSE TIRE PUMP 


‘‘It’s The Patent Valve’’ 











ON THE MARKET THREE YEARS AND NOW 
THE BIGGEST SELLER IN ITS LINE. 


For Sale By Most Jobbers 


TO SHOW YOU we will send you a sample Rose Pump 
direct from the factory at the regular dealer's price, 
transportation charges prepaid, providing you will send 
us the name of your jobber. 


J. H. Haney & Co., Hastings, Neb. 


Manufacturers 


Rose Tire Pumps, Rose Grease Guns, Rose Fan Belts, and All 
Automobile Leather Accessories 
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We’re Not Asking You 
To Fill Your Shelves 


Here’s our plan. Your customers will be coming around wanting trellised wire work, ar- 
bors, arches, tree guards, cellar window guards, etc. All you have to do is take their order, 
help them in their selections and send the order to us. 

We will manufacture the goods according to your specifications and ship them to you. 
You deliver to the customer and make a generous profit. 

We will gladly send you further facts if you desire them. 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co. St. Louis, Mo. 
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More Profit 


Because of 


Less Sales Expense 


“Anchor Brand” Wringers 


They are their own silent salesman 
—because they look their quality 


Lovell Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Clothes Wringers 




















GET OUR 240 PAGE CATALOG OF 


BATH ROOM FIXTURES 


OUR LINE includes every known fixture for furnishing the bath room 
—the largest line made by any one manufacturer. 


WE USE only the best quality of ma- 
terial. Every article is made of brass 
and is highly polished before being 
nickel plated. 


WE SELL to dealers only. From the 
large variety in our line, every dealer’s 
want can be satisfied, and from our large 
stock carried at all times, prompt ship- 
ments are assured. 


OUR PRICES are moderate, making the 
line a popular seller to the consumer and 
attractive to dealers. 














Ask for Catalog F 


AMERICAN RING CO. 


Established 1810 Incorporated 1852 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Sales Offices: 
2 Hudson St., New York 170 Summer St., Bosten 
116 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago 





























White’s DeLuxe, Jr., Washer 


You, as a Dealer, 


have the opportunity to ‘‘Cash In” on 
WHITE LINE prestige by handling 
the line in your community. WHITE 
LILY dealers not only 
have the value of the 
most widely known and 
popular line of washing 
machines manufactured, 
but our policy of coopera- 
tion is another big asset. 















Let us explain 
our methods 


HARDWARE AGE 








There is a Daily Demand 
for White Line 


Washing Machines 


OST housewives know the 
superior excellence of 
WHITE WASHERS. Their 
unusual quality and effectiveness, 


together with the many years of 
prestige behind them, is ready reason for 
WHITE WASHERS having the prefer- 


ence in the majority of homes. 
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Food Choppers Will Be 
In Big Demand This Year 


In countless homes throughout the country the people are 
practising rigid economy in food. Meat is higher, farm 
products have gone skyward; anything that will help keep 
down the high living cost will be eagerly purchased by the 
people. 

That’s why you should be sure to stock sufficierlt 


“ENTERPRISE” 


FOOD CHOPPERS 
TO MEET THE INCREASING DEMAND 


Explain to your customers how left-overs or the cheapest 
and toughest cuts of meat can be made into delicious, juicy 
meat balls, or prepared in a variety of other economical ways. 
“Enterprise.” 

















3ut be sure the choppers you stock are 
known to most women; they have confidence in it. 
“Enterprise” specialties ensures satisfaction. 
prefers the reliable “Enterprise” Brand. ‘ 











(1) For Chopping Sausage and Mince Meat, 
Radish, Hamburger Steak, Croquettes, 
Stale Bread and Crackers for Crumbs, 





Horse 
Cocoanut, 







etc. 












(2) For Chopping Scrap Meat for Poultry 


Scrapple, Codfish, Corn for Fritters, etc. 








Medium 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 
29 Murray Street, New York 





The name “Enterprise” is well 
The superior workmanship on all 
The price is so reasonable that everyone 


The ‘“‘ENTERPRISE” LINE will yield you a good profit, and enable you to meet all competition. 
THE FOUR CUTTERS 








Chops 2% Ibs. of meat 
per minute. Weight, 
4% Ibs. 


Chops 8 Ibs. of meat 
per minute. Weight, 
8 Ibs. 









Chops 2 Ibs. of meat 
per minute. Weight, 
4 Ibs. 





Hog’s Head Cheese, 
Tripe, Vege- 


(3) For Chopping Hash, 
Chicken and Lobster for Salads, 
tables of all kinds for Soups, etc. 










(4) For making Butter from Nuts of an oily 
uature. 





Nut Butter Cutter 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


530 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 
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Self-Riveting VERYONE who sells to the building 


trades should know something 


a But Adjustable about the materials that are used in the 


construction of buildings. That is espe- 
cially true of the fixtures, which are al- 
ways the most vulnerable parts of a 
building. 


When fastened in the ordinary way, fixtures 
are prone to loosen easily, or if they have to 
be removed for any reason it is difficult to 
put them back in the same place and have 
them stay tight permanently—unless they 
are fastened with 


Ankyra Ankor Bolts 


They are self-riveting, but so adjustable that 
the fixture may be removed and replaced at 
will with the assurance that it will remain 
tight until deliberately removed. 


“ In recommending them to your customers 


AUT. =: aie you may be sure the first sale will develop re- 
peat orders. Ankyras save time; they fit 
equally well in solid masonry, lath and plas- 
ter, hollow tile or any other wall. 


As a part of our co-operation with the deal- 
er, Ankyra advertising to the building trades 
is referring prospects to the dealers. 


ANKYRA MANUFACTURING CO. 


150 Berkley Street, Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EAVES TROUGH 
AND CONDUCTOR 


REG-U-S-PAT-OFF- 











Eaves Trough: Lap and Slip : : Conductor Pipe: Plain Round, 

Joint Single Bead; Lap and Slip “ Plain Square, Round Corru- 

Joint Double Bead. Also “Angle- gated and Square Corrugated. 

Edge” —“cannot sag.” All styles Elbows and Shoes, 
Fittings, Etc. 


LL Corco Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and Fittings are furnished in Galvanized 
Steel, Terne Plate, Iron or Copper. They are made from full weight prime stock 
and formed on specially designed and constructed machinery. 
Materials used are the same that have made Corco Sheets and Formed Roofings the 
“stand-by” of trade and consumer for a quarter-century. 
Stocks are carried at all warehouses. Write nearest address for prices and catalog. The 
Corco Line of sheet metal products consists of hundreds of items for fire-safe building 
and household utility. 
Whitaker-Glessner Company 
WHEELING CORRUGATING DEPT. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Branch Offices and Stores : 
Philadelphia Kansas City 
Chattanooga Richmond 
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THE AMERICAN 


SELF HEATING FLAT IRON 


is one of the most popular and best selling hot weather specialties 
ever offered the public through the retail dealer. It is sold by 
thousands of dealers—in your line—who have found by experience, 
year after year, that it pays to handle the American. 

You are losing profits daily that belong to you if you don’t sell 
American Irons. 

They are in greatest demand right now. A postal brings further 
particulars and prices. 


AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO. 
695 CLARK ST. ALBERT LEA, MINN. 























An IRONTON Agency 
Brings Profits 


An exclusive agency for Ironton Bunsen Heaters 
will bring you profits and merchandising strength. 

The Ironton line is the most comprehensive line of 
Bunsen Burners made in sizes, styles and finishes. 

The rapid air circulation through the heater in- 
sures rapid heating of the room. 

An easy line to push because it burns with 50% 
the usual amount of gas, cleanly and without odor, 
soot or smoke, and the line is reasonable in price 
when compared with its high quality. 

Write for our terms. 











Ironton Incandescent Light and Supply Co. 


Ironton, Ohio 
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The Wisest Move For 
Hardware Dealers 


With all that stock of winter goods to move into 
the store-room and your refrigerators and other 
spring and summer ware to bring out into the light 
again the wisest move for you, Mr. Hardware 


the usual methods. 


good things. 


420 Arcade Avenue, 


Dealer, is with a Baltzly Stove Truck. 


One can move all those goods with more ease 
and in half the time in which two men can do it by 


It’s in the Arcade Index, together with 700 other 


ARCADE MFG. CO. 
Freeport, Illinois 
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MEET MR. R. H. CRAM, leading merchant of Crookston, Minn., and his 
battery of ‘‘GHAMPION’’ Complete Accountants. 


ii aS 


MR. CRAM WOULD GIVE UP ANY OTHER APPLIANCE FOR DOING BUSINESS[BEFORE 
HE WOULD DO WITHOUT HIS CHAMPION SYSTEM. 


AN APPRECIATIVE LETTER 


CHAMPION REGISTER CO., 
Cleveland, O. 


Gentlemen:—It affords me great pleasure to write to you today to express my 
appreciation and entire satisfaction | am getting from the use of the Champion 
Model “A" 520 Account System. 

After having in use for some years another one-writing forwarding system, 
your representative called and after demonstrating the many good features (the 
most predominating fireproof) | was fully convinced that the Champion System 
was the one for my business. 

It has proven so valuable in my business that | would rather surrender any 
other appliance for doing business before | would do without my Champion 


Complete Accountants. (Signed) ROBERT H. CRAM. 


CHAMPION REGISTER CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 





THE 
CHAMPION 


COMPLETE 
ACCOUNTANT 


—Takes care of both cash and 
credit. 

—Handles every transaction 
with accuracy and dispatch. 

—Eliminates forgotten 
charges, losses from bad ac- 
counts, mistakes in trans- 
ferring items and figures 
from sales slips to book- 
keeping books, etc. 

—Only one writing necessary 
to obtain duplicate or tripli- 
cate records. 

—Eliminates errors, saves 
time, cuts down clerical ex- 
pense. 

—Enables you to know at all 
times the exact condition of 
your business without hav- 
ing to do a lot of figuring. 


FIREPROOF 


Handsome In Appearance 


--- RETURN THIS COUPON --- 
Champion Register Co., 


Gentlemen: 


Send full information. 


System in use 


No. of accounts 
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Display System Simplified 


In these High Grade “Duluth” Sectional Hardware Fixtures 


In addition to the very latest displa 
features that these fixtures embody, the display 
system has been so simplified that it takes 
a decidedly small amount of time and effort to 
keep the system going properly and the display 
in constantly presentable condition. 


This ONE BIG FEATURE alone 
makes the “Duluth” Line much more practical 
and economical, and yet there are a score or 
more of other reasons why you should decide 
to install the “Duluth” Fixtures. 


They will pay for themselves in a 
short time because they: Modernize your store 

increase efficiency of clerks 25 to 40 per cent 

classify stock and protect it from dirt, rust 
and other loss—the largest and most complete 
line to select from, at the price it’s the biggest 
value on the market by all odds. 


Send for copy of the biggest, finest, 
newest hardware fixture catalog ever 
published. 
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Have not yet been 
Surpassed eaWmdatcts 
Uniformly Good Qualities 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
First National Bank Bld6.Chicago. 


Works, Indiana Harbor, Ind. and Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Branch Offices. ST.LOUIS-ST.PAU L- MILWAUKEE: DENVER-DALLAS. 
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Yankee Fly Away 


Coaster 
Yankee Flyer 


This line of Vehicles embody a type of construction never 
before applied to wagons for children, and radical departure 
has been made from the old-fashioned type of toy vehicles, 
so that YANKEE WAGONS make an instant appeal to that 


desire for “Something New.” 








—_—— 


A combination of remarkable strength, durability, light- 
ness, safety and long life never before considered possible, 
has been achieved in the production of this line. Yankee 
Wagons are stronger than, and easily outlast, any other type 
of wagon offered for children, Built of sheet steel and seasoned 


Yankee Fly Away woods. Every part made and finished in our factory. Packed 


separately in cartons “Knocked Down” ready to hand out to 


4 oaster the customer. A large supply occupies less storage space than 
a few of the ordinary wagons, and this method of packing and 
Designed for children from three to five years old. shipping insures against damage or breakage. Each Yankee 
~~ 1 gpa. A ~ inches above the ground. It is Wagon (Fly Away Coaster or Yankee Flyer) carries the guar- 
safe—-ye actical. 7 = . - 
“It combines exceptional strength with antee of this old-established house. Money back if not satis- 
lightness, will withstand rough usage factory 
and yet mer be easil drawn by a 7 
~ 


ll child thout tiring. . . 
i ~ ty Lh Send for prices, full particulars and literature de- 


pressed steel wheels, rubber-tired, scribing the Yankee Line and our publicity campaign 
tires applied by process which prevents 


Srense beatings in wheels make fer Yankee Wagons Made and Guaranteed by 


easy riding. a . = 
pone. Min ely tart So Sot ae: 2 | JUVENILE WAGON COMPANY 
tractively painted and varnished; packed in car Operated by 


tons “knocked down"’; can be quickly assembled by 
anyone in a few minutes’ time—only a few bolts and 


nuts and all parts fit perfectly. Furnished with or Buffington Wheel Company 


without folding steel seat. : 
Price, retail, without seat, 83.50; seut, Burlington, lowa 
50c. extra. 
NOTE—We will pack Fly Away Coaster We have cuts and catalog material all ready. When you 
— oe and sled run- answer this advertisement kindly advise size of 
é your catalog page 
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MRT he Proven Best 


hy Government lest” 
Colt’s Revolvers: 


Made in all desirable calibers, weights and sizes. Used by the United States Government for 
more than half a century and are the choice of Military Organizations, Police Departments and 
Expert Shooters the world over. They hold world’s records for Accuracy and are famed for their 
Safety and Durability. 


Colt’s Automatic Pistols: 
Adopted by the United States Government for its Army and Navy after exhaustive competitive 
tests, because of their marked superiority to any other known pistol. 
Made in calibers .22 to .45. 
Known as “The Automatic Pistol You Can’t Forget to Make Safe!” 

Colt’s Automatic Machine Guns: 
Adapted for rifle ammunition of almost any caliber for Army and Navy use. Light in weight 
and compact in size; will fire 500 shots per minute. Heated barrel can be replaced with cool 
barrel in less than a minute. Can be fitted with a variety of mounts—tripod, gun carriage, 
automobile or motor-cycle; also on parapet mount for fortifications 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
Pacific Coast Representative: PHIL B. BEKEART CO., San Francisco. 
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Just The Pump For The Thresher! 


Threshing time will soon be with us, and farmers all around you are getting 
their threshing outfits in first-class order. Now is the opportune time for 
you to sell several of our Fig. 1465 “ Thresher” Double-Acting Force Pumps 
—unequalled for filling the tank wagon and pumping the water from the 
wagon into the boiler. This is just one of the big family of over 


three hundred 
OULDS PUMP 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 





This “Thresher” Pump has no complicated parts— 
valves and plunger are easily removable. Suction 
piece and “Goose Neck” discharge are much 
larger than the average—full 2 opening. 
Long wood lever insures easy operation. 
Capacity—one to two barrels per min- 
ute, depending upon rapidity of operation. 
Remember all Goulds Pumps are backed 
by 69 years’ manufacturing experience. 

Our book, “Pumps for Every Ser- 
vice” is yours for the asking. Our 
dealer contract is mighty at- 
tractive. Send for both 
today ! 














SINGLE DRIVE “a _ DOUBLE DRIVE 


nec : ed ROl 1 ft ROUND 
GALVANIZED 


The Leading Conductor Hook 


Better and Cheaper than Malleable. 
As easy to drive as an ordinary nail. 

Weed The only “Direct Drive’ hook on the market. 
Makes a clean, neat job. Holds pipe in place 
with a firm, sure grip. Strong and dependable. 


_ The kind of a hook you have always wanted 


Double Drive Square Single Drive Square 


oy Ask us for ee 
wood samples and woop 
prices. 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY 


Branch at Kaneas City, Mo. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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AMERICAN 
ScrREWw 
CompPaNy 


WOOD SCREWS 
MACHINE SCREWS 
TIRE BOLTS 
STOVE BOLTS 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


WESTERN DEPOT: 
69 East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ALAMANCE 


Place It Where It Can Be Seen 


Place this cabinet with its array of 
Forstner Auger Bits where your carpen- 
ter and woodworking customers can see 
it, then sit back, or rather, stand alive 
and watch them stop and bite. 

Forstner Bits bore their way through 
hard, knotty, cross-grained wood, leaving 
a smooth hole and polished surface. They 
are the only bits not dependent on a 
center level to guide them. They cut 
from the outer rim, the entire surface is 
at work all the time; no jagged ends. 
You can use them as gouges or chisels; 
you can do scalloping, fancy scroll twist 

columns, newels, rib- 
bon moulding, ete. 

Let us send you de- 
tails on this free display 
cabinet. 





Progressive Manufacturing Co. 
Torrington, Conn., U. S. A. 
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The Sign “ 


Superiority >> KEYSTONE 


on Black and Galvanized 
Sheets and Terne Plates. “Onnen ster’ 











The added durability and service of these products has been fully sub- ) 
stantiated by the most exacting service tests, also by actual experi- |} 
ence of buyers’ and users. We unhesitatingly recommend Keystone 
quality as superior to any other products on the market. Our latest 
booklet “‘Facts’’ is of interest to all buyers of sheet metal products. 











American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


Genera Orrices: Frick Building, Prrrspurea, Pa. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis ff 
Export Representatives: Unitep States Steet Propucts Company, New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives: Unitep States Steet Propucts Company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
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The Bishop’s “Greyhound” 
“« A Winged Dog for Work 


“TRADE MARE 





Twenty-five years of 
building saws have made 
the Bishop's 
“Greyhound ” 

a dominating 


model of high- 


est grade steel, 

speedy and 
easy-cutting qualities and a per- 
fect hang and balance. It has 
thousands of friends. 


Hardware dealers ought all to know our 
selling terms. 


GEO. H. BISHOP & CO. 
ZTRADE MARE LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
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A Customer’s Good Will is 
Worth Something to You 


Remember—‘‘Clevelands’’ Drill More Holes Per Drill 


THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
9 NORTH JEFFERSON STREET 30 READE STREET 


CLEVELAND 


STU TIT ITIITIIUII WILLIAM LU LULL LLL LULL 
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Repeaters 


Lines that repeat are the lines it 
does your heart good to sell, for you 
have the assurance that when you 
sell one item from such a line cus- 
tomers will come back for more and 
will keep on coming back indefin- 
itely. 

They are the lines you like to push 
for all you're worth, for the more you 
push them the more repeat sales you 
have. 


Real Solid 


Aluminum Ware 


repeats. It can't help but do so—to 
have one piece is to want more! The 
beautiful finish, the one piece con- 
struction, the light weight and the 
cleanliness of ‘Real Solid’’ products 
compel re-sales. 

Are you building up future trade 
with this attractive line? 

Catalog? Surely, by the first mail 
if you request it. 


The Buckeye Aluminum Co. 


Wooster, Ohio 
































The Convenience 
of Reading the 


<Gran: Brown SreepomETeR 


has been greatly increased by the perfec- 
tion of the Maximum Speed Hand Attach- 


ment. 


This device is an exclusive feature of the 
Corbin-Brown. With its addition to the 
other features of this instrument the Cor- 
bin-Brown now leads in every department 
of speedometer service. 


The necessity of constantly referring to 
your speedometer in order to learn the 
highest rate of speed at which you are 
traveling is obviated by the Maximum 
Speed Hand device. This extra hand is 
red, and, as its name implies, registers and 
remains at the maximum speed attained, 
thus leaving the driver perfectly free to 
keep his eye on the road. The hand can 
be stripped back to zero at any time. This 
is a decided advance in speedometer con- 
struction, and worth the extra two and a 
half dollars involved in equipping it to the 
standard Corbin-Brown Speedometer. 


Investigate this at once. You 
will find much use for it this 
summer. 


Catalog on request. 


TheCorbinScrewCorporation 


THE AMERICAN HARDWARE CORPORATION, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
Makers of Corbin Duplex Coaster Brakes for Bicycles 
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Our New Can 


How do you like it? No one can overlook 
that label. It is the most easily read label 
we ever saw. Test it yourself. It contains 
directions for those who want to do their own 
varnishing. The can and label are new but 
the varnish is the same. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


** the varnish that lasts longest*’ 

For years and years, it has been piling up a 
record of work done. And now it has the sup- 
port of a far-reaching, thorough-going advertising 
plan. Our advertising service, free to our dealers, 
puts our whole publicity program at work for 
you. We supply window trim, counter display 
and business-bringing folders, with your name 
printed in them for you to distribute among your 
trade. We give you interesting slides for your 
local picture theatre. 

May we send you prices of our house finish- 
ing products ? 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
Newark New Jersey Chicago Illinois 
Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Satisfies 
Every User 


Painter, decorator and householder, it 
satisfies every one. 

And it does this because of its beauti- 
ful, never-varying dullness, its uni- 
form quality and its great saving over 
other flat varnishes. 


Flat Finish 


is a specialty varnish that sells in a 
big way, because dull mission finish 
woodwork and furniture is becoming 
more and more popular in new and 
refinished homes. 


It will be worth your time to test out 
a small sample of Hilo Flat Finish. 
We'll send it if you'll send the coupon. 


Moller & Schumann Co. 
$3 Years Making Hilo Varnishes, Japans, Enamels 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago San Francisco 


Moller & Schumann Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 
Please prove to me that Hilo Flat Finish will save mone 


Name 


Address ..... 











The Market for 
Sash Chains 


Every new building offers a 
chance for the sale of sash chains 
for the windows. Wherever re- 
pairs are necessary due to broken 
cords or worn-out equipment 
you have chain for that purpose. 


MONARCH 
Sash Chains 


Carpenters, builders and home owners 
all should be cultivated for this line. 


Monarch Chain is a superior product — 
it is made from a special bronze metal, 
rolled very hard and is blanked with 
the grain to insure all possible strength. 


Better look around a little and see if 
there isn’t more sash chain business 
to be had. Write to your jobber or 
to us for catalog prices. 


Bridgeport Chain Company 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
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Make Your 
Customers Glad 
They Trade 
With You 


Sell them goods that satisfy 
them, that please them, that 
serve them, like 


The best advertisement in we 
world tor your store is the satis- 
fied customer. The carpenter 
whose Simonds Saw pleases him, 
you may be sure, will tell his 
friends to trade with you. 
Simonds Saws for the shop, for 
the home, and for the farm. 


Simonds Manufacturing Co. 


“‘The Saw Makers’”’ 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Five Factories Eleven Branches 
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360 MYERS O-K HAY UNLOADER 
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May makes the grass, 

June matures it, and July 

“The and August see most of it 

Finest harvested—and MYERS HAY 
— UNLOADING TOOLS help 

Pump 
Catalogue 

Ever 


Published.” 


some with this harvesting work. 


Only a few weeks and the mowers 
will starting a-humming in the fields, 
and there will be hay and grain to be 
stacked or mowed away in the barns. 





If You Deal in Pumps 
You Need This Catalogue! 


Wouldn't you like to have a rea/ pump book— 
one which tells which pump to recommend for 
certain conditions; how it should be installed; 
how and why it works, and w/y it won't, when 
it don’t? 

The new No. 25 Deming Catalogue isa cyclo- 
pedia of pump knowledge. If you are at all 
interested in pumps, you will prize a copy of 


this splendid book which tells all about 


LE TILIN 


Hand and Power Pumps 


Following is a partial list of the contents of the 
new Deming Catalogue, which is separated 
into fifteen different sections: 


Cistern and Pitcher Spout Pumps 

Set Length Pumps 

Well Pump Standards 

Cylinders or Working Barrels 

Pipe and Pump Supplies 
Miscellaneous Hand and Power Pumps 
Hydro-pneumatic Water Systems 
Triplex and Deep Well Power Pumps 
Spray Pumps and Nozzles 


Send to-day for your copy. 


TheDeming Co., Salem, Ohio 


General Distributing Agencies 
Chicago, Henion & Hubbell 
Pittsburgh, Harris Pump & Supply Company 
New York, Ralph B. Carter Company 
Buffalo, Root, Neal & Company 


Agencies in Principal Cities 








Your stock of Myers Hay Unloaders, 
Forks, Slings, Pulleys, Tracks and 
Fixtures should be complete, which 
will enable you to care for both the 
regular and unexpected demands of 
your trade during this period. 


Remember, there are always late de- 
cisions as to new equipments, and also 
many extras, such as a fork or a set 
of slings perhaps, or several pulleys, or 
possibly a new length of track or two 
with some hanging hooks and rafter 
brackets, and so on down the line, 
needed at the very last minute, to re- 
place worn-out units in old equip- 
ments. 


If your stock of the Myers Hay 
Unloading Tools is not up to what it 
should be, get in touch with: us im- 
mediately. Then you will be more 
certain of giving your trade prompt 
and satisfactory service when the time 
comes, by taking care of their requests 
promptly with the MYERS. 

ie 


708 ORANGE ST. 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 
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does just as well. 





Help Wanted Situatir 


De me letters of reference should} WANTEv—sume guou ud 
inclosed with replies to| specialties for. Chicago and 
advértisements appearing im these|territory. Can carry stock, 
columns, at they are frequently mis.| buy or handle on commission. 
are HARDWARE 


ated (Business Opportunities 


"NUw .. MAN who, because} FOR SALE—Stock of nestiidal 
ibility and experience, willjand plumbing material; located ip 
capable manager, sales di-| Eastern New York; will sell or 
r salesman for a concern re-|the building with dwelling. duly 
é a man of breadth and ca-| hardware in town located in a 











































vy dairy section, nearest business of 
This man is thoroughly trained in|jthe kind is ten miles. Have beep 
Hardware, Sporting, Goods, Ammu:|here fifteen years; poor health rea 
nge. An excellent x: 
o take up a well estab 
ill inventory $5,000, 
»” care Harpwasg hm 












OF EXPERIENCE 
position with manu- 
“ facturer. Eleven x rs’ experience 
in the Middle and Southwest calling 
on wholesale and retailetrade. Best 
of references; age 38, and well ac- 
uainted. Address “B. R.,” care 
arpware Acre, New York. 
















touch with 
hardware 
on commissi 
what territory 
ences. Address 


FOR SALE 
















adjust himself to systems ‘and prin- Good clean hardware 
ciples already proven. He has sv 12,000 inhebitgats, 
























health, large Sahasie for work and s 
is absolutely re) in fine f cae 
- ’ 1S THE PLACE FOR|The man in question is now em- bout $11 
me ity, en- MESSAGE, FOR_ !T|ployed, but wishes to make a change, . x 
e hard- career is offered. d- f fg. Co. 













char, harge of of the ’ care Hagpwane Acz, 


uyin ) SITUATIONS 


Pitched mai 
referred with WANTED 
ecome financi- 

mally interested 
business. Give ag 

experience. Addre 

Harpware Acz, 






























BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


inti mn * ratte! 
in, every ‘section gf ite United 
States. Address “R. S.,” care 
Harpware AGE. A Yori, 



























EASTERN JORRING AND DIS. 
TRIBUTING HOUSE, with live 
sales organization, desires to repre- 
sent in New England a few more 
pao gv Ym of og ware and. spe- 
cialties. ress “C. care Harp- 
in Central Illinois. 

ware Acz, New York. lished 25 years and will 


acter and ; . } ough investigation. a 
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WANTED—§ 
ware store in 
Southwest, a 
and experie 


dvertise it in the Classified 
=<: | Columns of Hardware Age 


a Advertising on this page brings results. 
resen 


Hardware Age is the world’s greatest hardware paper. Its circulation of 
17,000 copies weekly represents an interested reading list of over 50,000 
hardwaremen. 












If you want a new position, 

If you want a new salesman, 

If you want to sell your present business, 
If you want to buy a new one, 


There is no place in the world like the Business Exchange and the 
Employment Exchange of Hardware Age for reaching established 
Ace. New York. hardwaremen. 


nm stock of hard- 
ts, brick store 
ays storien io 
er of one o 
icts in, Central 
li invoice about 
22,000 last year. 
ill health, Ad 
Davison, 





Rates are at the top of the classified page. Get your advertisement in now. 


YOU HAVE OF 
NEWSPAPERS 
AT YOU @q 


TH 
OBTAIN RADE ‘MAN 
‘© YOU WANT “TO 90 Apres facture of cutlery and 4 years in| paved streets, electric lights, good] LOOKING R A POSITION 
4 IN A WNATIONA WAY | buying and selling same for job | schools, etc.; $10,000 stock of hard- T IMPOSSIBLE 
THIS SECTION—IT MAY bing house, wishes position gs de-| ware, ints, stoves, furniture. ER UP WHERE 
YOU A “LOWER” IN A| partment manager or in responsible] Undertaking business combined. Did TO MAKE A 
CLAN BUT IT WILL ae in jesse retail or wholesale $35,000 business last zee. Must be] CHANG Lt L FIND THIS 
PROBABLY GIVE YOU dress “G. T.,” care Harp-|cash deal. Address F.,” care PLACE TO 










WOPTH WHILE “GERTH ” WARE a New York Harpware Ace, New York. 
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“COLD HANDLE” FRY PANS AND SKILLETS 
——————————————_—_——_——————— 
Made in the 
“L. & G.” 









LALANCE & GROSJEAN MEG. CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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In Handling the 


American Beauty’ 


You Handle 


THE BEST IRON MADE 


The following points are convincing reasons 
for its ready sale: 


—it has a cutaway nose — has 2 detachable switch 
oul { i plug that enables you to 
By Fee age teen regulate the heat as you 


wish 


—it is perfectly balanced, does 
not tire the ann or wrist ae = weight see sin, 

—it has a comfortable, always —it has a — that is 
cool wood handle that fits machine milled and polished 
the hand + a8 smooth as glass 

—it has a very flexible cord —it is made on the unit plan 


THE WiRE Coops American Electrical Heater Co. 


Worcester Massachusetts USA Oldest and Exclusive Manufacturers 
DETROIT - - - 6. As 

















WINDOW PULL-DOWN POLES rics reste sutcings ce 


Made from selected timber, finished in our celebrated French 
Polish, which is the most durable and lasting finish made. 





Furnished in Ash, Natural, Antique or Flemish Oak, Imitation Mahogany or any special finish desired, 
Plain Bronze, Bronze. 
Plated or Kahala Bronze Hooks attached if desired. Specially designed Poles also furnished. 


WRITE US, STATING WHAT YOU DESIRE 


The Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Co. - - Piqua, Ohio 
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The World’s 
Fastest Milker! 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture inves- 
tigated last fall 108 farms in Jefferson 
County, N. Y., where milking machines are 
used. The result is tabulated in Bulletin 
No, 7 and shows the actual experience of 108 
farmers. 


This bulletin proves that Sharples is the 
fastest and most efficient milker in the 
world. It averaged 80 minutes per unit in 
milking 100 lbs. of milk—from 23% to 58% 
faster than all other milkers. This fast 
milking is mighty important (aside from 
the saving in time), because of the well- 
known fact that fast milking increases the 
milk flow. Figure out what only a 5% in- 
crease in milk yield for a year would mean 


SHARPLES 


MILKE R 


One man with a Sharples Milker does all the 
milking every day at Greystone Dairy—milks 
40 to 45 cows in about one and one-half hours, 
with less effort than it takes to milk 12 to 15 
cows by hand. 


Sharples supremacy is due to the use of com- 
pressed air. The famous Sharples ‘‘Upward 
Squeeze’ (broadly patented and therefore found 
in no other milker) gives a perfect massage to 
teats and the direct result is faster milking. 
The indirect result of this firm but gentle 
squeezing by air pressure is increased milk yield. 


No other milkers can use compressed air—they 
can only let the atmospheric pressure into the 
teat cup after each suck. Sharples patents do 
not permit them to give full relief to the teat. 


The Sharples ‘‘squeeze’’ is adjustable to suit 
each individual cow—true of no other milker. 
This feature is important, because no two cows 
milk alike. 


Sharples milkers are so simple to operate that 
even 11-year-old boys are handling them with 
perfect success. Used on nearly 400,000 cows 
daily. 

The Sharples dealer contract will interest you, 
especially our attractive Bonus Offer. Farm 
labor is scarce and milkers are going strong. 
Why not write us—today! 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Sharples Separators— Over a million users! 


San Francisco Toronto 
31 


Branches: Chicago 
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The Purpose 
O 


Hardware 
ge 
is to Serve 


The one idea back of all its editorial work 
is to present in an attractive, understand- 
able way, the news, comments, helps and 
suggestions that will assist you to make 
your business more profitable. 


The foundation of our work is service. 
We want to serve you, not only by telling 


what others are doing, but in a real per- 
sonal sense. 


Should it happen that the articles, broad 
in their scope as they are, do not meet 
your particular need, write us. 


If you want information regarding where 
to get certain lines, write us. 


If you want suggestions on merchandising 
your stocks, write us. 


Don’t hesitate because you think the re- 
quest too small to bother us about. We 
want to serve you in both the big and lit- 
tle things. 


And if there is any subject you think 
would be of interest, not alone to you 
personally, but to the trade in general, 
suggest it to us. 

This is your paper, published in your in- 
terests and edited with the idea of giving 
you the things you want to know. 


Hardware Age 


239 West 39th Street 
New York 
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No. 232, % In. 


No. 234, 1% In. 


Special Washer. 


No. 231, % In. 


wget heft ft fi [pe 


No. 233, 


SLOTTED SCREW TIPS 


This slotted screw Tip has been made principally to satisfy a demand for a cheaper 
grade of Tip. A Special Washer has been constructed so as to prevent the rubber 
head from pulling off. Write for full information. 


ELASTIC TIP CO. 


370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


























The Sanitary Flexible 
Rubber Fly Swatter 


Well made. Effective every- 
where, attractive, popular 
price. 


Kills all insects—Flies, Mos- 
quitoes, Moths, Beetles, Bugs, 
Roaches—on all sorts of uneven 
surfaces. Effective in window 
corners, on chairs, edges of fur- 
niture, anywhere, the rubber 
conforming to the surface 
against which it is struck. Does 
not injure the finest furniture or 
fabric. Stands the salt air along 
the coast. No wire to rust. Can 
be washed and kept clean. 
Packed ih one-gross corrugated 
fibre shipping cases 10x10x14¥%, 
containing 12 cartons of 12 
swatters 14 inches long. Ship- 
ping wt. 16 lbs. per gross. At- 
tractive metal display stand free 
with each gross. You want this 
big seller. So do your cus- 
tomers. 


Nov. 23, 1915, March 14, 1916; 


Canada April 4, 1916; Others Pending. 


Ss. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


A. W. Drake Mfg. Co. 


Patented U. 
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Hazleton, Pa. 


Formerly Standard Vending Machine Co. 
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Three fast-selling, up-to-the-minute washers—made 
by the pioneers—with a third of a century’s experience 
—and who have served more than half a million homes. 


Motor High Speed Washer 


It runs easier loaded than others do empty. 


Turbine Vacuum Washer 


It combines vacuum as well as turbine 
principles. 


Motor Power Washer 


Combination hand or power—countershaft 
with belt shift to tight or loose pulley. 


Built substantially—possess the very latest improve- 
ments. Handsomely finished. Fully guaranteed. Sold 
through the leading jobbers in U. S. and Canada. 


Exclusive territory—Live-wire dealer helps. Write for 


pamphiet—and proposition. 


Michigan Washing Machine Company 
Muskegon, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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QUALITY plus SERVICE equals SATISFACTION 


‘In offering you our line of goods, we are offering you QUALITY and SERVICE, and 
complete Satisfaction — only in the selection of ge that have stood the test of time. 


In stocking ous 500%. TP 
EAGLE M IN 


et this SATISFACTION 
ERS and BUCKETS COMBINED and 


SUPERIOR FOLDING WASH BENCHES have the reputation of 


never failing to satisfy. 
big profit producers. 


All of our products are built of high grade material, 
guaranteed against all defects and imperfect workmanship. 


You will find these lines quick sellers and 


and are 
The in- 


creasing demand for these goods is conclusive evidence that they are 


| Made in three sizes, 
Qts. 


& 10, 14 and 22 and the Acme of Perfection. 


The Eagle Woodenware Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers 


OHIO, U. S. A. 


HAMILTON, 


the Standard of Comparison, the Highest point of Mechanical Skill, 


Willhold a 10,11 or 12 
inch clothes wringer 
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See KEYSTONE 
BOILER 
HANDLES 


No. 1 epaene Boller Handle BEST MADE a a =" 
as No. 40 Keystone Boller Handle 


No. 1 for Oval Boilers, No. 2 for Square Boilers, No. 40 for Oval Boilers; HOOKED. The clips of 
these handles are made from heavy sheet steel, brightly tinned, best quality and finest finish. -We also 
make a similar handle for Boiler Covers. 


Send for samples and prices. 


BERGER BROS. CO., Philadelpnia 


Office: 229-231 ARCH ST, Store: 237 ARCH ST. Warerooms and Factory: 100 to 114 BREAD ST, 




















Friend Dealer: 


“Seeing Is Believing.” That’s why our Model No. 40 
One Minute Power Washer with SWINGING 


WRINGER is proving so popular and such a splendid e 
seller. peci 


It’s a machine you would be glad to use in your own 
home. 
Equipped with High Grade Wood Frame Reversible 
Swinging Wringer, and Steel Cut Drive Gears. 
It’s a Simple, Safe and Efficient Machine. 
The more you buy the less they cost you. Ask for 
our special No. 40 proposition. 








We make special Steel Gem Casters for hard- 
wood floors, with feltoid, leather, vulcanized fibre 
wheels, etc. 





They are all built of steel. In strength quality 
and workmanship equal to highest Schenck stand- 
ards. 


Smallest caster carries 1,000 pounds on smooth 
floor, which it will not scratch. 


No. 40—Belt Power Washer (As illustrated) Write for our colored catalog. 
No. 41—Electric Power Washer 


ONE MINUTE MANUFACTURING CO. M. B. SCHENCK CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Newton lowa 














These are 5 of our 500 different Cork Screws. Write for 
Catalog No. 124A, illustrating our full assortment. 


C. T. Williamson Wire Novelty Co. 


58 Badger Ave. Newark, N. J. 
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Accounts for Popularity of 


Lux 32 Volt Nitros 











The Starr Orange Derinder 


offers you unlimited pos- 
sibilities. It’s an_ ideal 
sales stimulant, and will 
pay you a nice profit. 


Retails 
It’s L\\ for 
Practical, 
Sanitary, 
iconomi- 
cal and 
easily 
operated 


HERE THEY ARE 
The Cobbler Sets That Will Satisfy Your Customers 


i= 


Economical Leader 
Write for Catalog No. 14H 


STAR HEEL PLATE CO. 


Louis Sacks, Prop. 
NEWARK, N. J. U. S&S. A. 


Removes the rinds of oranges, 
lemons ard grapefruit without 
losing a drop of juice 


You will be surprised how quickly 
your customers will respond to a dis- 
play of DERINDERS in your store 


Attractive Counter Display Card 
Sent with Initial Order 


Prepare for the inquiries by ordering today 


The Johnson-Starr Company 


220 Bushnell Bldg. Springfield, Ohio 


HELLER’S 


PIVOT DOOR 


CABINETS 


showing the largest assortment of 
Hardware, Shelving, Fixtures, etc., in 
the United States. 


FESS SSeS SSeS SS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS See 
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DISPLAY ALWAYS IN SIGHT Send for Catalog No. 24. 


W. C. HELLER & CO., Montpelier, Ohio 
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Largest | 
Sale 
For 





When You Sent in Horse Nails— 


keep in mind the importance of turning the stock over as many times as 
possible during the year. The more “turn overs” the larger the profits. 


Merchants who stock Capewell nails have the advantage. These nails 


not only move faster, but the orders repeat. 
Not cheapest regardless of quality, but the world’s best nail 
at a fair price. 


This 
Nail 





Stock up with Capewell! 


| Capewell Horse Nail Company 
| HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Largest Manufacturer of Horse Nails in the World 


It pays! 


| 
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THE OSCILLATOR 


Vacuum Washer 


“Ask the Woman Who Uses One’’ 


THE EFFICIENCY WASHER 


The great objective in every washing machine 
built today is more efficiency. And efficiency merely 
means making one motion do what it took two to 
do before—making one hour yield up results that 
two gave you before. The “Oscillator” gives this 
service to its users. Wouldn’t this efficiency please 
your trade? Let us tell you how to sell ten washers 
where you now sell one. 


We make Hand, Electric and Engine Power Washers 
Write for Prices and Our Exclusive Agency Proposition 


Kiel Manufacturing Co. 


Albert Lea, Minnesota 








The Neverip Stitcher 


The greatest invention with which the un- 
skilled man can repair leather goods or any 
heavy material. 


A Miniature Sewing Machine 


Packed ™% dozen in attractive counter dis- 
play box. 


Show cards and circulars in 4 languages. 
Foreign and domestic trade solicited. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


Stewart-Skinner Co. 


420 Herman St., Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 












A TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


Set of needles 
carried in handle 
under metal cap. 


Sectional view 

shows bobbin of 

ready waxed thread 
in handle. 
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a« “PHILADELPHIA” 


VANADIUM CRUCIBLE STEEL BLADES 
THE MASTER ALLOY AND TOUGHEST STEEL KNOWN 
ORIGINATORS OF THE FIRST SIDE WHEEL LAWN MOWER IN 1869 
NEARLY A HALF CENTURY DOING ONE THING WELL 
BEARINGS BORED WITH RIFLE BARREL ACCURACY 
GENUINE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWERS 
ESTABLISHED A HIGH STANDARD IN 1869 
WHEN WE INTRODUCED THE FIRST SIDE 
WHEEL LAWN MOWER 
TO-DAY OUR LEADERSHIP FOR SUPERI- 
ORITY REMAINS UNDISPUTED THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD 
SEND FOR 1917 CATALOG 
NOTICE—tThe public is advised that notwithstanding 


the diaturbance in market conditions we have not 
advanced our list prices on lawn mowers or extra parts. 


The Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co. 
Makers of High-Grade Goods Exclusively 
31st and Chestnut Sts., PHILADELPHIA,PA.,U.S.A. 
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Style “K” plain or roller bear- 

ings. Philadelpbia roller bearings 

are superior to old style ball 
bearings 


jes 


As easy to grind 
As a watch to wina 


Style “GRAHAM” and “A” all 
steel, practically indestructible 


= 











Cary's Universal 
Box Strapping 


In Many Widths and Gauges 


Always Carried in Stock for Prompt Shipment 


The only strapping on 
the market guaran- 
teed to run true to 
width and gauge. It 
is made from an extra 

soft annealed steel of ORDER NOW 
great tensile strength, of 
and nails can be 
driven thro’ it with 
greatest ease. Each 
reel contains 300 feet 
equipped with patent 
metal reel frame; 20 
reels packed in a case. 
We also manufacture Flat and Twisted Wire 
Box Straps, Box Corner Fasteners, Clasps, 
Seals, Corrugated Joint Fasteners, Hinges and 
Hasps, and Cary’s EVERLASTING FLEX- 
IBLE STEEL MATS. 


SEND FOR PRICES AND LITERATURE 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manhattan Bridge Plaza BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ar 


, CUSTOMER—"Mr. Hardware Man, what makes this 
os <a galvanized hose clamp get rust stains on my 
ands 


HARDWARE MAN—“Well, Mr. Jones, any gal- 


delivery. 
Don’t delay—the season is right on. 


THE PEERLESS 


is the freezer with which anyone can make 


your jobber for immediate 


SSS a 


good ice cream. 
Gears all enclosed in the ball-like frame. 
Backed up by nearly 50 years of peerless 


quality and popularity. 


The Peerless Freezer Company 


Winchendon, Massachusetts 











SATISFIED BUYERS 


Get the SHERMAN BRASS HOSE CLAMP—Brass 
Metal CLEAR. THROUGH—not a White-wash to 


vanized steel clamp will soon rust. 





Dragging around 





on the ground rubs off the galvanizing—then it rusts 
mighty quick.” 


prevent rusting for a short time—The Ideal Clamp. 


ECONOMICAL—DURABLE 


SOLD THROUGH JOBBERS EVERYWHERE i 


Made only by H. B. SHERMAN MFG. CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Suar-store .1 just drobbed in to see t# 


reputation for efficient store keeping is 
the biggest asset a hardware merchant 
can have with the trade, the public and 
the bank. It results first of all from an 
orderly, well protected and properly dis- 
played stock of merchandise. 
Such order and attractive displays of hardware is 


possible only from the installation of Warren’s 
STANDARD Hardware Store Fixtures. 


Write today for catalog and full information, address 


J. D. Warren Mfg. Company 


Masonic Temple Chicago, Illinois 
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Three Wheeled 


Iron Barrel 


Best truck on market for handling 
open barrels of material, which by its 
use can be loaded and carried full 
without losing contents. For further 
description write for Bulletin B12. 


The George P. Clark Co. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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Permanence! 


“Perfect” Galvan- 
ized Hardware Cloth 
lives up to its name in 
every respect. Only 
the right materials 
and expert workman- 
ship enter into its con- 
struction. 


The biggest and 
wisest users of hard- 
ware cloth are relying 
more and more on 
“Perfect,” the cloth of 
_permanence. 


Ask your fellow 
dealer’s opinion of 
“Perfect,” then write 
us for prices and de- 
tails. 


Ludlow-Saylor 
Wire Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


itt 
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Encourage Him 


Some bright boy in your store is show- 
ing a keener desire to know about the 
goods around him than is usually 


found in youngsters. 


This boy is of the stuff that makes 
real merchandisers. Properly tutored, 
he'll develop into a big, broad-gauged 
man able to lift many of the burdens 
you now carry. 


Encourage his continued interest, 
add fuel to his ambition and make 
him more valuable generally, by giv- 
ing him a personal subscription to the 
Hardware Age. 


In many cases a Hardware Age sub- 
scription has been an important factor 
in bringing boys from the ranks. 
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Sells at Sight 


Dupont, Ballistite or Schultze Powders are known 
EVERYWHERE—they sell at sight. Shooters know 
Dupont Powders are right. The name Dupont 
Ballistite or Schultze 


On the Top Shot Wad 


or on the box label is a guarantee of powder 
superiority. 

Dupont Sporting Powders are widely advertised, 
sell quickly and always satisfy the most critical 
customer. 

Specify Dupont, Ballistite or Schultze—Smokeless 
and Dupont Black Sporting—the powders which 
sell at sight. 


E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 























Flashlights and 
Flashlight Batteries 


MAZDA Flashlight 
and Automobile Lamps 


Write for our interesting propo- 
sition for jobbers and dealers 


Beacon Electric Works 
of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Factory and Main Office 
132 King Street, New York City 


Warehouse and Branch Office 
11 South Desplaines Street, Chicago, Il. 

















An expensive repair job can 
be saved with a small can of 


Noahs Pitch 


No experience is necessary. No directions to 
follow. No heating or mixing required. Just 
spread on any kind of roof, chimney or drain- 
pipe with a knife. It sticks to any surface wet 
or dry, hot or cold, and stops leaks. 





It sells fast because every man who sleeps under 
his own roof needs it. Large mounted can, kegs 
and barrels. Write for dealer’s sample today. 


The Philip Carey Co. 
222 Wayne Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 








PAPER SHORTAGE 
“Unheard-of” prices are being paid for 


BALED WASTE PAPER 
and you can get a share of these big prices if 
you will save your Waste Paper and 


Bale it With 


THE HANDY PRESS 


All Steel or Wood 
$17.50 and Up. 


Write Today for Circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GRAND RAPIDS SALVAGE CO., Inc. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Agents name 


e 

Wouldn’t big advertisements over | We are selling goods for others 
your own name in your best local e 9 
newspaper boost your business? This Are we selling them for you: 
is only one of the many ways DEVOE We are sending hundreds of customers 
will help you sell more paint. The . y to dealers. Why mot let us send 

= a F oo - some to you? 
DEVOE business-building plan is Maem Why not make the added profits’ 

‘ + 66 /*  \ Mechanics in all parts of the countr 

described fully in How to Sell More - 0} | are demanding Klein Tools are yee 

° ” . . Sy ae | eashing in? 
Paint. Write for it NOW. “J j Thousands of dollars are being spent 
to help you—are you getting the bene- 


i | fit? 

j Write today and get your name on 
¢ ra our Distributor List for free service 
F and sales helps. 


The oldest Sf ré in the United States. is és 
ees Se anes a Mathias Klein & Sons 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO.,Inc., New York—Chicage ‘N a Mfrs. of High Crade Tools 


on request Canal Stn. 21 Chicago 

















HERRICK 


Ball Bearing 


: a8 ‘ ‘ ; Tool Rack 
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Ni) | 
HN: 
Twartl| The problem of 
i AN good display for agri- 


i 
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Every Dealer should stock y 4 cultural tools and im- 

LIBERTY ELASTIC ROOF AND a plements has been 

METAL PAINT e N solved in this large 

For all prepared roofing and metal surfaces. capacity, Revolving 
LIBERTY ASBESTOS-CEMENT , Tool Rack. 

a The HERRICK holds 1514 doz. tools and 

For resurfacing old worn-out roofs. one dozen axes. Ball Bearing action, it re- 


LIBERTY ELASTIC-CEMENT volves to a touch. 


For all patch work. A “glib tongued” salesman that never over- 


LIBERTY RED-KOTE PAINT looks an opportunity. You lose money every 


For all wood and metal surfaces. day you are without one. Write today. 


Ready Sellers. Good Profit. Ask Your 
Jobber. 


hhesiaiienmuniites Toledo Rack & Level Co. 


Carter Paint Co. Liberty, Indiana 1361 W. Bancroft St. Toledo, O. 
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Bee tet Shelving? || re DRILL «. 


with Piqua Ad- 





for an army of Trade 


justable Brack- 


ets and is free 
f it i Bell hangers, car builders, elec- 
rom a oD tricians, telephone and telegraph 
workers will want this drill. Sell 

it to them. 


sticks _notice- Made of special chrome 
nickel steel, it holds an edge 
almost impossible to break. 
Shelves can be Practically proof against 
twisting or breaking off. 


structions. No 
able- no props. 


laced closer 
I Stock now and gar- 
together or ner your profits 

, early. Catalogs. 
further apart 


with 


PIQUA 


Adjustable Shelf Brackets 


Besides, there’s a gain of 30% in shelf 
room, by reason of having no divisions be- 
tween the shelves. Entire shelving can be 


quickly changed to accommodate any busi- 
ness. Send for Catalog H and full par- RGRAVE 


ticulars. 


PIQUA BRACKET CO. The Cincinnati Tool Company 


PIQUA, OHIO Cincinnati, Ohio 






































FARE $350 DAILY BETWEEN 
War conditions have brought about a great shortage of LEVELAND & 

paper-making materials. Paper makers, deprived oc their 

usual source of raw material, are paying high prices for ’ BUFF. O 

every pound of waste paper they can get. Prospects are 133: 


that even higher prices will be offered. Everybody—business 
men and householders—should take advantage of this 
opportunity to convert all waste paper into profit. are ay b 

To save and handle waste paper safely and advantageously 5334) 
you need the snd 


ee) PAPER 
FIREPROOF BALER 


Heips convert waste into cash—protects against fire risk. 
Does away with the most potent source of fire—trash piled 
in the corner. 

The Schick is strong, simple, easy to operate and most 
compact baler on the market. Boy van operate. Takes up 
less room than a pile of waste on floor. Helps keep your 
a clean, too. Really costs you nothing be- 
cause it 
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The Great Ship “SEEANDBEE” 
The tt and most costly steamer on any inland water of 
the world, Si ns for 
“CITY OF ERIE” “CITY OF BUFFALO” 
——3 Magnificent Steamers——— 


DAILY BETWEEN— 
CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO 
MAY ist TO NOV. 15th. 


Leaves Cleveland - 8:00 ® M. Leaves Buffalo - 8:00 P.M. 
Arrive Buffalo - 6:30A,.M. Arrive Cleveland - 6:30 A. M. 
Central Standard Time) 

Connections at Buffalo for Niagara Falls and all Eastern and 
Canadian pointsand at Cleveland for Cedar Point, Put-in-Bay 
Toledo, Detroit and al! points West and Southwest. Railroac 
tickets’ reading between Cleveland and Buffalo are good for 
transportation on our steamers. Ask your ticket agent for 

tickets via C. & B. Line, 


New Tourist Automobile Rate—$5.00 Round Trip, with 2 days 


return limit, for cars not exceeding 127 in. wheelbas 











Pays for itself and earns money for you. 
Many of our customers say that the Schick Bailer pays 
for itself the first year; some say it will do it in 
a few months Depends upon the amount of 
waste you have. Made in five sizes. 


Write Today for This 
Free Boo 


“How to Make Money in Waste 
Poper’’ will. reveal startling facts 
to you. Shows enormous loss in 
waste paper destroyed. Tells how 

this waste can be 
turned into cash. 
Send for your 
copy now. 


—_—— ll 


f 





HK 


Beautifully colored sectional puzzle chart of The Great 
Ship ‘‘SEEANDBEE”’ & nt on receipt of five cents. Also 
ask for our 24-page pictorial and descriptive booklet free, 


THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


== 
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Jobberes and 

Salesmen Wanted 

Davenport 
Mfg. Co. 


Dept H, Dav- 
enport, lowa 
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To All 


Manufacturers 
Agents 


For the mutual benefit of manufacturers of hard- 
ware and of manufacturers’ agents HARDWARE 
AGE is compiling a list of responsible agents, the territories 
they cover, the lines they prefer to handle and any other desir- 
able information about them. 


We want every manufacturers’ agent to write us, 
giving us the above information. We want to know 
a little bit about what experience each agent has had, what 
territory he is most familiar with, what lines he is capable of 
representing and any other information he wants to give us. 


We will undertake to compile a list of such agents, 
and when we are requested by manufacturers for 
the information regarding them will turn these lists over to 
them for their use. Your co-operation with us, therefore, 
will not only help us co-operate with manufacturers, but be a 
direct means of securing accounts for yourselves. 


Hardware Age 


239 West 39th Street 
New York 
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uther Vises 


Will Make Good Profits For You 


A very practical line of general purpose clamp vises, 
made in many sizes so they can be carried in the 
tool kit, work box, about the farm, etc. The dif- 
ferent sizes allow a wide range of use. Ideal for 
automobile repair kit or tool box—instantly clamped 
on running board for roadside repair work. Steel 
handles, steel feed screws, steel clamp screws, steel 
guides. Inserted, corrugated hardened jaws. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalog 


Luther Grinder Mfg. Company 


991 Point Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











FAtung Right 


Doors hung with three McKinney 
Anti-Friction Butts No. 2742 are 
hung right. These butts will neither 
squeak nor bind by reason of the 
special metal washers at the joints. 

You should show these butts to 
your building trade—architects and 
builders everywhere prefer this 
butt, especially for the better class 
of building. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 




















Customer Satisfaction 
In Every Link 


From end to end—from surface to center, 
every link of Bulldog, Samson and Hodell 
Chain is representative of a life time of ex- 
perience devoted to making good chain better. 


We are proud of this chain, proud of the 


exacting methods which have given this chain 
its place in the sun. 

YOU will be proud to place it before YOUR 
customers. May we send you samples and 
prices? 








wae CUZVELAR® 


CLEVELAND 








WORKS 98 CLIPPER LAWN MOWER CO. 








The “Clipper” Mower 


This Clipper Mower is built on the right prin- 
ciple. It will not kill the grass as this mower 
does not touch the grass until it cuts it. 


The cutter bar is directly in front of the 
wheels. The wheels on a “Clipper” will never 
roll down the grass, as do the wheels on other 
mowers. The small gauge wheels at the sides 
are set at the height you wish to cut the grass 
The knives can be sharpened in the machine 
with a small file or whetstone or can be taken 
out and ground. In fact, we believe that this is 
the only lawn mower for you to sell 











Write for information and prices and learn 
about our exclusive territory to dealers. 





DIXON, ILLINOIS 
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Send for a 
Rothweiler 


PUMP — 


_ : ee CAN BE USED 
rhe handiest anne 


way to draw /TMER WAY 
oil, gasoline, 
turpen- 

tine, light 

paint, etc, | 

out of a bar- ge 

rel or drum. 


Works easily, 
quickly andji@ 
efficiently and/i@ 
gets all the‘ 
contents. No 
Waste. No ‘ 
Drip Patent Pending 


Worth double the price as a trouble saver. 


ROTHWEILER & CO. 
Seattle Wash. 
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American Brand 
QUALITY SERVICE 
Screen Wire Cloth 


Lasts Longer — Looks Better 
also 
American Bronze, 
Galvanoid Enameled, Painted, 
Bright Galvanized 
All Meshes and Widths 


American Wire Fabrics Co. 
Chicago, II. 


FACTORIES: 
Clinton, Iowa Mt. Wolf, Pa. Niles, Mich. 











Aluminum Solder 


SOLDER ALUMINUM and 
GUARANTEE the WORK 


with 


White Star 
Aluminum Solder Kit 


This Kit contains | Ib. Solder, scraper, 
slick, written guarantee, and instructions. 

Used with an ordinary blow-torch. 

Solder metals at 350 deg. F. 

Flows freely. 


Makes perfect joint. 
Net price, $2.50 per Kit. 
Extra Solder, $1.50 per lb. 


The Ideal Bronze Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 











Competition forbids increas- 
ing profits by raising prices, 
but it doesn’t forbid increas- 
ing sales by selling a bet- 
ter line. More sales mean 
bigger profits—you give 
more and get more when 
you sell 





Made a little difterent— 
a little better than others, 
cost no more, sell easier and 
oftener. Our catalog shows 
a long line of profit makers 
—pumps of special design 
construction and  adapta- 
bility. 














HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 


CALVA , ILL 
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WHY 


COLUMBIAN MANILA ROPE 
IS UNEXCELLED 


Columbian Manila Rope is made in the most modern Cordage Mill in the 
country—on the best rope-making machinery—by a highly perfected manu- 
facturing process—under the careful supervision of expert rope-makers. 

Columbian Manila Rope is built to be strong and durable. The fibre of 
which it is made is selected for its toughness—the yarns and strands are 
properly twisted and laid—and every fibre, yarn and strand is carefully tested. 

Every foot of Columbian Rope is forced to undergo a rigid examin- 
ation by inspectors who will accept nothing but the best, and not a coil 
leaves the factory that isn’t as near perfect as it is humanly possible to 
make it. 

These are the reasons why Columbian Manila Rope stands to-day one of 


the finest pieces of Cordage the Cordage Industry has produced. 
The honest merit of this rope has built its reputation. 


Let us send you our booklet on ‘‘How to Order Columbian Rope and Twine”’ 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY, Auburn, “The Cordage City,” New York 
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A New Chain - Pipe 
Wrench by the 
_ Billings& Spencer Co. 


HICH, 

for the 
first time in the 
construction of 
this type of 
wrench, ac- 
complishes re- 
versibility of 
action — works 
either way 
without disen- 
gaging and 


The above cut shows the wrench in its two positions turning 





The Billings Chain Pipe-Wrench, because of its new and exclusive fea- 
tures, saves many an hour and solves many an awkward situation. Read 
the facts. 

The important and exclusive feature of this wrench is its double-action 
or reversibility. Pipe can be turned in either direction without the process 
of removing and turning over the wrench. This is due to the angular posi- 
tion of the elliptical jaws, which allows the engagement of either the outer 
or inner teeth. 

The combination feature of this wrench consists of its adaptability to 
pipe fittings and short connections, as well as ordinary pipe. By removing 
the outside elliptical jaws, thereby bringing into play the narrow jaw 
attached to the under part of the handle, the wrench is immediately con- 

verted into an efficient tool for narrow or irregular 
work where a broader wrench would be ineffectual. 
The elliptical jaws are serrated on all sides and 
may be easily changed end for end, thus giving 
double life to the wrench. 
With the outer jaws removed, the wrench is available for 
nut and bolt heads, as well as pipe fittings. 
The handle is so designed as to give the 
necessary strength with minimum of weight. 
The handle and jaws are made 
from steel drop forging cf superior 
quality, the jaws being carefully 
hardened. All parts are inter- 
changeable. 








The tool is 
made with either 
a flat-link or cable 
chain. The chains 
are made in our 
own factory, and 
are of sufficient 
safety-test to in- 
sure an absolutely 

The above cut shows the h as adapted to fitting nipples, etc. reliable tool. 
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On the 
Bathroom floor 





Altractive and Walerproof 


Armstrongs® Linoleum- 


Every sale of bathroom fixtures or supplies opens the way to a 
sale of linoleum, the most widely used floor covering for bathrooms. 
The Armstrong Line includes many beautiful tile and mosaic designs, 
as well as “plains” and “granites,” which are ideal for that purpose. 


Hundreds of hardware merchants now sell Armstrong’s Linoleum 
for bathrooms, kitchens, porches, laundries, etc. One merchant says, 
in effect: “I never sell a range without suggesting linoleum to the 
customers, and they nearly all take advantage of the removal of the 
old stove to lay a new floor covering.” 

Why not let us send you prices and samples, without obligation; 
also details about our free selling helps—window displays, lantern 
slides, newspaper cuts, hangers, felt pennants, show cards, car cards, 
etc. 


Mail the coupon 


Armstrong Cork Co, 228 


You may send me, “without cost or 


Linoleum Dept. La neaster Pa. obligation, your free books; also prices 


and samples. 


Geo. B. Swayne 
Selling Agent 


212 Fifth Ave. New York- Heyworth Bldg Chicago| 
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ERE is a most useful measuring 

instrument which machinists need 
in laying out their work. It is an easy 
tool to sell because of the complicated 
layouts which are constantly arising now- 
adays in metal manufacturing. 








Because of its variety of uses, most toolmakers 
and machinists want the 


Starrett 


660% at ore. 


Surface Gage 


for scribing lines on the work. This gage may 
be used on all kinds of surfaces. Starrett surface 
gages are made in many different styles and sizes. 


THAT 


} 
‘ 


an 
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Ask your tool clerk to study the uses of this sur- 
face gage. It is fully described on pages 236 
to 241 of the Starrett catalog No. 21A. 








The L.S. Starrett Co. 


The World’s Greatest Toolmakers 


ATHOL, MASS. 
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A Big Seller for Garage Doors 


This hinge is not one of the “Hit or Miss’ type. 
It is made especially for use on garage doors. Once 
on there is never a doubt about its coming off—it 
holds down the job and gives long, unfailing serv- 
ice. It is the new 


NATIONAL 
Reversible “T” Hinge 


; 

See how convenient it is. It is made with a loose pin 
so that the ““T”’ part can be reversed and used as a full 
surface hinge, or mortised into the jamb when brick con- 
struction is used. 


After hinge is placed in position the end of pin can 
be slightly riveted to prevent its removal. 


Made in 6, 8 and 10-inch sizes. Finishes: Bright 
Steel, Japan, Dead Black Japan, Sherardized Steel Pin 
and Sherardized Dead Black Japan with steel pin. 


- We pack each hinge in an individual carton and seal it 
with gummed tape. This makes it easy to handle and also 
prevents loss of screws, which are always packed with 
them. 


Remember good goods in good packages sell best. 
Order by number—No. 840, described on page 44 of our 
1917 Catalog of Builders’ Hardware. 


National Mfg. Company 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 


1917 
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j What’s Doing and Why 


a Big Men Directing the Government’s War Activities Share 
Their Thoughts With Business America 
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NHIS is the greatest number of any hardware’ ton on the morning of May 25 carried editors with 
paper ever published. It contains more meat sharpened pencils and big note pads. 
for thinking citizens of the United States The meetings were held in the Cabinet Room of 
than has ever been printed between the covers of a the New Willard Hotel. They started at 9 o’clock 
hardware journal. It is an evidence of the pro- in the morning and between that hour and 5 o’clock 
gressive, wide-awake spirit of the American busi- that afternoon more was said in that little room than 
ness magazine. It contains the word-for-word utter- has been spoken in any one place in any one day 
ances of those big Americans who are directing the in America during the past ten years. 
affairs of our Government in this history-making / Eighteen of the men who are directing our part 
period. in the ‘world’s war welcomed the opportunity to 
On May 25 the editors of one hundred and six-_ tell business magazine readers what they were 
teen business magazines made a trip to the National doing, and why they were doing it. What they 
Capital. The idea was born in New York and acted said is of such vital importance that practically this 
upon with the promptness which has marked the entire issue of HARDWARE AGE is devoted to their 
activities of the editorial conferences of the New’ utterances. We have called it the War Number. 
; York Business Publishers Association since its Washington has suddenly become the business 
3 formation bound together for educational purposes center of America. The lobbies of the hotels are 
q the editors of all the great business papers of the _ filled with manufacturers and jobbers who are there 
4 metropolitan city. The idea was that so many things to sell Uncle Sam. The needs of the Government 
% of world importance were taking place in Washing- have suddenly become acute, and those who come to 
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ei ton that no one man working in the usual manner fill the needs are not kept cooling their heels in the 
bey? could begin to grasp it all. The editors planned corridors. Big sales are being made every day. 
: to have personal interviews with Washington’s lead- Some of that seven billion dollars is already on the 





ers and to have them all in one day. A carefully way to the manufacturers and workers. It is a tre- 
selected committee went to Washington, told the mendous task to make over a pleasure car or a busi- 
men we wanted to hear that we were coming a_ ness truck into an armored tank. That is what is 
hundred strong, told them of the millions of busi- going on in Washington. 
a ness men who were readers of our magazines, im- The men who are acting as machinists for the 
“a pressed upon them the importance of sharing their American people are working so hard that they min- 
thoughts with business America and in return we gle daylight and electric light in every day’s work. 
received assurance of a hearty welcome at the These men have written nearly all of this issue of 
Capital. HARDWARE AGE. They have told us about the big 
Telegrams were promptly sent to the business work they have undertaken and each in his own way 
magazines in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and has told us how his part of the big job is going for- 
other centers and every train going into Washing- ward. 
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No one man could do it. The work at Washing- 
ton represents co-ordination of effort in a marked 
degree. It is being pushed with energy and with 
good judgment. 

Knockers can find plenty to criticise, but analyze 
the disparaging things you see written about our 
war plans and actions, and you will find every knock 
a localized knock. The work as a whole is big, broad 
and going full steam ahead. The men who have 


George Creel 
Chairman 


HIS is George Creel, censor. He is chairman of 
the Committee on Public Information for the 
United States of America. He is 36 years old 

and doesn’t look it; is a bundle of nerves; an inter- 
esting, intensive speaker. He has been reporter, 
magazine writer, political journalist and political re- 
former. He is author of “Wilson and the Issues.” 
In 1909 he went to Denver as editorial writer on the 
Post; later he was Police Commissioner and then 
editor of Rocky Mountain News. Creel was one of 
the chief publicity aides of the Democratic National 
Committee during the Wilson campaign. He mar- 
ried Blanche Bates. Creel says his job is to assist 
the newspapers to “get out” correct news. 

He said: “I took this job because I believe in 
the freedom of the press and because I wanted to 
guard it. The power of the press was never as 
great as it is to-day. We want to appreciate its 
responsibility. The ‘Rules and Regulations’ pub- 
lished by our committee might better be called ‘Ad- 
vice and Suggestions.’ 

“News to-day should be the last word in common 
sense. We should positively bar the publication of 
the movements of bodies of troops, the movements 
of ships, the activities at any of our positions of 
defense. We should profit by early lessons in this 
war. The Germans were thoroughly posted four 
days before the arrival of our destroyer fleet in 
England. They even knew at what port it would 
land and endeavors were made to blow it up by 
mining the waters through which it had to pass. 

“There is no compulsion about this matter of 
news. There is patriotism, loyalty and co-operation. 
It is our business in Washington to make the differ- 
ent departments understand the value of publicity. 
There are hundreds of activities. that need our co- 
operation. 

“We are not going to have worse business. We 
are going to have different business. Newspapers 
and magazines have the power to mold thought. 
It is a great day for the press. We have always 
had power, but we have never had true recognition 
of that power in Washington. Newspaper men are 
now on many of the most powerful committees, an’ 
they are doing splendid work. 

“The voice of the President does not carry beyond 
the walls of the White House; the voices of congress- 
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given you a review of their work in this issue of 
HARDWARE AGE are tackling the biggest job the 
United States has ever started to handle. The 
readers of HARDWARE AGE are behind them with 
every encouragement and every assistance at their 
command. 

Read what the alarm clock of war has done to 
America. Uncle Sam is wide awake and is making 
ready for a long campaign. 


Committee 
on Public 
Information 


Brown Bros., N 


men or senators do not carry beyond the four walls 
in which they speak. The heads of these important 
committees can speak their message to the people, 
and their voices will reach but a few hundred or 
a few thousand. Editors are the eyes and ears of 
the nation, and their printed pages must carry the 
messages of these important times. We have been 
a profession with little fraternity. This meeting is 
the evidence of a new day. You will get great 
messages here to-day. Make them clear.” 


RANCIS S. PEABODY, chairman of the Com- 

mittee on Coal Production, Council of National 

Defense, president of the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., was the next speaker. He is a 
clear cut, wholesome-looking business man, stands 
squarely on both feet, speaks with the confidence of 
a man who knows what he is doing and promptly in- 
spires confidence. 

The Fuel Board represents all the coal fields of 
the United States. The offices of this board are 
in the Interior Building. The’ purpose of this com- 
mittee is to increase coal production, facilitate dis- 
tribution and eliminate waste in consumption. The 
output of coal in the United States is six hundred 
million tons per year, or about half the world’s 
production. Chairman Peabody said: “I am a 
business man and appreciate business publications. 
You can and I know will take a message. You will 
be interested, I am sure, in the experiences of a 
civilian in Washington. The country at large has 
a wrong idea of the efficiency of the Government. 
Most people think of official Washington as a ball 
of red tave. There is not a word of truth in it. 
In all my business life I have never seen such ex- 
amples of efficiency, and have never enjoyed more 
helpful assistance. 

“I came to Washington in response to a telegram. 
I met Secretary Lane at 11 o’clock the morning 
I arrived. ‘Your duty,’ he said, ‘is to increase the 
production and speed up the deliveries of coal.’ They 
showed me my offices; they were bare empty rooms. 
Just twenty-four hours later we moved in. The 
rooms were thoroughly furnished, the telephones, 
the lights, the buzzers and every other detail was 
in perfect working order, and such information as 
we needed was right on tap. 
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‘‘We have already settled five strikes. That means 
a lot to the production end of our job. The big 
railroad people and the big labor leaders have shown 
the American spirit in their co-operation. We have 
jumped production in the Pittsburgh fields from 50 
per cent capacity to 70 per cent capacity. The 
Illinois fields were producing 55 per cent capacity. 
It has jumped to 72 per cent capacity. We have 
been able to do this because all departments of this 
Government are pulling together. They do not 
hamper with red tape. They assist. 

“In four days after our offices were opened all 
the maps and all the statistics of all the coal fields 
in this country were hanging on the walls of that 
office. To gather that material would have taken 
any individual months. Team work did it in four 
days. 

“Jealousy between civilian and regular employees 
of the Government couldn’t have accomplished such 
results. Patriotism, loyalty and hard work is repre- 
sented in the accomplishments in Washington to-day. 
Many men who are giving their time to the Govern- 
ment in this crisis are doing as I am doing. I have 
severed my connection with my own business; they 
don’t even write to me. I have gladly given up my 
regular work to do all I can for my Government. I 
am beyond the conscription age by many years, but 
age is no bar to doing my bit. 

“We are all working to the limit of our ability 
and endurance. The public officials in Washington 
are doing their utmost. Don’t criticize them un- 
fairly, rather praise beyond the limit. The spirit 
of the time is the love of country. You can tell 
the people that there is no shortage of coal. It’s 
a coal panic. We are producing more coal than ever 
before. A banker recently called me up in Chicago 
and asked me about the coal shortage. I told him 
there was none, but he was worried and insisted 
upon ordering 25 tons put in his cellar at once. ‘See 
here,’ I said to him, ‘if a run started on your bank 
and I called you up and asked you for the truth, 
and you told me that your assets were double your 
liabilities, and that a run on your bank was foolish- 
ness, and I still insisted upon drawing all my money 
out of your bank I would be doing you an injustice, 
wouldn’t I? I would not only take out my money, 
but my action might influence many other people to 
draw out their money, and a money panic might do 
your bank very serious injury! He saw the point 
and his coal order waits as it should wait until 
the regular time when he usually orders it. We 
call all help stop this coal panic. There is absolutely 
no reason for it. 

“Then our commission has speeded up shipments 
on the Great Lakes. We are forcing users to pool 
their shipments. It was the custom to hold coal 
until the individual shipper had enough for a cargo. 
By pooling we have increased shipments by over 
3,000,000 tons and the boats are by the same system 
bringing back as much additional iron ore. 

“It worked so well that we are now pooling barge 
shipments along the Atlantic Coast and manufac- 
turing New England is greatly appreciating the im- 
provement. 

“We are giving preference first to the Govern- 
ment; second, to the munition plants; third, to the 
Allies; fourth, to the railroads in coal districts and 
fifth, to other railroads. The coal panic was a nasty 
cloud and still looks stormy, but it is but a passing 
shower, or will be if we use common sense and honest 
publicity.” 


D*: PEARSON, president of the Iowa State Col- 

lege, is one of the best substitutes in the Na- 
tional League. He must be a modest man, so much 
so, that we couldn’t get a picture of him in all Wash- 
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ington, where photographs of public men are ag 
common as picture postals in other towns. Then we 
tried New York, but no picture of Pearson. Hig 
is more “stalk” work than “stick” work, however, 
David Franklin Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, 
was on our program, but a press of official business 
kept him away, and he sent Pearson. Personally [| 
was glad he did. If there is any one in the agricul- 
tural department who can say more in fewer words 
than this Iowa college president I’d gladly make the 
trip back to Washington to hear him. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has control over the following 
bureaus: Weather, Animal Industry, Plant Indus- 
try, Forest Service, Chemistry, Soils, Entomology, 
Biological Survey and Crop Estimates. Dr. Pearson 
said: 


jt is not necessary to discuss the normal activities 

of the Department of Agriculture at any length, 
because you are aware of the work of the United 
States Weather Bureau, of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, which has charge of the meat inspection 
service of the country; the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, which has done so much to introduce new and 
profitable economic plants, and the Bureau of Soils, 
which is making a survey or an inventory of the 
soils throughout the country, so that we may know 
more definitely what the different soils are capable 
of producing and what they need to stimulate them 
to the best and largest production; the Bureau of 
Entomology, and the Bureau of Chemistry, which is 
enforcing the United States pure food law; the 
Office of Markets, organized and very largely 
developed since Secretary Houston took charge 
of the department, four years ago, and the newly or- 
ganized Office of States’ Relations, which super- 
vises the Government work along agricultural lines, 
which is conducted in co-operation with the various 
States, and which now has come to be a very large 
item in the department’s work. The annual budget 
of the Department of Agriculture is in the vicinity 
of 25 millions of dollars, and there are over fifteen 
thousand employees on the roll. 

Now, what about the present food situation, which 
has caused so much anxiety? Let me review it very 
briefly. 

In 1914 when the war broke out, we had an un- 
usually large stock of food in the world; the crops 
of 1913 had been, perhaps, the largest in the history 
of the world; the crops of 1914 also were large, and 
,1915 was marked by large crops, especially in this 
country, some of them being bumper crops. In 
1916, however, there was a reduction of crop yields 
throughout the entire world—in this country as 
elsewhere—and that was partly due to a shortage of 
labor, to a shortage of fertilizers, and largely due to 
climatic conditions. It resulted immediately in an 
increase in the prices of food products, and that, of 
course, is a point which has aroused the interest of 
the public very largely. Food prices have more than 
doubled in this country, and they have increased 
very greatly throughout the world. Let me remind 
you that the law of supply and demand, while it re- 
lates to food products as to other products, acts in 
a somewhat different way in connection with food 
products, because the demand for food is so inelas- 
tic. It has been pointed out by one of our econo- 
mists that a man who is in the habit of paying fifty 
cents for a dinner is quite willing to pay one dollar 
for his dinner, if necessary; but, having had the 
dinner, he would not pay ten cents for another din- 
ner. And so if the food supply falls off even 
slightly, it is felt in a very marked way, and its 
reaction is indicated in the prices; and, on the con- 
trary, when there is a slight excess of food prod- 
ucts, over the requirements the bottom of the market 
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may completely go out, and that has happened many 
times in many spots in this country, where, for ex- 
ample, potatoes are a leading crop; many of these 
potato crops have never been dug because of a 
larger production than the demand for the potatoes, 
and the fact that the price had gone up. So that the 
fact that prices have doubled does not mean, by any 
means, that the supply of food has decreased cor- 
respondingly. 

The chief exports of this country are breadstuffs 
and meats, wheat, in the form of whole wheat, and 
flour, and various meats, killed and alive. Our 
wheat and wheat equivalent exports previous to the 
war were running about 100 million bushels 
per year. In the first year of the war they jumped 
to about 330 millions of bushels, and in the next 
year they were 243 millions of bushels, and the last 
year—the year now about to close—it is estimated 
that the exports of wheat will amount to only about 
175 millions of bushels. Our exports of beef consti- 
tute about 12 per cent, I should say. Meat, includ- 
ing pork, constitutes about 12 per cent of our pro- 
duction, which has increased about 65 per cent since 
the war began. 

Now, what about the prospects of food produc- 
tion in the immediate future? I cannot do better 
than to give you just a few round numbers, taken 
from a monthly crop report issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. On May 1 of this year the 
area of what to be harvested in this country was re- 
ported as twenty-eight million acres, or twelve mil- 
lion acres (31 per cent) less than the acreage planted 
last fall. The last winter was unusually hard on 
the wheat crop; in large areas in Nebraska 85 per 
cent of the winter wheat has been killed; in other 
areas in the Middle West 100 per cent has been 
killed, or so nearly that the ground has been plowed 
up for other crops. So this year we have a smaller 
acreage of winter wheat, by 31 per cent, than last 
winter; and, furthermore, the average condition of 
that wheat for this year is 73 per cent, which is the 
lowest that has been reported for many years. A 
year ago it was about 84 per cent—the average con- 
dition of the wheat. 

That is a dark picture, but I want to say to you 
immediately that there is no special occasion for 
alarm. While wheat is our great bread crop, and 
we have learned to depend upon it, corn in this 
country is our king crop. Our normal corn yield is 
about three times the yield of wheat, and, thus far, 
only about 10 per cent of the corn crop has gone 
into human food—and corn is as good a food as 
wheat; so there, you see, is one of our safety points. 
I am going to speak about that again in a few mo- 
ments. 

I have touched only on wheat; there are other 
phases that are more or less serious, that I might 
touch upon, but I will not take your time. Imme- 
diately when the food situation came to be known, 
Secretary Houston called in St. Louis a conference 
of the agricultural official representatives of the 
States from the Atlantic Coast to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and a few days later a similar conference was 
held for the Pacific Coast States, and those men can- 
vassed the entire situation; they made recommenda- 
tions to the secretary, and he has embodied those 
recommendations in a report to the Senate, which I 
am going to leave with your chairman, and his 
recommendations are to-day under consideration in 
Congress, in the form of two bills—one relating 
particularly to measures to encourage the produc- 
tion of food, and the other relating particularly to 
measures for the control of food—especially to pre- 
vent improper speculation, cornering and gambling 
in food products. 

In each State now there is a special committee 
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giving attention to this food question. As a rule, 
that committee is composed of the official agricul- 
tural representatives, including the officers of agri- 
cultural organizations—in some cases, the Governor. 
Those committees are co-operating with the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture. Some States are 
entitled to high praise for the work they have done. 
New York State has arranged its committee and ap- 
propriated half a million dollars for them to work 
with. A few other States have made smaller 
appropriations. In most cases the legislature was 
not in session, so nothing special was done, except 
to appoint a committee to work under such au- 
thority as might already obtain. 

There has been a large response to the proclama- 
tions of the President and Governors, and to the ap- 
peals issued by the Secretary of Agriculture, to in- 
crease food production. The great need of 
increasing our food production has been somewhat 
misunderstood in our country. It is not expected 
that the people of this country will suffer by starva- 
tion, but there is a great need on the part of our 
friendly European countries for our help, and every 
pound of food that we can produce here, or save 
here, will increase by that much what we may send 
to those people who truly are suffering, and some of 
them are perilously near the point of starvation. 
Gardens have been established by the million, and 
I am afraid some people are doomed to disappoint- 
ment, where they have planted their potatoes under 
apple trees, trying to raise two crops on the same 
patch of ground, or where they have put in beans in 
a country where anthraonose is known to attack 
every bean that shows its head above the ground. 
Yet there will be a large increase of food products 
on account of these voluntary efforts. Some manufac- 
turing concerns—and I want to mention this to you 
particularly; most of you know it, doubtless—have 
arranged to facilitate this gardening movement 
among their employees, and we commend that effort 
most highly. Some of them have given the land, 
have plowed it, and even are arranging automobile 
transportation for squads of their employees to go 
out every day and attend to these gardens. 

We are emphasizing particularly the need of pro- 
ducing the garden foods that will be needed next 
winter—not radishes and lettuce, but substantial 
foods that will keep. We are emphasizing also the 
great importance of every community producing 
the food which that community will need for its own 
use. The Southern States are importing food, which 
they might now raise, from other sections of the 
country, to the extent of six hundred million dollars 
in value annually. Now, that may be all right in 
normal times, but it is not right now, because every 
railroad car is needed for transporting products of 
importance to the war needs, and should not be re- 
quired to transport products into sections of the 
country where those products might well be pro 
duced. So great emphasis is being given to the 
needs of producing the entire range of food prod- 
ucts, as far as possible, within each locality; and, 
beyond that, an excess of transportable food that 
may be sent to other parts of the country, wherever 
necessary, and exported to the other countries. 

The limiting factor in most sections on food pro- 
duction is labor, and here again your readers are 
giving splendid help, but many of them could give 
more. The Department of Agriculture has entered 
into a co-operative arrangement with the Depart- 
ment of Labor so that the two organizations, co- 
operating with railroads and others interested, have 
undertaken the great task of moving labor into sec- 
tions of the country where it is most needed, but 
before that is done everything possible is to be done 
to find local labor to fill the needs. An 
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appeal has gone out to the seven hundred 
thousand retired farmers in this country, many 
of whom are well able to work, and who want to 
work. Special arrangements are under way now 
for placing on farms many thousands of college 
students and high school students who have had 
some training along that line, and are very useful, 
many of them being able to take the place of a man 
in farmwork. On a stock farm it is necessary to 
have labor that has been trained for that kind of 
work; they must have labor that can handle a four- 
horse team, in the Middle West; they must have 
labor that can handle machinery; but on many of 
the truck farms and grain farms inexperienced 
labor is of value. 

Now, the business concerns throughout the coun- 
try have assisted by allowing their employees to 
take time off, agreeing in advance to do this; many 
of them are now booked in our labor offices to go out 
during the harvest time—the time of the peak of 
the load—and assist in getting in the crops. In 
one of the Western States some bank clerks have 
volunteered to work during harvest time three after- 
noons a week. That is not very much for them, but 
when a thousand of them have done that it means 
the garnering of a large amount of the crops before 
they are injured by the weather. And so we are 
endeavoring to encourage that idea, and I want to 
emphasize it, because I am sure that you will be 
glad to emphasize it through your papers. We are 
asking the industrial concerns and business con- 
cerns of this country, in so far as their business will 
adapt itself to these needs, to encourage their em- 
ployees, especially the farm-raised employees, to go 
out into the country during the peak of the load and 
assist the farmers, and a great many of our busi- 
ness men have done more than that; they have 
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agreed to pay these laborers the difference in the 
wages, if there is a difference, between what the 
farmer can pay them and what they have been earn- 
ing in the factory, or wherever they have been em- 
ployed. 

The other great point which the department is 
emphasizing is the conservation of food. This coun- 
try is notoriously a wasteful country. You know 
well enough that we have been wasting a billion 
cubic feet of natural gas a day for a great period 
of time, although that has been stopped now. We 
have been wasting the fertility of our ground in the 
same way. We are wasting bread; we are wasting 
food. It is conservatively estimated that the value of 
the waste of food from American homes is not less 
then seven hundred million dollars per year; two 
cents per capita per day. A slice of bread per home 
per day wasted means a million and a half barrels 
of flour in this country every year. The amount of 
butter wasted in our homes—one-sixty-fourth of a 
pound a day wasted in each home, represents the 
production of half a million cows a year. 

Now, to summarize, we are emphasizing the neces- 
sity for the substitution of corn for wheat. The 
necessity of saving our crops from insect depreda- 
tion, and our animals and crops from animal and 
plant diseases, and the like; and, furthermore, the 
department is giving special attention to the subject 
of standardizing and marketing our products, in or- 
der that the movement may be more direct from the 
producer to the consumer, and that unnecessary in- 
termediate charges may be decreased or done away 
with. 

There are many ways in which all the people of 
this country can co-operate in these very important 
lines of work, and I thank you for the opportunity 
of referring to some of them on this occasion. 
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Great West and of Alaska. He is direct, straight- 
forward, and a real Westerner. 

As Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Lane exercises 
supervision over the General Land Office, Office of 
Indian Affairs, Patent Office, Geological Survey, 
Reclamation Service, National Park Service, and the 
following bureaus: Pensions, Education and Mines. 

Lane started talking the way an engine takes up 
a load. He started easy, sort of feeling his way. 
His voice didn’t seem to quite fill the room. A 
window was up near where I was seated, and I got 
up and closed it because I thought that the noise 
of the street was disturbing him. I learned before 
he had finished that the noise of a boiler factory 
couldn’t distract the attention of one of his audi- 
ence. He is an orator, his words come molded with 
adornments. He says commonplace things in a 
way that makes you feel that you want to frame 
them. This was his message: 
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HE department of government that I represent 
has to do with the sources from which we are 
to draw for the carrying on of this war in no in- 
considerable part, but I do not know that it is 
worth while, in talking to a body of men such as 
yourselves, to speak of the resources of the United 
States, of our mines, of our ores, of our lumber, 
of our lands, of our waters, of our inventors, of 
the genius of our people that has solved the difficul- 
ties of 150 years of life. I think I had rather talk 
with you very directly and very simply about the 
larger question. 

You have heard Mr. Vanderlip say that this was 
a real war in which we are engaged. I think per- 
haps I can serve you best and serve the country 
best by answering a question or two that may be 
in your minds. The size of this war no one can 
magnify; no one has the mind that can grasp fig- 
ures such as this war involves—a war with forty 
million people in arms, a war in which fifteen mil- 
lion people have passed over the great beyond, a 
war in which it has been necessary to mobilize 
every resource of every country on the face of the 
round globe. Nothing comparable with it has even 
been dreamed of by man; and we are a part of it 
now, and why are we a part of it? I find that 
people have short memories; I find that we are a 
kindly and a sympathetic people, who cannot main- 
tain in ourselves a consciousness of bitterness for 
any length of time. I find the question constantly 
put, “Why are we fighting Germany?” And I find, 
too, a difficulty in the minds of many to realize the 
abstraction, “Democracy.” How is democracy im- 
perilled? Why should I send my boy to France 
to fight for democracy? Why should you spend all 
your tens of thousands in a fight for this abstrac- 
tion, democracy? It took us over two years on this 
side of the water to understand the significance of 
this war. We saw Belgium invaded; we had sym- 
pathy for Belgium. Belgium was a little country; 
Belgium was a country that had done no harm to 
any one, and our hearts went out to Belgium. We 
saw Liege and Louvain, and we heard Cardinal 
Mercier, but we did not understand their signifi- 
cance. That is the plain fact. 

But now, after two years and a half, in which 
the whole purpose of Germany has been developed, 
we can plainly see that, translated into American 
history and the terms of our past, Liege stands for 
Bunker Hill and Louvain for Lexington and Cardi- 
nal Mercier is a Patrick Henry. 

We saw France invaded, outraged, desecrated, 
partly ruined, and we have seen one million three 
hundred thousand Frenchmen lay down their lives 
to save the land of Lafayette, and yet we did not 
realize, at the beginning, the significance of that in- 
vasion or the outrage that was put upon France. 
France, we must always remember, was the first 
land in Europe—in the world—to follow the lead 
that we gave in standing for free institutions and 
in raising high the banner of liberty, equality and 
fraternity. France followed ovr example. She, as 
a child of freedom, is our child; but yet we did 
not go to her rescue because France was far away; 
France was involved with a neighbor with whom 
she had antipathies, but we had not learned what 
the significance of the invasion of France was. 
And we have sympathy with England because the 
laws and the traditions and the standards of liv- 
ing that we have, and that are called Anglo-Saxon 
Civilization, came from England; and because of 
another reason—that we fought England twice, 
once upon the sea and once upon the land—and de- 
feated her both times; and out of our fights Eng- 
land has learned what she cannot do to colonies; 
and for that reason, and that reason alone, Aus- 
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tralia and New Zealand and Africa and Canada 
are fighting to-day with her for the freedom of the 
seas. 

And we understand the significance of this new 
movement in Russia. Why is it that they look 
with favor upon Americans in Russia? It is be- 
cause this new Russia that we see to-day is a Russia 
based upon the principles that Washington and 
Jefferson and Lincoln taught, and the thing that 
those nations are fighting for is the thing that we 
have taught the world. That is the reason that we 
have sympathy with them; but our sympathy was 
not enough to involve us in this war, because we 
had a traditional policy that was against taking up 
the quarrels of other peoples. 

We are fighting Germany because Germany in- 
sisted that we should fight her; she violated all our 
rights, she attacked us, and we saw as time went 
on that there would be no freedom for us, that 
Bunker Hill and Lexington and all the proud names 
of the past would be idle, valueless, unless we were 
willing to assert our duty, if you please; unless we 
were willing to let our sympathies take concrete 
shape and support the principles in which we be- 
lieve, so that there might be freedom upon the land 
and freedom upon the shore as well. 

People say these things are of the past—Belgium 
and France and Russia and the Lusitania and the 
Sussex—that those things are all of the past—why 
bring them up now? My friends, those who talk 
in that way simply fail to realize that the philoso- 
phy, the purpose, the determination of Germany 
could not be realized by the world until Germany 
showed to what extent she would go. Belgium and 
the Lusitania and the Sussex are but bits of evi- 
dence which, put together, bring forcibly to the 
mind this one thing: that Government by the soldier 
is not consistent with Government by the people. 

Germany is a great power; the Germans are a 
wonderful people; but Germany has a will to rule 
that is inconsistent with our determination that 
Government by the people shall live. 

Germany is a combination of two things—of a 
survival and of an invention. She is a combination, 
in her government, of the feudalism of the thir- 
teenth century combined with the inventive genius 
and the organization and the methods of the nine- 
teenth century. Feudalism plus science is what she 
represents; and feudalism plus science is fighting 
to-day against democracy plus science; and we must 
determine which shall be the dominant one on the 
face of the earth, because they are irreconcilables— 
just as irreconcilable as slavery in the South and 
freedom in the North. And they are willing to 
go to any length in order to see that their philoso- 
phy persists. Leave them alone, within their own 
territory; we have no quarrel with Germany’s de- 
sire to develop as Germany, but we know perfectly 
well now that the system which she represents is 
one that makes for the aggressive conquest of the 
world, just as surely as the system that Mohammed 
tried to carry out centuries ago; and Mohammed 
tried to carry out his system by methods that were 
as far from the civilized standards of his day as 
are the methods that Germany has attempted to the 
methods of our day—the dropping of bombs from 
dirigibles upon harmless civilians, the submarine 
striking in the dark at harmless women and chil- 
dren, the scattering of all kinds of evils in the 
name of war. 

The very fiend of war himself would not stand 
for those things that have been done in his name 
during these past two years. 

It may be wrong for a people to be governed by 
their hearts; it may be that we should not allow 
our sympathies to be aroused; but there comes a 
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time when we realize that sympathy develops into 
self-interest, and when you review the situation as 
it exists in Europe, and as it has existed, no man 
can seriously deny that our interests as a nation 
and as a democratic people are involved in this 
war, because the power that would ruthlessly tear 
up a treaty with Belgium, that would invade France, 
that would do the things that have been done to a 
neutral nation, indeed to all neutral nations upon 
the seas, that power would certainly demand from 
an overwhelmed England, Canada on the north by 
way of indemnity. Then our three thousand miles 
of border would be threatened for all time to come, 
and we would be living in haunting fear. 

So I would impress upon you not merely to take 
the idealistic view of this war—a view robustly 
stated by the President, and in every way appreci- 
ated and eulogized by the people of this country and 
of Europe—but take the very practical view: look 
at America and America’s interest, and when you 
come to deal with the hard technical problems upon 
which you men write from week to week, put into 
your editorial the understanding and the thought 
that America is not fighting merely for an ideal; 
that America is fighting for something that is ex- 
tremely real, that is vital to us; that we do not 
wish to go back to the day when one man can im- 
pose his will upon a hundred million men; that we 
wish our country to continue its life upon the basis 
of common consent, and not upon imposed power; 
that the man who is in khaki to-day in the United 
States or in Europe shall not continue to be the 
master of the fortunes of this continent or of any 
other continent; that the civilian, the man who 
works with his hands in the mine or on the farm 
or in the factory or in the office, is the man who 
makes modern civilization, and that we are fighting 
for his right to live; and so when you appeal to 
the coal men to make a fair price on coal, when you 
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appeal to the railroad men to give cars so that traffic 
can move, and to make their rules so that the sery- 
ice that the country needs can be given, when you 
appeal to the copper men to come along with their 
supply, when you appeal to the farmer to develop 
larger crops, when you appeal to the warehouse 
man to handle his business so that we will not be 
the subjects of speculation, when you appeal to all 
the business interests of the United States, the 
great interests of the United States that you rep- 
resent, you will have behind you always the thought 
that we cannot revert to the old day of feudalism 
and monarchy, and that we are fighting for the 
thing that was born in the United States, and that 
the world has followed, and that now that a great 
power of supreme genius has risen to organize 
militarism as it never was organized before, and to 
impose a new form of government upon the world 
and to dominate it by its will, that we stand be- 
side those who have followed our example in oppos- 
ing the extension of that principle of feudalism 
and that we stand for a people that are free and 
for a government that is based upon the consent of 
the governed. 

If you will have in your souls that idea, then the 
people of the United States will be fired, as they 
are not fired to-day, with a feeling that this fight is 
their fight; that it is not far off across the water 
and upon neighboring continents, but is a thing 
vital and real to the people of the United States, 
as real as the war between the States, more real 
than the war with Spain, and as real as the War 
of the Revolution, and that we are willing to make 
the sacrifices that those men made. 

I saw the other day at Yorktown a simple grave- 
stone, and on it were these words: “Thomas Nel- 
son, Governor of Virginia. He gave his all for 
liberty.” And that is the proudest eulogy that any 
man can have. 
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fense and seacoast fortifications, army ordnance, 
river and harbor improvements and the prevention 
of obstruction to navigation. 

Baker didn’t lose a second getting tuned up. This 
is what he said: 


ME: BALFOUR, who is surely one of the most 

gracious and delightful guests this nation has 
ever had, and who is still our guest, some years ago 
wrote an essay called “A Fragment on Progress.” 
It admittedly began nowhere, and ended nowhere, 
but it raised the question as to whether there is any 
such thing as progress, not measuring or attempt- 
ing to measure the value of human achievement by 
physical standards, but attempting to assess the do- 
ings of mankind by their contribution to the spirit- 
ual and ideal benefit of the race. In that spirit and 
with his philosophical temper, he undertook to ex- 
amine the question as to whether the devotion of so 
much of the genius of mankind to physical and me- 
chanical invention had really produced in addition 
to human comforts and happiness a result at all in 
proportion to the outlay, and I thing he came some- 
what to the conclusion, though it did not end—it 
ended with a question mark—I think he came some- 
what sadly to the conclusion that it was very doubt- 
ful whether really mankind had much progressed, 
when measured by that standard. I do not know 
that I share that feeling, but I think the answer to 
that question is going to be determined by this war, 
as the answers to many philosophical questions are 
determined by wars. 

We have devoted an enormous part of the intel- 
lectual energy and the physical strength of mankind 
to the conquest of the forces of nature and the re- 
sources of nature. We have reached literally into 
the clouds and captured the greatest servant man- 
kind ever had, and brought him down and turned 
him to driving our dynamos. We have reached 
down into the very center of the earth and taken 
up portions of the earth itself, and, by processes 
which alchemy would have regarded as miraculous 
have used the very bony structure of the earth as a 
fuel for the production of energy to serve us in 
physical ways. We have taken the brain of man 
and put it on the anvil of invention, and brought out 
all manner of physical and mechanical contrivances, 
inventions, aids and appliances, easing the burden 
of doing the physical work of the world; and yet, in 
the very nature of that process, of consuming the 
earth and converting it into new forms and agencies 
for service and helpfulness, the question is not im- 
proper as to whether we have not created a bigger 
servant than we can manage. 

Now, I imagine that the inspiration of the im- 
possible political philosophy which, at present seems 
to govern the German Empire, is born of industrial- 
ism. I suspect that the motive of the Pan-German 
movement, the Berlin-Bagdad movement, the Bag- 
dad Railroad controversy—I suspect that practically 
all of the major things that have been involved in 
that diplomacy of middle Europe for the past 
twenty-five or thirty years are based upon industrial 
aspirations and ambitions, and if we look at it with 
perfect calmness I think we can say, in an uncritical 
or, at least, in an unblaming spirit, that the Ger- 


man ruling mind has become so obsessed with the © 


grandeur of industrial supremacy that it has com- 
pletely lost sense of the existence of moral standards. 

You and I know many Germans. Many of them 
have been our personal acquaintances and our 
friends, and a more gentle and more neighborly and 
more kindly and orderly set of acquaintances none 
of us ever had. It is not in their nature to spread 
poisoned candy and to poison wells, and to commit 
assassination as a process of war upon the sea; it 
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is no more a part of their nature than of anybody’s 
else to resort to barbarity; but when the great 
obsession comes, when the nervous energies of a 
people are devoted for a continuous number of years 
to the idea of mechanical and industrial supremacy, 
and the moral balance is lost or withdrawn, then 
such such results as we now see come to pass. 

You gentlemen have come to Washington and you 
find a totally different situation from any you have 
ever seen here before. Washington differs from 
most of the capital cities of the world in that it is a 
residential city, as distinguished from an industrial 
or a manufacturing city, in that it is distinctively a 
capital city, rather than a large and metropolitan 
center of a country; and yet when you come here 
to-day you find Washington no longer a place of 
beauty only and of calm dispatch of an ordered and 
allotted public business, but you find it electrified 
with energy, you find it full of business, you find 
that the eyes of the business world are centered now 
on Washington, and all other great centers of indus- 
try and commerce and business are merely tributory 
or subcenters to the concentration of the business 
of America in this city of Washington. Now, why 
is that? It is because war has become a thing of 
industry and commerce and business. It is no 
longer Samson with his shield and spear and sword, 
and Goliath with his sling; it is no longer selected 
parties representing nations as champions, and in 
physical conflict one with the other, but it is the con- 
flict of smokestacks now; it is the combat of the 
driving wheel and of the engine, and the nation or 
group of nations in a modern war which is to pre- 
vail is the one which will best be able to coordinate 
and marshal its material, industrial and commer- 
cial strength against the combination which may 
be opposed to it. 

The character of war has changed, not only in the 
manner I have suggested, but it has changed in the 
place in which it is fought. There is no longer beat- 
ing of drums and marching of bands and unfurling 
of flags across wide areas, with men going around 
mountains and meeting one another and fighting 
upon an open plain, but so far as land warfare is 
concerned, it is fought by men who never see one 
another’s faces; it is fought by the use of weapons 
which are trained to indirect fire, and the mathe- 
matical and scientific processes by which observa- 
tion is translated in the aiming of a modern high- 
powered gun, filled with scienée and accurate knowl- 
edge; but that is only the land end. The very skies 
are filled with warriors now, and the underseas as 
well; and so we see that at least a part of the me- 
chanical progress which has been made by mankind 
has been drafted into the making of what is now 
called the lethal weapon of war, and here in Wash- 
ington we are undertaking now to marshal the 
genius and the vitality and the courage of a great 
peace-loving people, in order that they may throw 
their preponderating weight as a unit in this scale 
and rescue peace for the world. The world must 
have peace. The present war is costing something 
more than sixty million dollars a day in money— 
probably nearer a hundred million—and more than 
ten thousand lives of human beings a day, and every 
day the war continues the world is that much poorer 
in its accumulations, in its resources, and in its 
men. I think that all believe that every resource 
was exhausted before our entry into this war took 
place, and I think every thinking man will agree that 
there is now no way to re-establish peace on this 
troubled and bereft planet, except by the exercise 
of the superior force of the United States. 

So that we start into this war as the evangels of 
peace; we are mobilizing the industry and the re- 
sources of the United States in order that they may 
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secure peace for the world. Every conflict we have 
among ourselves, every dissent which we allow to 
be pressed beyond the point of the expression of 
opinion, which is necessary to secure wisdom, every 
division which we allow among ourselves delays the 
achievement of the great object of this war, and it 
is for that reason that I address to you, as editors, 
these precautionary remarks. It is not possible to 
take the industrial, commercial, agricultural and so- 
cial life of a nation of 110,000,000 people and divert 
them out of their normal courses, without creating 
here and there confusion and without breaking in 
upon the long-established and deeply cherished hab- 
its of great numbers of men. Now, it may not have 
occurred to you, but the thing that human beings 
like the least is to have their habits disturbed. We 
will stand almost any other kind of inconvenience 
with less complaint, but just try some morning eat- 
ing your breakfast in a chair that is different from 
the one you ordinarily eat in. Just try sitting at a 
different place at your own breakfast table. Try 
coming down the back stairs, if you are accustomed 
to going down the front stairs and see whether it 
does not disarrange your program most of the day 
and give you a sense of an unusual start, or some- 
thing that has happened to you that is out of the 
normal, and if you are not constantly asking your 
mind to examine and see whether the switches on 
your day’s track are really set right. The greatest 
asset we have is our habits; it makes unnecessary 
separate reasoning operations for a great variety of 
things which we are compelled to do daily, and it is 
not until we have converted an operation into a habit 
that it becomes an asset. Now, in this mobilization 
of the people of the United States we are going 
to jar their habits. Business houses are not going 
to be able to do as they used to do, in many ways; 
workers in industrial establishments, farmers who 
are tilling their fields, everybody is going to be 
asked to give up, or, at least, to permit the tempo- 
rary obstruction of some of these deeply imbedded 
habitual modes of action and thought, and, as a 
_consequence, we are all going to be in a more or 
less disturbed state of mind; things are not going 
to be as they usually are, and so our minds are going 
to be filled with questions as to whether the things 
which are in an unusual state are in a right or a 
profitable state. You gentlemen are going to meet 
that in the trades which your journals address. 
Some of the reorganizations and readjustments in 
those trades are going to be quite fundamental and 
profound, and the disturbance of the line of habit 
and normal business is going to be exceedingly un- 
usual and difficult of rapid adjustment. Now, if 
your journals, catching the spirit of the community 
of enterprise, will preach to those who read your 
papers and who are influenced by them, and whose 
modes of thought are controlled by them—if you 
will preach to them the constant doctrine of the 
necessity of the sacrifice of habit, in order that there 
may be community of enterprise in this new under- 
taking, if you will just take the trouble to analyze 
the creaking which the machine develops in the 
process of readjustment, and point out in a large 
view how unnecessary it is that these things should 
be, if you will calm the apprehensions and spur the 
courage and determination of your clientele, you 
will have it in your power to make a contribution 
to this aggregation of our industrial and other re- 
sources in a common cause, which will be second 
to no contribution made by any group in the coun- 
try. And I am not asking you to forbear criti- 
cism. A declaration of war is always a declaration 
of an open season for critics, and that is rather 
fortunate. There are no perfect people, and all of 
us who are imperfect are anxious to have our im- 
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perfections called to our attention, so that we can 
be more on guard against them, and people wh: are 
exceedingly busy about great tasks are quite likely 
to allow their natural imperfections to run away 
with them, while they are absorbed about other 
things, so that criticism is helpful. 

But make it constructive. There is a man in my 
county from whom I learned more than from any 
man I ever knew, I think. He bought a house in 
the country, and decided that it needed a new roof. 
It was a very humble place, and as soon as he decided 
that the existing roof would not do he got a ladder 
and got up on the roof and tore it all off; and when 
he got down to the bottom of the ladder he realized 
that he had not yet thought of buying a new set 
of shingles, and it was a long time before he could 
either get the money together or get his friends 
to bring the new shingles out to him, and in that 
time the rains came and the winds blew, and every 
makeshift device that he could provide did not keep 
him from catching cold and ultimately dying from 
exposure. Make your criticism helpful and con- 
structive; point out the way to do it right when you 
discover that it is being done wrong, and do not spare 
us who are here charged with responsibility, if after 
you have pointed out the right way to do it, we 
persist obstinately in continuing to do it the wrong 
way. 

But I started out with a quotation from a 
philosopher, Mr. Balfour, and I want to end with 
that, not as a lost thread, but to show at least that 
I remember how I started out with these remarks 
that I am making here. Mr. Balfour was uncertain 
whether there was any such thing as progress; he 
was uncertain whether these vast engines and intri- 
cate machines which we have devised were not over- 
mastering the better part of us, and making us a 
nation of mechanics and geniuses, rather than a 
happy people; and I said that the answer to that 
question was going to be given by this war. Amer- 
ica has a chance to match her wits against the 
wisest people in the world now. Our inventors who 
have loaded the Patent Office from garret to cellar 
with the most brilliant manifestations of ingenuity 
that the human mind has ever seen, in times of 
peace and pleasantness, are now summoned to do 
their very best in order. that American ingenuity 
may be contributed as a great national asset. Our 
industrial captains, and our great commercial peo- 
ple, our farmers, all of us from the most important 
to the least of us in all trades and occupations now 
have an opportunity to put our hands on the rope 
that is pulling civilization out of the fire, and if 
when this war is over and there assembles in some 
stately place and around some marble table a com- 
pany of men to make peace, if at that table there sits 
a man who is entitled to speak as the representative 
of an America which has co-ordinated itself, and 
demonstrated to the whole world the invincibility 
of a Democracy like ours, if, from the section at 
that table at which America sits, an authoritative 
and compelling voice can be heard to say that all of 
the mechanical inventions and all of the ingenuity of 
mankind is to be made its servant, is to be used to 
produce and keep a permanent peace, is to be used 
in the making of better conditions for men and 
women and children to live under, and find the 
highest development of all their powers unobstruct- 
ed by unholy national ambitions, if that kind of 
voice can be heard with authority and compulsion in 
such a council, then truly our country will have 
organized itself to some purpose, for we will have 
vindicated the political philosophy upon which we 
have been founded, and in which we have lived, and 
we will have settled the doubts of philosophers about 
this spectacular application of human ingenuity and 
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id to the development of mechanical aids to the 
comfort of mankind. 

(he Chairman: The Honorable Secretary of War 
says that he will be very glad to answer any ques- 
tions. We are now up with our program. If there 
are any questions, you will kindly ask them quickly. 

Mr. Neal: Mr. Baker, in New York the trade 
publications are co-operating with the recruiting 
service in this manner; they are trying to raise a 
certain quota for the New York National Guard. 
Each trade or each industry—the different leaders 
of that trade or industry, assisted by the publicity 
of the journals serving the trade, are doing what 
they can to gather the quota from the different 
departments, and so far they have been very suc- 
cessful, and I merely state that by way of suggestion 
of some of the work that the trade and technical 
papers of the country are doing and are in a posi- 
tion to do in assisting the Government. I suppose 
you already know it, -but the editors here are very 
anxious to have it known that any one of the heads 
of the Government can, in a few minutes, get in 
touch with practically all the main factors of any 
particular industry; you can reach the chemical 
industry; the mines, the machinery, the textile 
plants—any of them in a very few minutes, and most 
of them are here to-day, Mr. Baker, and will be glad 
to hear of any concrete practical thing that they 
can do to assist the War Department. 

Secretary Baker: That suggestion, Mr. Chair- 
man, gives me an opportunity to say something 
which is entirely practical, and which perhaps some 
of you would care to hear. The question of organ- 
izing an army without disorganizing industry is an 
exceedingly difficult question. When you talk of 
withdrawing a million or a million and a half men 
from the ordinary pursuits of peace, without dis- 
locating our industrial and commercial processes, 
you have a hard problem. The so-called selective 
draft or selective service mode of raising a part 
. of our army, limits the ages of those to whom it 
applies to thirty years—a maximym of thirty years 
—and the number of men indispensably needed in 
industry, who will be drawn by that process, will 
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be relatively small, since indispensable men are not 
usually under 25 or 26 years of age; but there will 
be some, and in the enlistments in the regular army 
and the National Guard, which is a force to be 
raised by voluntary enlistment, there will be more 
men, either impelled by their own patriotic spirit, 
in the one case, or summoned by this selective sys- 
tem in the other, who will be found to bear very 
important, if not indispensable relations to industry, 
commerce, sciences, or agriculture, and so the War 
Department is facing the question as to how to pre- 
vent indispensable men from being drawn into the 
military service. A number of suggestion have been 
made to the effect that it would be wise to promul- 
gate in advance the names of certain classes of work- 
ers who ought not to be permitted to enlist. The 
number of classes suggested is quite large. I will 
give you a few of them: Mine workers, railroad 
workers, munition factory workers, steel mill, theo- 
logical students (laughter), medical students, high 
school students, college students, all students, farm- 
ers—my mind does not, at the moment, recall others, 
but there must be many others. In other words, the 
suggestion has been made to the War Department 
by persons who take a perfectly proper view of the 
value of their own particular contribution, or that 
of their associates, that that particular class ought 
to be exempted. If all these requests had been 
granted, it would have led to the exemption of every- 
body; and if any of the classes had been exempted 
beforehand, it would undoubtedly have led to a feel- 
ing on the part of those not exempted that an im- 
proper favoritism and discriminatory selection was 
being made. The experience of the world and our 
own judgment drove us to the conclusion that the 
enlistment process, whether by recruiting or selec- 
tion, ought to go forward, and that wherever in 
individual cases men indispensable to industry were 
enlisted, that the fact of their importance to in- 
dustry or agriculture or science or commerce should 
be shown to the board as an individual rather than 
as a class. I am very much interested in the p'an 
that has been followed in New York, and it is a very 
helpful proposition. 
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Secretary Daniels, as Secretary of the Navy, has 
the general superintendence of construction, man- 
ning, armament, equipment and employment of ves- 
sels of war. In addition to the office of Naval Op- 
erations, the following bureaus are under his su- 
pervision: Navigation, Yards and Docks, Ord- 
nance, Construction and Repair, Steam Engineer- 
ing, and Medicine and Surgery. The Major General 
Commandant of the Marine Corps is also responsi- 
ble to the Secretary of the Navy for the general 
efficiency and discipline of the corps. 


He spoke as follows: 


HAVE the distinguished honor to belong to the 

profession whose good reputation and good 
works you illustrate. I had a friend who was in 
this profession, working very diligently and think- 
ing he was accomplishing much, and his young son 
came in one morning and said, “Father, the doctor 
is a very useful man; he cures you when you are 
sick; and the lawyer gets you out of jail when 
you have done wrong,” and he went on to enumerate 
the occupations of men of real worth, and then 
said, “Father, is what you do any good?” I think 
if that inquiry could be addressed to every one of 
us, it would lift up our conception of the oppor- 
tunity and privilege which comes to every man 
who is the head either in the business or the edi- 
torial side of the agency that makes and forms and 
conveys public opinion. If I were to follow my in- 
clination, I would speak to you rather upon the 
duties of the press in this day than upon the place 
the Navy is to hold, for I believe that to the press 
belongs the great responsibility of letting the peo- 
ple know the truth about everything in connection 
with government, and I wish you to know that the 
spirit of the Administration, as illustrated in the 
President’s recent letter, is that comment and 
criticism are the very life of a Democracy. 


But I was asked to speak to you on the needs of 
the Navy. The first need of the Navy is that it 
shall not be regarded as an agency afloat—some- 
thing powerful on the sea; the first line of the de- 
fense. It must be that, but it must be anchored 
in the affections of the American people. And 
men of the seacoast and men in the interior must 
feel that it is theirs and represents them, as in- 
deed it does. The fathers who established the Navy 
and who provided the means for its conduct very 
wisely provided that its officers should come from 
every section of the Republic, and not only men 
accustomed to the sea should be invited to be 
trained as officers in the Navy, but from every 
Congressional district choice young men should be 
named who would be trained to this service, and 
it chances that the greatest admirals in the Navy 
are men who went to Annapolis without ever having 
seen salt water, showing that the American youth 
is able to accommodate himself to all conditions, 
and to rise superior to the lack of early envircen- 
ment and training on the sea, which are popularly 
supposed to be necessary “to make a great navaf of- 
ficer. The present admiral of the fleet is a citizen 
of Vermont, and he told me he had never seen a 
ship until he went to Annapolis, and we are train- 
ing men of that type from all parts of the Repub- 
lic, and they are carrying home the thought to the 
people that it is their Navy, manned by. their boys. 

The first need always of a navy is men. We may 
talk about munitions and dreadnaughts and sub- 
marines, but they are worthless without skilled 
and trained men, and you cannot make an officer 
or a seaman inaday. We must train men in times 
of peace to be ready in war—red-blooded men, 
capable men—and I am happy to tell you this 
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morning that when the call came for a new eniist- 
ment in the Navy, for a large increase, the young 
men responded so handsomely that we had to tell 
them they must stay at home a little while until 
we could get more ships. 

A few days ago I spent the day with the fleet. 
You newspaper men must, of course, say “The fleet 
is somewhere in the Atlantic.” I cannot tell you 
where it is, but we spent the day on the fleet and 
the admirals and the captains were enthusiastic 
over the type of young men we are getting. There 
was a time when men came into the Navy who 
did not have electrical or mechanical or some tech- 
nical knowledge or desire to learn in some branch 
requiring great skill. The day is near at hand 
when no man will be enlisted in the Navy unless 
he knows something about electricity and machin- 
ery or radio or is longing and showing some de- 
sire to be an expert along these lines. 

The second need of the Navy, of course, is ships, 
and I come there to say that we do not build a ship 
in a day. It is true McDonald felled the trees in 
Vermont, and on Otter Creek built the ships that 
won the war of 1812, in eighty days. We have 
not been able to build a dreadnaught under three 
years, so we must make provision early, and we are 
now employing every shipyard in America that 
can make a vessel for the Navy, overtime, to supply 
ships, and we are asking Congress—and I have no 
doubt that this authority will be given this week— 
to commandeer such ships as we may need to pro- 
tect the American people. It ought not to be neces- 
sary to be compelled to have an Act to commandeer 
ships; but while the spirit of nine-tenths of the 
American people who own tugs and yachts and 
other craft has been so patriotic as to give a thrill] 
of satisfaction, we have found some men who had 
craft that we must have who declined to sell them 
at a fair and reasonable price; but when we ob- 
tain this legislation we shall then be ready to com- 
mandeer such ships as we may need, and put them . 
in the service, paying 75 per cent of their value 
in cash, and then whatever difference may be be- 
tween the Government and the owner will be set- 
tled in the courts. 

We must have ships, and in this day we must 
have ideas. We must have enlisted in the Navy 
not merely skilled officers and skilled men, but we 
must have inventors and scientists, and engineers, 
and I am happy to say to you that, responding to 
the call of the President, there are now enlisted 
36,000 engineers in America in the Navy, and they 
are day and night testing and experimenting with 
new forms of offensive in war, because the Amer- 
ican spirit is not willing to continue in war merely 
on a defensive line. We must contribute to the full 
in every way in this great war that is possible, but 
I have the hope—I have the faith, that we shall 
find a method to deal with this submarine warfare 
which shall follow the Farragut method of “Damn 
the torpedoes, go ahead!” 

You gentlemen have a large opportunity to serve 
also in this, and are serving, as is the business and 
banking world, in a patriotic way. The visit of 
Mr. McAdoo to all parts of the country, presenting 
to the people the need of the Liberty Bonds being 
subscribed has met with hearty response, largely 
due to the publicity which the press has given to 
the call of the Nation to give up their money to 
carry on this great war. Men with money who are 
too old for service are responding. A few days ago 
a gentleman said to me, who was furnishing large 
supplies: “I am too old to go in the trenches, but 


I would be ashamed of myself if I made more than 
a normal profit during this war on what I furnish 
the Government.” 
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Let us get into the heart of the American peo- 
ple the spirit of that man—one of the richest men 
in America—in the heart of all business, that it 
will be a crime for any man to make more money 
out of this war than he makes in normal profits. 
The Navy needs, the Army needs, every branch of 
Government needs, that for every dollar of this 
. bond issue expended we shall get 100 per cent of 
efficiency, and, to that end, I am glad to tell you 
what you already know, that citizens from all parts 
of our country are volunteering their services; men 
expert in all lines are coming to Washington and 
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dren. In 1867 his parents moved to Pittsfield, 
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laboring with us in the departments to put in touch 
with the Government the men who supply the raw 
materials, and the men who supply the munitions, 
and there is pending a measure in Congress for 
food control, which shall enable America to avoid 
the mistakes which our visitors from France and 
Great Britain freely admit were made in the early 
days of their war; and toward these ends you gen- 
tlemen can contribute. Ah, you have contributed, 
and no democracy can live and carry on its busi- 
ness unless a free press is in hearty co-operation 
with a free Government. 
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ing, shipping, fishery and transportation interests. 
His duties also comprise the investigation of the 
organization and management of corporations (ex- 
cepting railroads) engaged in interstate commerce; 
the taking of the census, and the collection and 
publication of statistical information connected 
therewith; the making of coast and geodetic sur- 
veys; the collecting of statistics relating to foreign 
and domestic commerce; the supervision of the fish- 
eries; the jurisdiction over merchant vessels, their 
registry, licensing, measurement, entry, clearance, 
transfers, movement of their cargoes and passen- 
gers, and laws relating thereto; the custody and 
construction of standards of weights and measure- 
ments; the gathering and supplying of information 
regarding industries and markets for the fostering 
of manufacturing, and the formulation, in conjunc- 
tion with the Secretaries of Agriculture and the 
Treasury, of regulations for the enforcement of the 
Foods and Drugs act. 


THE Agricultural Department is a great success 

on the subject of agriculture, but,there is one 
of its services which is not being managed in the 
way it ought to be. I refer to the Weather Bureau, 
and instead of giving us seasonable spring, we are 
having an early fall. So you must pardon and 
charge to that the slight hoarseness, which does not 
trouble me if it does not bother you. 

I hardly know where to begin, but, perhaps, since 
we left off with food, we may start with food again; 
though, in speaking of our work in foods, I want 
to say, at the very beginning, it is a trifle, as com- 
pared with the great work of the Department of 
Agriculture. Even so, in the Bureau of Fisheries 
we are doing something. The amazing thing about 
the United States is that, for an alert people, we let 
things of the largest importance go by unseen. There 
are many—probably dozens—of perfectly good 
food articles which, at a time of very high prices, 
we allow to go unused. I say “perfectly good food 
articles,” meaning those which are used abroad in 
other countries by millions of pounds—sometimes 
by millions of tons, but which, being available for 
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the taking, we, for some strange reason, do not 
take. 

That particular work the Bureau of Fisheries 
about two years ago took up, and with success 
which is astonishing, considering the length of time 
they have devoted to it, and the cost, which is ridic- 
ulously small. None of you, for example, I think, 
ever heard of the tile fish up to October a year ago. 
It is now selling over a million pounds a month 
right straight along—and one of the very best of 
food fishes, and to be had in almost unlimited quan- 
tity. The fishermen on a portion of our Atlantic 
Coast in each of the last two winters, at a time 
when they otherwise would have been idle, have 
taken in over a quarter of a million dollars earn- 
ings for the fishermen themselves on the boats in 
this entirely new fishery. The grey fish, which we 
started by a small appropriation in August of last 
year, is now selling in thirty States, and the packers 
are wholly unable to supply the demand. One single 
order for 43 carloads of this fish at one time was 
placed by a house in San Francisco; and at present 
the canneries are going into it as fast as they can 
turn over into the work, and as fast as they can 
get the cans; but a typical case is the City of Balti- 
more, in which one dealer bought a thousand cases 
of grey fish, a few weeks ago, thinking that they 
would pull him through the season—a case is 48 
cans, as you know—and at the end of a week they 
were all gone. 

We control the price in an interesting way. We 
issue a Government label to be put on the can; it 
is our label; and it is issued only to those concerns 
who will submit their product for analysis and have 
it examined as to its attractiveness and palatability. 
If they sell their goods at over ten cents a can, 
we tell them not to use our label any more, and 
they stop. 

Now, I think the total amount that we have spent 
on this work is less than ten thousand dollars in 
two years, and with the result that we are supply- 
ing two million pounds a month of an entirely new 
food. The method is interesting; first we make a 
chemical analysis; we then try the food on people 
who are willing—usually at some home economics 
department of some well-known university; then we 
make a contract or a gentlemen’s agreement with 
the dealers to the effect that they will put it on the 
market at a reasonable price. Then we issue post- 
ers and a cook book—always a cook book—in which 
a number of the cabinet ladies have taken part, 
contributing recipes—my own wife and the wife of 
the Postmaster General—and then we put a good 
salesman on the road, and under those conditions 
we have no difficulty in getting the dealers to take 
hold of it. 

You all know, who have been salesmen, as I have, 
that to get a dealer to take hold of new goods alone 
is a difficult proposition, but in this way we have 
no trouble. Now, there is no limit to that; it can 
go on indefinitely. I think we could supply any 
one of our big cities with an abundance of fish food 
from the waters near at hand, where there are such 
waters, such foods being those which are now en- 
tirely unused, simply because they are not used. 
Furthermore, it is quite possible to make an acre 
of water on the farm equal in value to an acre of 
land, in food; and we are deliberately in that busi- 
ness of furnishing to farmers who will provide an 
acre of water, in the shape of a dammed-up stream 
or a cleaned-out pond, the necessary fish for their 
pond, after examining it to see what it will sustain, 
and only requiring the farmer, in return for the 
free gift of the fish and their transportation and 
delivery by an expert in his water, that he shall tell 
us once a year how the thing works out. There is 
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no reason why every farmer who has an acre of 
water should not have a continuous supply of fish 
for his table right along; it is perfectly feasible, 
and we will do it for him, if he will give us the 
chance. 

One might talk a good while about that, but there 
are other things. I hope none of you thinks that 
this war into which we have entered is going to be . 
either short or cheap or bloodless, or that we are 
facing an exhausted enemy; that is not the way we 
feel here about it. The spirit in which we look at 
it is as if we stood alone against our antagonist at 
his best. No other way is safe; from our point 
of view, no other way is possible. 

That means, gentlemen, sacrifices for us all. Ten 
cabinet boys are on the job now, in either The Army 
or The Navy; we have tried to do our share. It 
means that we have got to pay taxes; we have got to 
take up loans—not one, nor two, nor three, nor four, 
perhaps—please do not feel as if two thousand mil- 
lion dollars was a very enormous contribution to- 
ward this job. It may be only the beginning; it 
is certainly only the beginning, so far as we can. 
now foresee. Do not let us treat it as if that would 
put an end to it. Seven thousand million is a big 
sum, but it may have to come once and again. Let 
us hope it may not have to come a third time. 
Two millions of men are a good many, but they 
may not be enough; there may be more. All that 
I am saying this for is to have you gentlemen feel 
and to teach that this is a serious job—a job which 
is going to take courage and brawn, but we have 
got to clean it up, once and for all, and make it safe 
to be a free people. 

Now, in our great Bureau of Standards we are 
working with a scientific staff on the problems that 
underlie this war, and many of them are very inter- 
esting and somewhat curious. For instance, we 
have just begun the definite manufacture, after 
years of experiment, of optical glass. A year ago. 
every periscope, every telescope, every microscope, 
every binocular—all the optical glass of the world 
was German-made glass. Every navy of all the 
nations was dependent upon Germany for her optical 
glass. We did not make it, or, rather, we did not 
make it as a practical working proposition. About 
two and a half years ago we commenced the study 
of it; and I think I may say correctly that it took 
almost a year to determine what particular kind of 
¢gomposition was necessary for the pot in which the 
glass was to be made; that it then took almost a 
year to determine what particular kind of mixture 
was necessary for the glass itself; that it took 
many months more to learn the technique of that 
process, of making the glass itself, for there were 
in this country none or almost no trained men. 
However, we have it now; we are making it now, 
as good as the best, and we are rapidly adding to 
our manufacturing equipment. Uncle Sam, with- 
out any fuss and feathers, is actually producing the 
article, and it is a very vital article for the success- 
ful operation of the army and navy. 

In the same way, we were making no chemical 
porcelain in this country. Every laboratory in the 
land was dependent upon Germany for its supply of 
chemical porcelain—porcelain which would stand 
the strong acids, and with which to make the little 
porcelain crucibles and other vessels requisite for 
the laboratories of many an industry and for all 
research work. That problem has been wholly 
worked out, and we are producing in this country 
now, having solved it in the Bureau of Standards, 
and taught it to the American manufacturer—we 
are making as high a quality of chemical porcelain 
as is produced anywhere in the world. 

It would be quite possible for me to go on and tell’ 
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you of other lines of industry established in this 
country since the war, for there is a reaction from 
this sacrifice and struggle which is bound to be 
good for America, if it makes us use our wits about 
the things at hand. For example, I need hardly 
tell you that we had no dyestuffs industry in this 
country, or one which was existing merely by suff- 
rance of our friends, the enemy. I have been told 
at my desk, gentlemen, that Germany would not 
permit the establishment of an American dyestuffs 
industry, in those words, and forthwith, learning 
that fact, we set about establishing one. We have 
it now; and in the process the little plant used all 
over the South and West and Central West as a 
hedge, the osage orange, having little or no com- 
mercial value up to about two years ago, is now 
used, unless I am mistaken—I know it is used, but 
I mean mistaken as to the quantity—it is now used, I 
think, to the extent of about eight hundred thousand 
pounds a month for producing a good yellow dye, 
good for making yellows and browns—and which, 
perhaps, in a measure accounts for the prevalence 
of yellows and browns in the ladies’ attire at pres- 
ent. Anyhow, the osage orange was not used. It 
grew and was familiar to every one through the 
West and Central West, but it has now entirely 
replaced an article which was formerly imported 
from abroad; and the largest silk manufacturer in 
the country told me within ten days that it was a 
very much better dye. We had it all the time, but 
did not use it. 

For instance, the Commissioner of Fisheries was 
not long ago in California. We now, as you prob- 
ably know, finish and dress and dye all our own 
sealskins in this country. We brought that indus- 
try bodily from across the sea—brought the whole 
industry over here, and we are now the largest 
producers of those goods in the world, and we are 
also the largest buyers of them; but we used to 
produce them in Alaska, and ship them to Europe, 
and then have them shipped back here, and then 
we were the largest buyers of our own goods thus 
made. We have stopped that process, and they are 
being made in this country now, and the finest 
grades of fur are being turned out by us. In that 
process oak galls are used, and instead of looking 
for them at home, we bought them from Turkey, 
and we paid fifty dollars a ton for them, but since 
the war, of course, it has not been very handy to 
get them from Turkey. So two weeks ago a dis- 
covery was made on a large reservation in Califor- 
nia, where they found enough oak galls so that they 
could be shovelled up, and inasmuch as the supply 
from Turkey is shut off just now, it is comfortable 
to have them at home—just one more American 
source available, for the going and taking—the sort 
of thing which has not been indulged in in the past. 
I do hope that we will all come to look about us and 
see what we have got that we can use, and then 
use it. For example, you and I, every time we 
have been to the seashore and got mixed up in a 
piece of kelp, have sworn at it. You have not, but 
others have. There was a sale of ten thousand tons 
of American-made potash, made from kelp, only a 
few days ago, in this country, and there are forty 
or fifty concerns upon the Pacific Coast at work 
making potash out of kelp now, and it is a growing 
business; but we never thought of that until our 
supply from Germany was cut off, and we had to 
look about us and see what we could get. This 
morning I have turned over to the Secretary of 
Agriculture an offer from a man who has two and 
a half miles of water front, the use of that for 
raising kelp. Now they have invented and have in 
actual use an underwater, submarine lawn mower 
for mowing kelp five feet under water, and they 
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have it in practical operation—another American 
resource that the war has developed. And out of 
the Bureau of Standards, to come back home, I 
wish you could all go there, where we have 375 
young scientific men at work all the time on prob- 
lems which underlie industry; we are developing 
constantly studies of all sorts and kinds—the mak- 
ing of the camera, which the aeroplane uses when, 
at high speed, it flies at thousands of feet elevation, 
and needs must map, at a flash, the country under- 
neath. I think you know how those things are 
done; they take a square photograph through the 
bottom of the aeroplane, and then you can take 
those photographs, after they are developed, and 
impose them upon the topographical map of the 
country, and see, in addition to the topography, just 
what is going on there. It is a fascinating science, 
and in one day recently the English aeroplanists 
alone took seventeen hundred photographs of that 
kind. Now, that is where your optical glass comes 
in. If we did not have the glass, where could we 
get the cameras? We had to have it, you see; and 
we are making and designing cameras of that char- 
acter, and then other cameras for long-distance 
work, to take the fall of shot at great altitudes and 
distances. And so we are forcing back, as I like 
to think of it, the borders of darkness that surround 
the human mind, and picking out things here and 
there, and bringing them to light and to usefulness. 
It is a very fascinating and important part of our 
work. 

Then I like to think that we have turned over 
sixty vessels to Uncle Sam’s Navy in our depart- 
ment. We turned over 45 light-house ships, and 
the balance in Fisheries vessels, and in Coast Sur- 
vey vessels—good, practical, sea-going boats—and 
I think they were all ready. Anyhow, I can say to 
you that the process of turning them over did not 
take anybody by surprise. I wonder if it is un- 
neutral to be ready for six months in advance? 
But when the hour struck for the turning over of 
the 45 light-house ships, the actual process was 
done between 11.50 a. m. and 12 o’clock noon. 
So with two of our services complete, so far as 
their marine equipment is concerned—the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the vessels of the Light 
House Service—are now actually operated as part 
of the naval forces of the United States, and our 
Fisheries vessels have gone over, too. 

Perhaps you would be interested in one more 
little touch of work which has not been made 
public, but which shows an element of care. The 
Cape Cod Canal is a rather precious bit of water 
just now; it is highly convenient to have it, in 
order that destroyers may get through from the 
New England Coast, without going around out- 
side. Not long ago a steamer got in there and got 
awry, in the swift current, and down she went, 
and it took some weeks, if not some months, to get 
her up. Nowadays you will find, if you go through 
there, that two officers of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service will board the vessel before she gets 
into the canal. One of them will go to the navi- 
gating bridge, or wherever the navigating is done, 
and the other to the engine room; and each of 
them is armed, I warn you in advance, and they 
are there for the purpose of seeing that nothing 
funny happens on the ship while she is going 
through. Now, that is from the inside, and from 
the outside you will find a pleasant looking 


launch, about sixty feet long, but with something 
on her bow which is not so pleasant looking; and 
then in addition to that the State of Massachusetts 
looks out for what is on land. 

I assure you gentlemen that there is one maxim 
that you may well take to heart; in a time like this, 
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silence is usually an indication of action. I am 
sure you can see the reason for that. For example, 
Mr. Viviani and General Joffre landed silently, 
but they landed; that is the point; they got there. 
It is not possible to say, as regards a great many 
matters of this kind, in advance what is to be 
done, or at the hour that they are being done, and 
it would be just as well to assume that silence 
means work at a time like this. I take a good deal 
of pleasure in the thought that it was the Bureau 
of Census that suggested the means whereby the 
registration is to be placed week after next. The 
idea of using the local facilities all over the land, 
such as are used for voting, was original with the 
Director of the Census, in our department, and 
our very wonderful equipment of tabulating ma- 
chinery is available for that purpose also. I wish 
I had time to take you, gentlemen, and that you 
had the time to go and see in operation the tabu- 
lating machinery in the Census Service. We de- 
signed it ourselves; we built it ourselves, and we 
operate it ourselves. Of course, it is intended for 
our special work, but it is of a very wonderful 
character; it almost makes one think that the ma- 
chine thinks. 

And I should like you to see the brass brain— 
we have other brains than the brass brain, but 
we have a brass brain up in the Coast Survey— 
a machine whose duty it is to predict the tides in 
all the seaports of the world several years ahead. 
The last time I was there, a few weeks ago, the 
officer in charge told me that he was calculating 
the tides for the harbor of Bombay for the after- 
noon of the fifteenth of October, 1918. Now, it 
is obvious to you that it must be done, else no 
ship could have her tide tables. It is obvious that 
they must be printed a year in advance, which 
means that they must be calculated at least two 
years in advance; and this machine does the work 
for all the seaports of the world, and it does it 
mechanically, and it does the work of a hundred 
tabulators. I imagine there are men here who 
could figure from four or five or even six factors 
simultaneously, but that would strain us. This 
machine at a mere turn of the crank calculates 
from 37 factors simultaneously, and puts the re- 
sult on paper, and draws a curve; and you will 
be most welcome, if you do not all come at once, 
to see the machine in use. Some of you know 
what it is very well. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
in our department is that which looks after the 
development of our foreign trade, and it has its 
men all over the world engaged for that job, both 
a permanent and a traveling staff, a staff of spe- 
cialists and a staff of general men. We have just 
sent a new attaché to Japan, who is about to sail, 
and we have to-day a very good man permanently 
located in Australia, for the purpose of counter- 
acting a very peculiar brand of propaganda 
against American commerce. Under German 
auspices, for several years past great quantities 
of American newspapers containing editorials 
hostile to Great Britain have been circulated by 
German means and German agents in Australia, 
the object being to injure the American export 
trade in Australia, by showing the Australians 
that the United State is bitterly hostile to Great 
Britain, and, therefore, unfriendly to Australia. 
Do you get the thought? 

It was supposed that, of course, after the war 
Great Britain would get a considerable propor- 
tion of the Australian trade, normally, but it was 
hoped in this way that America might not get the 
rest, and that Germany might. Now, we have to- 
day a very good man in Australia dealing with 
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that problem, and it has been a very serious prob- 
lem to deal with. I have been told by the British 
authorities that we have lost millions of dollars 
in trade in Australia and New Zealand through 
the conduct of that particular propaganda. Now, 
those of you who have business relations in Aus- 
tralia could not do a better thing than to try to 
make it perfectly clear to the Australians and the 
New Zealanders that we are now highly friendly 
to the cause for which they have suffered so much, 
and in which we ourselves may soon be fellow suf- 
ferers. There you havea bit of foreign propaganda 
of a characteristic type of peaceful German pene- 
tration. You have got to have eyes in the back 
of your head in looking out for export trade in 
these days... 

Now, there are coming along, possibly—and this 
is, perhaps, all that I should say to you—there 
are coming along shortly two acts about which it 
will be perfectly natural for you to raise ques- 
tions. I say they are coming along—lI think they 
are; I think there is not much doubt about it, and 
one is the act limiting exports, and the other is 
the so-called “trading with the enemy act.” The 
latter has not been introduced, though I think it 
will be in a day or so, but I do not feel at liberty 
to speak of its terms; indeed, I do not know them, 
but of the act limiting exports I can speak a little 
more frankly. Now, you can do a great service as 
editors and publishers, if you will make it clear 
that nothing extreme is planned or proposed; that 
powers which have to exist, in order to do any- 
thing, are powers which also, as you read them, 
might well be abused, if one were determined to 
be evil; but I think I can give you certain actual 
illustrations of what is intended in the way of 
limiting exports, which will show you the purpose 
clearly. Please, kindly do not refer to it as an 
“embargo.” It is not. No embargo has been 
thought of, to my knowledge, by anyone interested 
in the passage of the law. As matter of fact, we 
had the title of the bill altered so that it would 
not carry that significance at all; but here are the 
sort of things we are trying to get at. 

For example, there is in South America a coun- 
try friendly to us and also friendly to a German 
coal concern. That coal concern, it has been urged 
and is believed, and I think it may be accepted as 
true, has been selling coal in the past to German 
raiders in the South Atlantic. Now, under the 
present law there is nothing to prevent them buy- 
ing coal in Boston, Norfolk, or New York, and 
shipping it there, and selling it to the German 
raiders, to prey upon our commerce. Under the 
new act it would be necessary to get a license to 
ship coal to that concern, and, very candidly. I 
doubt if I should issue a license. 

The matter of tin cans is a serious one. We 
have been dealing with tin cans very actively for 
the past six or seven weeks. I will not say that it 
is a “burning subject,” because it is hard to burn 
that material; but it a live one, and I think we 
have got the tin can business solved really, thanks 
to the very splendid support and co-operation of 
the different trades. We have had them all to- 
gether in one group in the office, and we have 
talked the whole thing over with them, and they 
have acted like patriotic gentlemen, right straight 
through. I think we have it solved, although it 
was somewhat disturbing to have a gentleman 
from Canada come into my office one afternoon, 
after hours, with a request for fifty million cans 
for the month of July, and twelve million a month 
for the rest of the year, in order that the English 
army might have pork and beans. One hundred 
and twenty-two million cans for pork and beans 
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alone for the British and Canadian armies in 
seven months. Well, fortunately, through the 
same co-operation, we are able to handle the prob- 
lem. but we find at this time, when tin plate is 
precious, when if you want to save a can of to- 
matoes next winter, we want to save the tin plate 
now—we find great quantities of tin plate, as 
plate, being shipped to Siam and to the Orient at 
large, and it does not go there for perishable food 
containers. Under the new exports limitation act, 
we would say to anybody who was about to ship 
tin plate to China: “Just hold off for sixty days, 
and give us a chance to catch up with cans that 
we need for our own food.” In other words, we 
could guide it, Now we cannot guide it. 
Ferromanganese, as ‘you know, is vital to our 
steel industry. I tell you that there is not suffi- 
cient of it in the world. A few days ago, in per- 
fectly good faith and without the faintest criti- 
cism, I found an order for thirty tons of ferro- 
manganese that was going to Norway. Now, stop 
and think a minute. That is a vital thing to the 
continuance of our steel industry, and you know 
what the price is; over $400 a ton; something like 
that now. Now, we ought not to ship thirty tons 
of ferromanganese; we ought to say to the man, 
“My good friend, your patriotic duty to your coun- 
try requires that you keep that at home, forego 
your profit, and let Norway get ferromanganese 
from Spain or somewhere else.” But I have pleas- 
ure in telling you that the gentleman saw the 
point himself, and voluntarily withdrew the ship- 
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RANK A. VANDERLIP was the next speaker, 
a large man physically and mentally. He 

stands 6 ft. high; looks as gray and shaggy as a 
lion. He has a way of throwing his head back and 
squaring his shoulders which makes you realize 
instantly that here is a man of action and of good 
judgment. My own comment as I copy it from my 
note pad is this: “The boys have been talking 
considerably, and now the old man has something 
to say.” Frankly, Vanderlip looks good to me. He 
was born at Aurora, IIl., Nov. 17, 1864. He spent 
his boyhood on farm, had country school educa- 
tion and was apprentice in machine shop on the 
road to becoming an electrical engineer. He stud- 
ied shorthand by himself and became a student 
at the University of Illinois and Chicago Uni- 
versity. He studied finance, which enabled him 
to become financial editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
and rose to national prominence when President 
McKinley appointed him Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. From 1897 to 1901 gave his undi- 
vided attention to his country, being one of the 
devisers of the Spanish-American bond issue. He 
has made an exhaustive study of financial and in- 
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ment. There has not been the faintest kick from 
any business man, to my knowledge, when he has 
been brought squarely face to face, and told just 
what the facts are, and what his duty is; they 
have all accepted it willingly and cheerfully. The 
business hog has been conspicuous by his absence. 
I want to say that to you, and I want you to re- 
peat it. 

Now, the truth is that if there is one more seri- 
ous embarrassment than another in these days, it 
is because of the business men who have left their 
affairs and come down here, sometimes bringing 
their staff with them, and said: “Here I am; take 
me and do anything you choose with me.” The 
difficulty is that they have come so fast that we 
have not been able to find places for them, and I 
have got in my department now, at a salary so 
nominal that you cannot see it with a microscope, 
an officer of the United States Rubber Company 
who has come down here and is working like a 
trooper, and another permanent business man 
from Buffalo who has left his business and come 
down here, and Washington is full of these men 
to-day. There are lots of them here, I think I am 
correct in saying that there are seventy clerks in 
the office of the Council of National Defense who 
are paid for by the manufacturers who brought 
them down here, and they are paying the rent too 
in some cases. It has really been difficult to find 
jobs for them, there have been so many, and I 
should not be at all truthful if I did not express 
my appreciation of their very patriotic conduct. 
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dustrial conditions abroad and conferred with the 
ministers of finance in all European countries. 

Mr. Vanderlip has been president of the National 
City Bank, the largest bank in America, since Jan- 
uary, 1909. He is director in many of the coun- 
try’s large corporations and is a member of the 
following clubs: Economic, Metropolitan, Bankers 
of America, City, Union League, New York; Cos- 
mos, Washington, D. C.; Press, Commercial, Union 
League, Chicago; Sleepy Hollow Country of Scar- 
borough (president) ; India House, New York. He 
is the author of many important financial and 
economic papers. 

Here is his speech: 


LIKE to see what you have got on the cover of 

this program: “To promote the more effective 
use of the business energies of the country by a 
closer co-operation of the business press with the 
Government. 

We have got to organize this nation for a new 
business—the business of war—and the business 
of war is no longer merely the business of soldiers, 
the business of fighting in the trenches; it is the 
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business of the organization of all the industrial 
powers of the nation. That includes the financial 
powers; it is doing just what this meeting is sig- 
nificant of—getting men to understand that we 
are all combatants; we do not have to wear khaki; 
we are all in this fight, and our success is going 
to be measured by the completeness of the na- 
tional organization, by the devotion of the whole 
people to this one business of war—not to their 
business as it used to be, but to their business as 
it is to-day, because their business is war. 

There, naturally, I should speak of the financial 
side. We are facing the biggest financial opera- 
tion that was ever undertaken. The Government 
has authorized the issuance of $7,000,000,000 of 
securities. Now, you do not know what $7,000,- 
000,000 means, I do not believe—I know I do nat, 
and I have tried to think of it a great deal. It is 
the largest sum that we have ever had to attempt 
to think of, concretely. All the money in all the 
savings banks of the country is $5,000,000,000. 
All the stocks of all the railroads in the country 
are $8,700,000,000. All the money in all the bank 
vaults of the country is less than $2,000,000,000 
—less than the amount that we have got to raise 
right now. Well, how are we going to raise it? 
If there is not that much money, where is it com- 
ing from? That is a natural question. Of course, 
we are very rich; we are a country whose wealth 
is estimated at $250,000,000,000, but what is it? 
It is farms and homes and railroads and factories 
—the instruments of transportation and produc- 
tion. You can not subscribe a railroad to this 
bond issue, or a house and lot; you have got to 
subscribe money. 

Now, get clearly in your minds that everything 
that you and your forefathers have saved is now 
in fixed forms of wealth; it is in the farms and 
the railroads and the factories. There is a little 
margin that you may call “idle capital’; it is not 
really idle; it is on deposit in a bank, and has 
been loaned by the bank. That is what the bank 
is for. If there should be any great amount of 
calling of deposits from the banks, or calling of 
deposits by savings bank depositors, we would 
be in trouble; we would have contraction; we 
would have efforts on the part of the banks to 
liquidate their investments. We cannot invest 
this money over again which we have once in- 
vested. There has got to be another plan. We 
have got to recognize that this war must be fought 
not on the savings of the past, but the savings of 
the future; but the savings of the future are in 
the future, and we want money now. Well, the 
answer to that difficulty is an expansion of bank- 
ing credit. That is the way this loan is going to 
be placed. 

You see examples of that in the action of a man- 
ufacturer who says he will take $1,000,000 of bonds 
and carry them for his employees, and let them 
pay in monthly instalments, and he goes to his 
bank and borrows on those bonds. There is a 
typical example of how war must be financed, and 
exactly the same principle applies to the million- 
aire that applies to the wage earner; he must 
borrow in advance of his savings, and liquidate 
his loan as his savings accumulate; and the rich- 
est man in the country ought to be the largest 
borrower, and everybody ought to borrow accord- 
ing to their ability to liquidate the loan. That is 
the whole philosophy of financing a war; you 
finance it out of the savings of the future. The 
savings of the past have been invested. To antici- 
pate the savings of the future you expand bank 
credits, and that is the course I believe that we 
are going to pursue; we are going to see an ex- 
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pansion of bank credits about equal to the !oang 
that will have to be floated. Then we will «ce a 
gradual liquidation of those loans, as the savings 
of the future accumulate. 

We have got a more difficult job, in one way, 
than England had. We are absolutely self-con- 
tained now, financially; there is no place to go. 
Whatever is done, we must do. England had 
$1,500,000,000 loaned on farm bills, that normally 
and naturally mature; she sold $2,000,000,000 of 
securities to America. There were outside re- 
sources. There are none with us, because we are 
now the court of last resort, financially speaking. 
So whatever is done here must be done, it seems 
to me, in this way I have indicated—by anticipat- 
ing the savings of the future, and creating bank 
credits in the meantime to take their place. Now, 
that indicates that people must borrow, but the 
borrower must repay, and there is going to be a 
great lesson for America—a lesson of thrift; the 
lesson we needed, perhaps, as much as anything 
else. We had come to be a nation of pretty rec- 
less spenders. We had been enjoying great pros- 
perity and what came easy was going easy. We 
are going to see now that we must economize; 
that we must have savings for the future if we are 
to liquidate this indebtedness that will be created 
by this war. That is going to be a lesson of tre- 
mendous importance to the whole nation. If we 
can interest millions of people—and it ought to be 
millions—in this loan—if we can make them an- 
ticipate their future savings, and help them con- 
tract habits of thrift, if we can teach them some- 
thing of investments through this, we will have 
opened perpetual springs of wealth that will yield 
as much to this country almost yearly as we will 
pay in the expenses of this war. There is one of 
the great by-products of the war which will be on 
the credit side of the ledger. 

But economy strikes a chill to people. They 
say, “that is going to ruin business; if men are 
going to buy as little as possible, business is go- 
ing to be bad.” Not at all. Business is going to 
be different, and is going to be more active than 
you have ever seen; but it is going to be a busi- 
ness of necessities. You cannot give this Govern- 
ment $7,000,000,000 of purchasing power and ex- 
pect to have as much purchasing power left your- 
selves as you had before. You are doing an abso- 
lutely unpatriotic thing when you spend money 
on an unnecessary thing; and that is true, no mat- 
ter how much money you have, nor how easy it is 
for you to make the expenditure. The unpatriotic- 
ness of that consists not alone in your devoting 
money to that unnecessary thing that you might, 
let us say, devote to this Liberty Loan—that is 
not it; it is in your employing labor on unneces- 
sary things, when the Government, directly and 
indirectly, in the organization of the nation, which 
is necessary, is going to need all the labor that 
there is. 


We are going to see the most intense period of 
industrial activity that was ever known; it will 
not be 100 per cent; it will be 125 per cent; they 
will be employing women and youths, and they 
will be employing unskilled men for more highly 
skilled work, and there will be that expansion and 
development that we have seen in European na- 
tions, and we will have the most intense activity 
and the greatest wage scale that we have ever 
known; but it will be a different kind of business. 
It must not be a business of unnecessaries or of 
luxuries; it must be a business of war. That must 
be in the thoughts of the people. “But,” you say, 
“this will throw people out of employment, dislo- 
cate industry, disorganize commerce.” Yes it will. 
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War is not tiddle de winks; it is serious business, 
and you cannot have war without some worry. But 
that is not a reason for serious worry; you are not 
going to throw any person out of one job into 
unemployment; you will throw them out of one 
situation into another, where there are two jobs 
waiting for them. There will be mere transfer of 
business. If a man is engaged in a business which 
is purely a luxury, it should be disorganized, for 
the time being, and he should welcome it as a 
patriotic duty; but if he is engaged in a mixed 
business—part necessary and part luxury—the 
necessary part of his business will increase so 
that he can well afford to let his business in lux- 
uries decline. We are going to have great busi- 
ness; we are going to have, as a result of the 
method by which this loan must be made, a great 
increase in deposits; we are going to have an 
intense increase in industrial activity; but we 
must all get together for this national effort of 
organization, and we must say, if it pinches here 
and there—if a man is thrown out of employment 
because there is less business in a luxury, he must 
take that discomfort philosophically, and it need 
not last twenty-four hours, because the other jobs 
will be waiting for him. 

We have got to have savings, and we have got 
to have savings not only of the wage earner, but 
of capital. There has been in some people’s minds 
—I think it is pretty well dissipated now—that 
the Government could spend the same amount of 
money three times; first, by buying for less than 
a thing was worth—buying below the market; 
second, by taxing away all the profits, if there 
were any profits left, and, third, by getting us to 
subscribe to bond issue. You cannot do that. We 
have got to have prosperous business if we are 
gcing to have the power of accumulation to fur- 
nish the finances to fight this war. It would be a 
disaster next to a great German victory to have 
disaster to our business structure, because if that 
came we could not go on with the war. Remember, 
we have got to finance not only ourselves, but it is 
just as important to finance all purchases of the 
Allies in this country. We are doing it on a won- 
derfully patriotic basis, when we give to them this 
huge credit at the same rate of interest that we 
have raised the money on a tax-free obligation. 

We ought to keep that clearly in mind; we are 
performing a great service in giving them the 
money at the rate that we raise it on a tax-free 
obligation. I believe it is the right thing to do, 
and we have got a huge sum to raise for the pur- 
pose, and in calculating the percentage of ex- 
penses to be raised by taxation, we ought to deduct 
everything we are loaning to the Allies; we should 
not be taxed in order to raise a fund to loan; we 
should have that percentage calculated on the 
base of what we are going to spend for our own 
Government; not the aggregate of what we are 
going to loan all the other governments to spend. 
People like to escape taxation, of course; but 
really I believe there is the most patriotic desire 
to pay all the taxes that it is wisest to lay upon 
the business of the country. I do not encounter 
any hesitation on that score at all; but it is not 
wise to lay on the business of the country a dis- 
couraging tax. We must have prosperity in order 
to do this trick, and we must not discourage busi- 
ness by taking all of its profits away while we are 
fighting the war. Put a great burden on this gen- 
eration; yes, but do not put it on it right at the 
first moment of the war; continue it after the war, 
if necessary. 

Now, we are not playing at war; this is not any 
child’s game; we are not carrying wooden guns, 
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and we have got to have the most sincere effort, 
the most complete co-ordination of effort that it 
is possible to obtain. I think too many people as 
yet believe we are in a sort of paper war; that 
any real fighting is hardly on the program; that 
Germany is pretty well whipped already; that, in 
any event, it is a war on another Continent; that 
it is a long ways off; that the German armies are 
surrounded by the greatest military forces that 
ever collected; that it is months before we can 
really get into it; and that, probably, before that 
time, it will all be over. Do not believe it, or, at 
least, do not act on that theory. There are con- 
tingencies possible—I do not believe they are 
probable—that would put a very different phase 
on this situation at an early date. Who knows 
what the future of Russia is going to be? I do 
not. I do not believe anybody in this country does. 
I do not believe anybody in Russia does. You 
have got forces there that you can hardly measure. 
We have already seen that it has, in a measure, 
paralyzed the military forces. I believe that that 
is the worst that is going to happen, and that we 
will see improvement rather than any greater 
disaster. 

It is conceivable, however, that we might have 
a separate peace. Now, I do not believe we will, 
but that is conceivable. Let us see what it means. 
It means the withdrawal of all the forces on the 
eastern frontier, and they have already been 
largely withdrawn, I believe. It might mean the 
return to the active ranks of a million and a half 
prisoners that are now in Russia. That would be 
quite an augmentation for the forces. It might 
mean an opening of the food stores of Russia. 
With all that new advantage we might see a war 
that would look quite different from even the pres- 
ent serious situation. There is a life and death 
struggle in the waters around England. That 
U-boat problem must be solved; if it is not solved, 
England will go hungry, and no matter how rich 
a nation is, or how brave a people, they cannot 
fight if they cannot eat. Now, I do not think 
either of those very serious contingencies is writ- 
ten in the future, but they are possibilities, and 
they ought to make us view clear sightedly the 
fact that we are in a real war—a war that we 
must prepare for to the full extent of our ability, 
a war that must measure our whole co-ordinated 
forces, our moral forces, owr industrial forces and 
our financial forces. But I am not pessimistic. I see 
some wonderful by-products to come out of this war, 
that are going to be written on the credit side, and I 
am not sure but what they are going to greatly 
over-balance anything that they cost-us. We will 
learn this lesson of thrift, of which I have spoken; 
we will open permanent springs of wealth, if we 
can get millions of people into these habits of 
thrift. 

We are going to get another thing, besides learn- 
ing lessons of economy—and those lessons will be 
taught to everybody, wage earner and million- 
aire—but we are going to learn another lesson; 
we are going to learn that we are fighting for a 
very valuable thing—Democracy—and that is 
what this fight is for; it is not because we have 
been abused and our ships have been sunk and 
our citizens killed; that is not it alone. It is a 
great principle, and there never was a nation that 
entered war with such a superb statement of why, 
as was in the President’s declaration. We are 
fighting for Democracy, but we are going to learn 
from the conduct of this war that there are beau- 
ties to Democracy. We are going to see ineffi- 





ciency developed. There is not any doubt of that, 
and it is impossible that it should be otherwise; 
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but the experience of that inefficiency is going to 
make every citizen see that he has duties of citi- 
zenship, and make him see it more clearly than he 
has seen it before. One of the great by-products 


William B. 
Wilson 


[LLIAM B. WILSON, Secretary of Labor, is 
W Scotch. He doesn’t deny it, and it wouldn’t 

do him any good if he did. My first thought 
as he was introduced to us, was “Gee, I’d like to see 
him in kilts.” He is a mighty sincere looking man, 
and by that splendid qualification held his audience 
thoroughly interested. I mean no disrespect when I 
say that he looks like the type the boys in my native 
village used to call “old women,” but no one would 
put Secretary Wilson in that class after hearing him 
review the important work of his department of the 
Government. He was born at Blantyre, Scotland, 
April 2, 1862, and came to this country with his 
parents in 1870 and settled at Arnot, Tioga County, 
Pa. In March, 1871, he began working in the coal 
mines; in November, 1873, he became half member 
of the Mine Workers’ Union. He has taken an active 
part in trade union affairs from early manhood, and 
was international secretary-treasurer of the United 
Mine Workers of America from 1900 to 1908, hav- 
ing been elected each year without opposition. He 
is married and has nine children, and was elected to 
the Sixtieth, Sixty-first and Sixty-second Con- 
gresses from the Fifteenth Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania. He was chairman of Committee on 
Labor, House of Representatives, Sixty-second Con- 
gress, and took the oath of office as Secretary of La- 
bor March 5, 1913. 

As Secretary of Labor Mr. Wilson is charged with 
the duty of fostering, promoting and developing the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United States, 
improving their working conditions and advancing 
their opportunities for profitable employment. He 
has power under the law to act as mediator and to 
appoint commissioners of conciliation in labor dis- 
putes whenever, in his judgment, the interests of 
industrial peace may require it to be done. He has 
authority to direct the collecting and collating of 
full and complete statistics of the conditions of labor 
and the products and distribution of the products 
of the same, and to call upon other departments of 
the Government for statistical data and results ob- 
tained by them and to collate, arrange and publish 
such statistical information so obtained in such man- 
ner as to him may seem wise. Under the Depart- 
ment of Labor are the bureaus of Immigration, 
Naturalization and Labor Statistics. 

Secretary Wilson manages to snatch enough time 
from his official duties to run a farm successfully 
in Pennsylvania. This is what the workingmen’s 
representative in the Cabinet had to say: 
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of the war is going to be that we will not only 
secure to civilization the permanency of Democ- 
racy, but we will ourselves recognize our duties of 
citizenship under a Democracy. 


Secretary 


of Labor 


Brown Bros., N. Y. 


UR country is facing—in fact going through—the 

greatest crisis that has ever confronted it. My 
observation has been that possibly 90 or 95 per cent 
of our people is thoroughly in sympathy with the 
course that has been pursued in our international 
affairs, but I doubt if there is 10 per cent of our 
people who realize the tremendous task that is be- 
fore us. Modern warfare is entirely different from 
that of ancient times. Formerly an army might 
be an army of invasion, and live almost entirely 
upon the country through which it was passing, 
with a comparatively small number of people fur- 
nishing the necessary munitions for its sustenance 
and support. That has all been changed, and under 
warfare as it is now conducted more people 
are required in the industries in the rear for 
the support of an army than are required in 
the trenches at the front. Our country has been 
built up almost entirely upon the pioneer spirit, 
and the pioneer spirit is conducive to the develop- 
ment of individualism. It is only in a moderate 
way that we have been able to co-ordinate and or- 
ganize our industries. They have not been organ- 
ized in the manner that is necessary to meet the 
emergency we are now facing. One of our great 
problems will be the problem of mobility, the chang- 
ing rapidly from one line of industry to another line 
of industry, as the emergencies may require the 
change. That means also the mobility of labor, 
because you cannot transfer your activities from 
one line of industry to another line of industry with- 
out transferring your workers from the one line to 
the other. It means also the utilizing of one kind 
of skill that is akin to another kind of skill, rather 
than the same kind of skill, and when you under- 
take that in our industry, it means friction among 
the workers themselves. 

In their efforts to protect themselves in their re- 
spective trades, to maintain the highest possible 
standard of wages and the best conditions obtain- 
able, they have set up certain standards, certain 
limitations, certain regulations that they insist upon 
being complied with. To meet our emergency now 
will require the removal of a great many of those 
standards, limitations, and regulations. They can- 
not be removed arbitrarily; our people still have 
that individual spirit which would resent the at- 
tempt on your part, the attempt on the part of the 
Government, to crush down their throats any of the 
changes. When the changes are made, as they must 
eventually be made, they will have to be made in 
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consultation with not only those who are the man- 
agers of industry, but those who are the represent- 
atives of the workers; and it is at that point that 
the Department of Labor of the United States Gov- 
ernment and the various State departments of labor 
can be of service. 

One of the functions that has devolved upon the 
Department of Labor, one of the things it was cre- 
ated to do, was to negotiate disputes arising be- 
tween employers and employees, in order that in- 
dustrial peace might be maintained. There is need 
for a governmental agency of that kind in times of 
peace; there is a greater need for it in times of 
war, when every energy we possess must be con- 
served and utilized to its utmost, in order to secure 
the standard of efficiency necessary for the protec- 
tion of our institutions. It has been the policy of 
the Department of Labor, and, I think, the policy 
of the various State departments having similar 
authority, not to endeavor to impose its viewpoint 
upon either the workers or the managements in any 
trade dispute that may arise, but rather to find some 
common ground that will be mutually acceptable, 
even though it may not be mutually satisfactory. In 
other words, the work of mediation is not a judicial 
work; it is not a judicial function; it is not to hear 
both sides and then determine the rights and the 
wrongs of the situation, and to pass and enforce its 
decision. The work is diplomatic rather than ju- 
dicial, and it is in that spirit that we must approach 
the problem of the mobilizing of labor in the present 
crisis through which we are passing. We must ap- 
proach it from the standpoint of diplomacy rather 
than from the standpoint of judicial decisions. 

As an illustration, I may say that I have just re- 
turned from central Pennsylvania, where we had 
a convention representing all of the coal miners of 
that great bituminous coal field. It is one of the 
coal fields upon which the industries of New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania are 
dependent for their supply of fuel to conduct their 
operations. One day’s shutdown of that field alone 
would have meant millions of dollars of loss to the 
industries of our country. Coal had already gone 
skyward—spot coal—because of a shortage of 
transportation facilities. To have added to that a 
stoppage of work in the central Pennsylvania coal 
fields would have sent the coal prices still higher 
than they have been during the past winter and 
spring. 

The miners were in an ugly mood. I found that 
when I met their representatives in convention, and 
they were somewhat justified in their position. It is 
true they had lost sight of the ‘fact that they were 
under contract to work at 75c. per ton for the mining 
of coal until the thirty-first day of next March. They 
failed to realize the obligation they were under, but 
they had been face to face with a difficult problem, 
the first part of which was that the cost of living, 
of some of the articles of food ordinarily used in a 
working man’s family, had gone to almost prohibi- 
tive prices. That had been true of flour, true of 
potatoes, of cabbage, of onions, of beans, and rice, 
hominy following in the wake, and because of those 
tremendously high prices that had risen from the 
time that they had made the contract their standard 
of living had been reduced; but even that had not 
made them particularly uneasy, until the condition 
arrived when those coal operators who had coal 
loose, available to put upon the open market, aside 
from their usual annual contracts, were able to 
compel the consumer to pay $4.50, $5, $5.50, and 
$6 a ton for coal that the miner knew could be pro- 
duced and put on the car at from $1.50 to $1.75 
a ton: and with the high cost of living on the one 
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side, and the fancy prices obtained for spot coal 
upon the other, a condition was created that placed 
the miner in a frame of mind where he cared noth- 
ing whatever for his contract, and insisted simply 
upon securing a tremendous increase in his wages, 
to meet the increased cost of living. 

Now, most of the coal districts had settled upon a 
basis of 20 per cent increase, voluntarily granted by 
the operators without any threat of a suspension 
of work, but by virtue of and in recognition on the 
part of coal operators that the increased cost of 
living warranted the granting of an increased rate, 
and that that was to be met by the increased rate 
which they, in turn, had received for their coal. For 
central Pennsylvania miners to have insisted upon 
a 33 per cent increase—which they were insisting 
upon—with the others having accepted a 20 per 
cent increase, would have meant that just as soon 
as the central Pennsylvania coal operators conceded 
33 per cent increase in the mining rate, a disturbing 
factor would have been injected into every other coal 
field in the country, and the supply of coal, which 
is already short, would have been made shorter by 
the disturbance growing out of the condition thus 
created. 

Realizing the importance of it, the Department of 
Labor, at the suggestion of the State Department 
of Labor in the State of Pennsylvania, proceeded to 
endeavor to negotiate an adjustment, negotiated a 
tentative agreement here in the city of Washington, 
subject to ratification by the miners in convention 
that met day before yesterday. 

As I said, the miners were in an ugly mood, and 
if we had undertaken to force down their throats an 
agreement proposing an increase of from 20 to 25 
per cent, when they were demanding 33 per cent, we 
would not have succeeded. The situation had to be 
dealt with in an entirely different way, and we pro- 
ceeded to appeal first to their honor—that they were 
under obligations to continue under the old contract; 
second, to their patriotism, and third to their spirit 
of fair play to all of the rest of the country; and by 
appealing to those, we were able to secure an adjust- 
ment of that difficulty and to keep the wheels of 
industry rolling in our eastern plants. 

It will also be necessary for us to utilize the agen- 
cies we have in our power or in our possession, for 
the purpose of finding employment or finding work- 
ers, rather, from one line of industry, less impor- 
tant, for another line of industry more important. 
As an example of that, the Shipping Board is under- 
taking to build wooden vessels—the first time that 
it has been undertaken on a large comprehensive 
scale since the coming of the steel vessel into opera- 
tion in our ocean-going trade. The shipbuilding in- 
dustry had practically died out of existence on our 
seaboards. The question arose as to where the 
working people were to be obtained to do the work 
of building wooden ships, and that work naturally 
devolved upon the Department of Labor. 

Our agencies were set in motion for the purpose 
of registering all of the shipwrights that could be 
obtained in the United States, who might be used 
as educators or trainers of other woodworkers who 
needed the additional knowledge known in ship- 
building, in order to make them shipwrights. We 
succeeded, in a period of some three or four days, 
in registering 20,000 shipwrights, to be used as a 
nucleus of that organization. Most people had over- 
looked the fact that we were still building wooden 
ships along our rivers, and, to a small extent, on 
our coasts, and when we came to scour the country, 
we found that we could get the nucleus of an organ- 
ization. 

One of our difficulties in the present situation will 
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be the finding of farm labor to meet the peak of 
the load when the harvest time comes. In the greater 
portion of the eastern part of our country our farm- 
ing is mixed, and, by virtue of the fact that it is 
mixed farming, the farmer can very generally take 
care at harvest time of all of the crops he is able 
to prepare for in the spring, because the harvesting 
comes at different periods, just as his planting comes 
at different periods. But there are certain parts of 
our country where they have specialized, where they 
do not engage in mixed farming, such as the cotton 
plantations of the South, the great wheat belt of the 
Middle West, and some of the fruit growing dis- 
tricts of the Pacific Coast. During the past three 
years we have endeavored to supply that labor, and 
we have found it generally in the floating labor of 
the country. That floating labor, through advertise- 
ments carried in the post offices, in newspapers, and 
by other processes, was directed into the harvest 
fields when the harvest commenced, beginning with 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and moving northward 
from there. That floating labor is scarcely available 
for this year’s harvest, and we must proceed to a 
different line of action in order to secure the har- 
vesting of the grain that is so essential for our 
own support during the period of contest. 

An experience of mine a great many years ago 
recurred to me, and we propose, with the assistance 
that we can get from the State labor organizations 
and agricultural organizations, the employers and 
workers in the industries, to carry it into effect. In 
1885 I was mining iron away up in the little village 
of Clinton, in the State of New York, in the Mohawk 
Valley. At that time the Mohawk Valley had spe- 
cialized in hop growing; it was the center of the 
hop growing industry of the United States. To my 
surprise, when the hop picking season came, every 
industry in the neighborhood shut down; the mines 
were closed, the furnace was shut down, the little 
factories and shops throughout the Valley discon- 
tinued their operations; they had made their ar- 
rangements for the annual repairs and replacements 
to take place at that time, and they retained a 
sufficient number of workers to go through with 
their usual annual repairs and replacements, and the 
balance picked up bodily, men, women and children, 
and went out into the hop fields and made a holiday 
of picking hops. 

The question of wages was unimportant to them, 
because they were not dependent upon hop picking 
for their livelihood. They were dependent upon 
other pursuits. The wages in other pursuits might 
be important, might be primary, but the wages in 
hop picking were but secondary. They picked the 
hops, and the value of the proposition was that 
after they had picked the hops, they had other em- 
ployment to come back to. And we hope this year 
to make a nation-wide drive on the same principle— 
the old barn-raising idea, the neighborly thought, 
getting our industries in the wheat belt, in the cot- 
ton belt, in the big fruit belts, to make their ar- 
rangements for the annyal repairs and replacements 
during the harvest period, and then get our work- 
men into that barn-raising frame of mind, to go 
out in a neighborly way, for their own welfare and 
the welfare of the Republic, the welfare of the 
farmer as well as the welfare of the rest of us, to 
go out into the harvest fields and gather the harvest, 
and get every grain that is available, and then have 
a job that they can go back to after the harvest 
has been made. 

And that is one of the things that you gentlemen 
can be of great value to us in carrying into practi- 
cal operation. I have selected Colonel G. L. Spang- 
ler of Pennsylvania, a large coal operator in that 
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State, and a banker and business man generally, 
who has volunteered his services—I have selected 
him to undertake the organizing of a drive of that 
kind, and I fully trust and believe that it will be 
successful in solving the problem. The Department 
of Labor does not seek in any of these activities 
to supersede the activities of the State departments 
of labor or the State departments of agriculture. 
There is work enough for all. We are eager to have 
the State departments organized to the fullest ex- 
tent that they can organize, and we, as a Federal 
Department, will not undertake to supersede them; 
we will simply undertake, to the best of our ability, 
to supplement the work that they are doing, and to 
extend it and connect it and co-ordinate it beyond 
State lines, where they have not the power and 
authority to go. 


The Chairman: Does anyone wish to ask the 
Honorable Secretary of Labor a question? 


(No response. ) 


The Chairman: I have in mind asking if your 
Department, sir, has figures on the shortage of 
labor at present in many of our leading industries? 


Secretary Wilson: We have no definite figures as 
to the shortage of labor in any of the industries— 
with the possible exception—and we have no definite 
figures there—with the possible exception of agri- 
cultural labor, particularly along the Mexican bor- 
der, where representation has been made to us that 
they have usually been in the habit of securing their 
agricultural labor on the farms of Texas, Arizona, 
and the southern part of California, from Mexico; 
that by virtue of the new immigration law, which 
places a head tax of $8 per head upon aliens arriv- 
ing in the United States, and which prohibits the 
admission of aliens who are unable to read in some 
language, that they are unable to get their usual 
supply of labor from Mexico; and an appeal has been 
made to us to give them relief from that condition. 
We have given the relief, so far as it is within the 
power of the Department to give it. In other words, 
some three days ago we issued instructions, acting 
under authority vested in us in the Immigration 
Law—we issued instructions to the immigration au- 
thorities throughout the United States that aliens 
arriving from Mexico—Mexicans—seeking entrance 
into the United States, would be admitted, notwith- 
‘standing the contract labor provisions of the law, 
and notwithstanding the literacy provisions of the 
law, if they were otherwise admissable and came 
for the purpose of engaging in agricultural pursuits, 
and continued in those agricultural pursuits. Un- 
der those conditions, we have given instructions that 
they be admitted during the period of the war, or 
until otherwise directed by the Department of 
Labor. 


A Voice: I would like to ask if that provision 
is possible to be extended to Chinese labor? 


Secretary Wilson: There is no authority in the 
Department of Labor by which it can admit Chinese 
labor under those circumstances. In other words, 
the Chinese Exclusion Law does not place any dis- 
cretion in the hands of the Department of Labor by 
which the exclusion can be waived. The Immigra- 
tion Law does place that authority in the hands 
of the Department of Labor, under certain circum- 
stances and conditions, when the Secretary may, un- 
der such regulations as he may prescribe, admit 
temporarily for the purpose of meeting the emer- 
gency that has arisen aliens from adjacent coun- 
tries. 
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Van H. 


Manning 


HIS is Van H. Manning, Director United States 
Bureau of Mines. He was born at Horn Lake 
Depot, Miss., .Dec. 15, 1861; is graduate of the 

University of Mississippi, with degree of A.B.; from 
1885 to 1910 was civil engineer with the United 
States Geological Survey; was appointed to admin- 
istrative position in the Bureau of Mines in 1910 
and in 1911 was made assistant director; on Aug. 
27, 1915, was appointed director of the United States 
Bureau of Mines. Mr. Manning is a member of 
more than twenty committees under the Council of 
National Defense. 
Mr. Manning spoke as follows: 


I AM very glad to have the honor to be permitted 

to share in the patriotic endeavors of the busi- 
ness publishers and to bring before you, and through 
your public agencies, to the country, one of the, at 
least to my mind, serious problems confronting the 
United States at this time. I refer to the produc- 
tion and consumption of petroleum and gasoline in 
the United States. 

To those who have looked into the inside of this 
problem the situation is serious, and it is my pur- 
pose here to give you a few of the essential facts and 
allow you to draw your own conclusions as to the 
remedies that ought to be applied. I shall trans- 
gress from this for just a moment to give all the 
preliminary thought, that, generally as a nation, 
when it comes to our heritage of splendid natural 
resources we are wasteful, apathetic and forgetful. 
We waste our natural resources with shameful 
prodigality ; we are apathetic of the future. It has 
been said that we waste our resources like a sailor 
spends his money on shore leave for the first time in 
a year, but from what I have seen of our national 
sin of waste I think we slander the sailor. I preface 
my remarks with the above because I wish to im- 
print the thought that any remedy that can be 
applied to the petroleum and gasoline situation will 
come through conservation, which does not mean 
tying up but a wiser use of what we have. 

I suppose that you are all more interested in th2 
motor-fuel or gasoline situation than in the general 
petroleum situation, no matter how much one de- 
pends upon the other, and I am going to give you a 
few of the outstanding statistics which will show 
you the crux of the problem. 

In the year 1910 there were in use in the United 
States 400,000 automobiles. 

In 1916 there were two million, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand automobiles, or an increase over the 
year 1910 of two million, three hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

This increased number of automobiles in 1916 
used a billion more gallons of gasoline, or 28,000,000 
barrels more than the automobiles in 1910. 

This increased use of gasoline for the increased 
number of automobiles alone, represented a little 
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more than half of the total output of gasoline in the 
country in 1916 for all purposes, the total production 
being about 54,000,000 barrels. And when you 
realize that the number of automobiles is increasing 
with each day, you can see what a tremendous prob- 
lem is this feature alone. 

The total gasoline engine horsepower built and 
sold in the United States in 1913, according to the 
Federal Trade Commission, was eleven million, two 
hundred thousand, and in 1915 the output had a 
little more than doubled, the figures being twenty- 
two million five hundred thousand. Just think of it, 
an increase in gasoline horsepower of 100 per cent 
in two years’ time. 

These figures indicate the increased use of gaso- 
line-power more clearly than those which cover only 
the automobiles, as these include all types of gaso- 
line-driven machines which have been developed and 
increased in use in a way no less surprising than 
that of the automobile itself. 

The apparently unsolvable puzzle about this is 
that while we have been increasing our production 
of gasoline, the production of automobiles has in- 
creased 200 per cent above the increase in gasoline 
production. These are the facts that we must face. 
Where is it going to end? 

Statistics indicate that of the gasoline produced 
in the United States, between 55 per cent and 60 ver 
cent is used in the automobiles of the country; 20 
per cent to 25 per cent is exported; and the balance 
is used in stationary engines, in motor boats, trac- 
tors and for various purposes of minor importance. 

As the highways of the country are improved, the 
commercial trucks, consuming large quantities of 
motor fuel, are becoming important means of trans- 
portation in many localities. The fishing fleets of 
our entire coasts have installed gasoline power to 
replace their original sailing equipment. These 
fleets, with the many pleasure craft, operated mostly 
in the summer months, when the production of 
gasoline is most heavily taxed, use large quantities 
of this convenient liquid fuel. There seems no 
reason to believe that the call for gasoline will in 
any way be reduced, in fact, a much larger demand 
seems imminent. 

As the production of gasoline depends upon our 
supply of petroleum, let us look to the source and 
see what we find. Petroleum and its products have 
become essential to our existence. Gasoline is a 
very important product, but there are many others. 
The operation of hydro-electric generators, of rail- 
way and trolley cars, of the machinery of the fac- 
tories, of internal-combustion engines, of our battle- 
ships and merchant ships, in fact, of all machinery 
is made possible by the use of lubricating oils, and 
these come from petroleum. Petroleum lubricates 
the machinery of the Nation from the handicraft 
of the watchmaker to the dreadnaught of The Navy. 
The industry has progressed since its beginning 
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a little over half a century ago, when it was possible 
to store the entire production in tin cans and wooden 
barrels, to the present, when the annual quantity 
produced requires great steel, concrete and earthen 
reservoirs for its storage, great pipe lines for its 
transportation and fleets of specially constructed 
vessels for its exportation. 

In discussing briefly the supply and demand for 
petroleum in this country for the last few years, 
permit me to say that the stored reserve of petro- 
leum is the most stabilizing influence in the indus- 
try. I wish also to bring out the fact that during 
the last few months our increased consumption has 
made it necessary to draw oil from this storage, 
which has convinced many people that our present 
supply has reached a point where it may never 
again be sufficient to fill easily the demand placed 
upon it, unless some radical steps are taken to con- 
serve its use. One of these steps frequently men- 
tioned, and one that is slowly dawning upon our 
consciousness is that the burning of crude petroleum 
under boilers for the generation of steam ought to 
be stopped. In this way large quantities of price- 
less by-products are being consumed with about the 
same abandon as an arson fiend destroys valuable 
property. I understand, however, that some of the 
western railroads that have been guilty of this prac- 
tice are beginning to change their oil-burning loco- 
motives to coal locomotives. One of their reasons in 
the past for burning oil in this manner was that it 
was then cheaper than coal, but this reason is fast 
disappearing. 

In the year 1916 the marketed production of crude 
petroleum was, according to the estimate of the 
United States Geological Survey, two hundred and 
ninety-five million barrels. The stocks held by vari- 
ous pipe-line and transportation companies at the 
end of January, 1916, according to various trade 
journals, amounted to approximately one hundred 
and seventy million barrels; at the end of 1916 the 
stocks amounted to one hundred and fifty million 
barrels, which represents a decline of our greatest 
annual marketed production of two hundred and 
ninety-five million barrels. 

If consumption of crude petroleum exceeds pro- 
duction, the difference must be drawn from storage. 
The question that naturally presents itself here is 
what of the future? During 1915, the normal con- 
sumption of crude petroleum was 12 per cent greater 
than in 1914; and last year our consumption exceeded 
the 1915 consumption by 13 per cent. Estimating 
that the normal peace consumption for this year 
will increase at the same rate, or 13 per cent, our 
consumption for 1917 will exceed that for 1916 by 
about forty million barrels. This does not take into 
consideration the increased demand for petroleum 
and its products due to the entrance of this country 
into the war. Although this increased demand be- 
cause of the war is difficult to estimate, obviously 
the increased use for various war purposes will 
greatly enlarge our consumption above the rate 
which prevailed during times of peace. The produc- 
tion of crude petroleum in this country during the 
last year is thought to have reached high-water 
mark, and it is very likely that the production for 
1917 will be smaller than it was last year. If the 
normal and war demands for petroleum can be 
filled, the difference between the estimated produc- 
tion and consumption during this year will amount 
to probably as much as sixty million barrels, an 
amount which must be drawn out of storage. With 
only about one hundred and fifty million barrels of 
crude petroleum in storage at the first of this year, 
and with the prospects of it becoming necessary to 
draw from that reserve probably sixty million bar- 
rels to fill that demand, it becomes more apparent 
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that some radical steps must be taken to meet the 
situation. 

It may be that as the shortage becomes more 
apparent the demand may lessen, but the calculations 
as given show the present tendency of our supply 
and demand and make it of the most importance to 
meet the situation with as little confusion as possi- 
ble in our industrial life and without in any way 
hampering the outcome of the war. 

We should not pass over the situation with an 
optimistic statement that when the time comes new 
fields will be discovered, as has happened in the past, 
or that new methods will be found whereby this 
threatened shortage will be overcome. We should 
undertake to anticipate this problem as best we can, 
for we certainly will encounter it in the not distant 
future. 

While the present increase in the number of pleas- 
ure cars may not continue, it is plain that the use of 
gasoline for power in many commercial fields has not 
yet fully developed, and as this’use widens it will 
more than overcome any falling off in the rate of 
consumption of gasoline in the cars used for per- 
sonal purposes, if such falling off should occur. 

The fact we must face is that the production of 
petroleum is not increasing as rapidly as the pro- 
duction and consumption of gasoline. The petro- 
leum in time will reach its maximum production and 
start to decline. What we are doing now is looking 
to more efficient methods of production from the oil 
sands, the production of more gasoline by the so- 
called cracking process, the extraction of vapors 
from natural gas, and the utilization of liquid fuels 
from other than petroleum bases. 

More efficient methods of production are now be- 
ing developed, such as the Smith-Dunn process for 
forcing oil from the sand by the use of air or gas 
under pressure. 

The cracking of petroleum last year furnished 
71% per cent of the total gasoline production and 
can be and is being developed and installed rapidly 
in most of the larger fields of the United States. 
Its possibilities are enormous. 

The treatment of natural gas by compression, re- 
frigeration and absorption produced sixty million 
gallons of gasoline of such low boiling point that it 
was mixed with equal parts of naphtha to form one 
hundred and twenty million gallons of good motor 
fuel. The compression and refrigeration process 
of extracting gasoline from natural gas, when first 
used, treated only gases containing three gallons or 
more of condensable vapors, but, at the present time, 
the development of the process and the increased 
price of the product makes gas carrying one gallon 
profitable. The extraction of gasoline from gases 
containing less than one gallon and as small a quan- 
tity as one pint per 1000 cu. ft. is now being profit- 
ably carried on by the absorption process, which is 
well adapted to treating lean gases in large volumes. 
Another source of petroleum which will undoubtedly 
be developed in time is the shales containing con- 
siderable quantities of oil but which, at the present 
prices of crude oil, cannot be extracted commercially. 

Substitutes for gasoline, such as the products of 
distillation of coal, are being used at present in 
Europe for motor fuels, and may in time be used fer 
that purpose in this country, as many by-product 
coke ovens are now being constructed. 

In the periods of readjustment and in the develop- 
ment of latent resources, I am hopeful that the 
Bureau of Mines will play an important part. At 
present, besides endeavoring to meet the problems 
of to-day, the bureau is looking ahead and preparing 
to aid in solving the problems of to-morrow by in- 
vestigating the possibilities of increasing the pres- 
ent production. 
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HIS is Herbert Clark Hoover, first Food Ad- 

ministrator of the United States. My note 

book says: “Hoover is nobody’s fool. He is 
young, but he has seen so much of life and has 
carried so much responsibility that he thinks care- 
fully, reasons himself into a belief, and when his 
mind is made up he acts with all the force and 
power in his make-up.” Hoover’s face bears the 
stamp of the sorrow and suffering he has seen in 
the past two years. He knows, perhaps better than 
any other American, the deep basic reasons for food 
control. He looks safe and sound. 

He graduated from Leland Stanford University in 
1893; was connected with the United States Geo- 
logical Survey in 1894. After several years of 
mining experience in the United States, he became 
connected with Bewick, Moreing & Co., of London, 
and operated mines for them in Western Australia; 
in 1899 he was chief engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines, Chili Province, China, and in 1901 was gen- 
eral manager of the Chinese Engineering & Mining 
Company. During that time he played a part in 
the defense against the Boxer Rebellion. In 1902 
he rejoined Bewick, Moreing & Co. as partner, and 
soon became leader of that firm, managing the ma- 
jor part of the mines of Western Australia, acquir- 
ing extensive interests in New South Wales and in 
other parts of the world. After Mr. Hoover’s re- 
tirement from the firm in 1908, his interests became 
even more extensive, comprising the solution of the 
problem of treating the rebellious zinc ores of 
Broken Hill, N. S. W., the development and equip- 
ment of a great zinc and lead mine in Burma, and 
another one in Siberia. 

In spite of these multifold interests, in connection 
with which his administrative qualifications made 
him highly successful, and which had raised him 
personally to a position of affluence and great power, 
he found time to attend to scientific studies; he 
wrote a book on “The Principles of Mining” and 
from medieval Latin translated Agricola’s “De Re 
Metallica,” delivered lectures at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and was awarded its gold medal by the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of America. 

He was recognized in his profession as the lead- 
ing authority of the world on the economics of 
mining and on the history of the mining industry. 
This was long before he became known to the public 
as the benefactor of Belgium. As head of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium he exhibited on a 
magnified scale the wonderful administrative quali- 
ties for which he had long been celebrated in the 
mining industry of the world. 

Mr. Hoover said: 


WANT to take this opportunity to talk to you 

rather frankly about what I view the situation 
from a food point of view. 

We have entered upon a war entirely unique in its 
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character in that it is a war against ideas. We 
have found it necessary to enter into this world 
struggle to see if we could, by joining in, eliminate 
a miserable theory of which a people have become 
possessed. 

The German people have adopted the theory of 
evolution in its crudest form in the struggle for 
existence: the right of might, the survival of the 
fittest, without any of that temper which the Anglo- 
Saxon race is imbued with in the necessity to pro- 
tect the weak and help the helpless. That has so 
permeated the German character and German in- 
stitutions that it has bred in them a belief that by 
national solidarity and complete devotion to the 
state they will be able to accomplish the mastership 
of the world. I do not make that as a hysterical 
attempt at eloquence, but from an intimate con- 
tact of two and a half years with the German Army, 
probably no such contact as has ever been enjoyed 
by any one individual, or probably will ever be en- 
joyed again. 

The military problems arising out of that be- 
comes one, to-day, of defeating a people. There 
might have been some hope that they could have 
been overcome in one grand pressure, but the falling 
of Russia by the wayside has practically reduced us 
to a war of attrition. It is possible that with the 
infusion of Democracy in Russia it may re-arise, 
it may become strengthened and again enter upon 
the field of action, but at the present moment we 
can look for no support from that source, and the 
best we can hope for is, by a long continued war, a 
war of attrition, a steady grinding, we may succeed 
in revolutionizing the ideas of the German people 
so that we may have accomplished our national ob- 
jective. That objective does not consist of a destruc- 
tion of the German state nor an extermination of 
the German people, but consists entirely of a revolu- 
tion in the German mind. 

Now a war of attrition means a long war. There 
might have been hope, as I said before, that we 
could have had this war over this year if it had not 
been for Russia, but, as it stands, we must face the 
situation for two or perhaps five years. 

In order that we may contribute our share to this 
and secure our ultimate objective, we have got to 
bring to bear every possible national resource. We 
have got to build ships; we have got to supply mu- 
nitions; we must supply our allies with food; and, 
ultimately, we will have to supply soldiers at the 
front to maintain the strength of their ranks. That 
may mean a supply of only 500,000 men initially, but 
if this war extends over five years it may mean a 
continuous supply of 500,000 men annually. To do 
all those things we have in front of us the mobiliza- 
tion of the whole American people. This is not a 
war of the type that we have heretofore known, 
where the average proportion of civilians involved 
with the army amounted to the ratio of approxi- 
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mately one to one and one-half civilians to soldiers 
in the field. Europe’s experience has shown that 
there is a total of probably twelve to fourteen civil- 
ians to every soldier now in the field. 

There is no greater necessity in all this mobiliza- 
tion than the necessity of providing food, not only 
for ourselves, but, in this case, for our allies. 

Now, to particularize a little on the food situa- 
tion; our allies have hitherto drawn their cereals 
from Russia, Bohemia and Bulgaria and up to the 
last two months from Australia and India and from 
the Argentine. The first three countries have been 
cut off since the war began. Australia and India 
are practically cut off from the shipping point of 
view, since the troubles on the Atlantic Seaboard. 
There has been a harvest failure in the Argentine, 
and therefore an embargo. There has been a reduc- 
tion of man power and some crop failure among our 
allies. In consequence of all this they are faced 
with the necessity of finding, during the next year, 
probably over a billion bushels of grain, and find- 
ing it largely from North America. Normally, if 
we make no special effort, we should be able to sup- 
ply them with about 400,000,000 bushels of grain, 
and I say that practically all grain in their hands 
to-day is interchanged. Canada may supply 200,- 
000,000 bushels, and therefore we might, without 
effort, with the normal course of commerce, be able 
to supply about 60 per cent of their necessities. 

It is impossible to restrict the cereal consumption 
in Europe by 40 per cent and maintain the constancy 
of those people. We can only hope that those people 
will have the strength and constancy to keep on if 
we can do better than that. It should be possible, 
without disturbing the even course of North Ameri- 
can life—because Canada is willing to take identical 
action with us—to increase our supply to Europe by 
another 15 or 20 per cent. That will mean priva- 
tion, but it will probably leave a safe margin. 

Therefore, we have a problem in front of us of 
increasing the natural surplus by every device, and, 
growing out of that problem, and out of our own 
economic conditions, is another serious problem, of 
equal or more than equal importance, and that is the 
question of price regulation. If we allow our allies 
or the neutrals to again run free in these markets, 
we will again see episodes of the character we did in 
Chicago a few days ago, and we will see worse, pos- 
sibly—we will see an exhaustion of our cereals of 
next year before we reach the following harvest. 

Therefore we must restrict the exports from this 
country with one hand, and we must increase those 
exports by better management of our food supplies 
and greater economies and, incidentally, we must 
not allow this pressure to put the prices of the great 
staples of this country to a point where we will 
disturb our own social order. 

I doubt whether we could continue, even with 
the present level of prices, without a wage adjust- 
ment in this country, and consequent social disorder 
and loss of national efficiency. If possible we must 
have a lower level of prices, and we must maintain 
a greater stability of prices than during the last 
year. I speak of stability because my own belief 
is that one of the prime difficulties of the consumer 
to-day and of the product as well has been the 
widening out of the margin between the producer 
and the consumer, the widening out of that margin 
steadily since the war began, which has been due 
not altogether to speculation, but due to the in- 
stability of the prices, and the inability of the long 
chain of distributive organizations to protect them- 
selves in the face of fluctuation, without taking more 
than normal margins. 

Therefore, at least as a first step, we must try 
to get stability. 
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There are a great many panaceas which have 
been tried and abandoned. Europe has been a per- 
fect laboratory of efforts to control food prices, 
Many of them which were looked upon and have been 
looked upon for years as solutions of the economic 
difficulty have been abandoned after the first month 
as wholly impossible. One of those panaceas that is 
so frequently put forward in this country is the 
maximum price. We have got to find other devices, 
and another device lies normally in taking our 
broken or disrupted distributive chain and repair- 
ing or introducing into it a balance wheel of some 
kind that will make substitution for the lack of leve] 
factor of a world price. Perhaps I may become 
more clear on that if I take one single commodity, 
and that is wheat. The price of wheat can be com- 
pared in a number of vessels; one of those vessels 
stays in Petrograd, another in Warsaw, another in 
Rome, another in Liverpool, another in Buenos 
Aires, and another in Sydney, and so on through- 
out the world. To-day the whole of these prices 
is disconnected. Therefore a sudden coincident de- 
mand, not necessarily speculative, makes a fluctua- 
tion in our prices far beyond the normal. If one 
went into Chicago to-day to buy 10,000,000 bushels 
of wheat it might disrupt the price by 70 per cent, 
whereas before the war it would probably have 
affected it more than 2 or 3 per cent. The conse- 
quence is that our economic machine is broken, and 
we must introduce somewhere a new balance wheel 
until the normal economic conditions can be re- 
stored. 

_The Government has asked for the power of em- 
bargo. The power of embargo does not mean a 
prohibition of the export cereals, but means export 
under conditions, and the conditions under which 
these cereals must be exported must have a bearing 
on the price, and it appears to me and to the other 
gentlemen who have studied that question that with 
the embargo in our hands we can stabilize the price 
without necessarily entering upon a total disruption 
of the distributing trades. 

There is also the case of sugar. In the case of 
sugar we are importers. We are competing in Cuba 
and in other sugar markets between ourselves, and 
with others, and a little bit of co-ordination would 
probably reduce the price of sugar and enable us to 
stabilize the price over the entire year, instead of 
having a steadily growing price that we have had 
ever since the war began in this country following 
each single harvest. 

If we can stabilize those prices I think you will 
find the margin between producer and consumer 
will diminish materially without damage to the nor- 
mal profits of the distributing trades. 

I only want to point those out as methods of food 
administration, and to show you that food adminis- 
tration is not food dictatorship in the sense defined 
by the newspapers. 

Now there are other engines in food administra- 
tion. One of them is the question of national con- 
servation of waste. There are certain types of 
waste that are national. There is the temperance 
question. I do not intend, from any ethical point of 
view, to discuss the quantity of grain which could 
be saved by the stoppage of brewing and distilling, 
but we may need to face that question as a war 
measure, in order to protect our allies. 

There are innumerable small leaks in our dis- 
tributing system which can be corrected without 
hardship. I will mention just one, to indicate to 
you their character. The return of bread to bakers 
from their retail dealers amounts to a probable 
national loss of something like 2 per cent of our 
flour. That is a leak which has grown up despite 
the effort and the will of the trades themselves. No 
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one is so anxious to have that corrected as the 
baker. 

There are also the household leakage, and there 
is, beyond measure, a large field for effort without 
any drastic regulations as to rationing the people. 
My own view is that our people should eat plenty, 
but they should eat wisely and without waste. That 
is a problem that can be handled with intelligence. 
There are four directions in which, if we could 
secure the co-ordinated effort of the women in this 
country we could accomplish an enormous amount 
of saving. The first of those directions is in the 
nature of substitution. If we could persuade the 
housewives of the country to substitute local prod- 
ucts for those from distant fields, substitute vege- 
tables in the summer for the staples, and to substi- 
tute the staples which we do not wish to export for 
those which we do wish to export, we could probably 
revolutionize our export provisions. 

There is also the question of reduction in actual 
eating as our people probably have eaten an average 
of 40 per cent more than they need to maintain their 
health. I do not know that we will ever have gained 
a great deal on that line, but it is still an abstract 
fact that it leaves a broad field for consideration. 

Then there is the question of household waste: 
the doctrine of the clean plate. 

There is the question of instructions in elementary 
diatetics in the household, in the teaching of our 
women that the foodstuffs of their men should be 
made up of certain proportions of vegetables’and 
meat and cereals. 

There are hundreds and thousands of avenues 
in which we could improve the average character of 
housekeeping from a war standpoint. 

Now there is a good deal of fear over the country 
as to the character of the food administration. 
There is unnecessary alarm. A good deal of interest 
is exhibited for fear that there will be a total dis- 
ruption of commerce. It is difficult to impress any 
one with the fact that in setting up an administra- 
tion of that kind, in asking for powers to do most 
anything, that one is not going to use those powers 
for any other purpose than to accomplish solely our 
national objective. Our objective is to win this war, 
and if it is necessary in order to win this war that 
we should use those powers, I believe the common 
spirit of the American people will be behind us. 

The Chairman: Mr. Hoover will be glad to answer 
any questions. 

Q. Considering this food problem, the difficulty 
seems to be in getting the grain to Europe. That 
seems to be much more important than the actual 
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ships themselves. Does it not seem that it will be 
more important to protect each individual shipment, 
by convoying ships, so that when the grain leaves 
this country, it will be sure to reach our allies, and 
not be sent to the bottom of the ocean. It is not 
the ship that you want to get over there, but the 
cargo. 

Mr. Hoover: The question of convoying ships has 
been threshed out by every naval department time 
and again. The difficulties of convoying ships are 
very great. Convoying ships means the running 
of a lot of vessels together, and then the speed of the 
entire fleet is equal to the slowest. Also you must 
load them all together, and thus congest your ports 
at the time of loading, and they must all be unloaded 
together, congesting the ports at the time of dis- 
charge. There are numerous problems of that kind 
connected with the convoying of ships. I do be- 
lieve that we have the best naval officers, including 
our own and those of England, that there are in the 
world, and that they have done all that can be done 
and will do all that can be done to protect our ves- 
sels. 

Q. You told us the other day over at the Press 
Club something about how the press could help out, 
by their hearty and earnest co-operation. These 
gentlemen here represent the various trades, and 
they can help you a great deal, if you will tell them. 

Mr. Hoover: I said to the press representatives 
of Washington that a great deal of the success of 
food administration revolves around the earnest sup- 
port of the press of any food administration, disre- 
garding the personal element altogether, because 
we can make no conservation of food without tread- 
ing on somebody, and if the food administrator is 
to have the full benefit of every individual criticism 
and everybody’s individual sacrifice, it will break 
down in a month’s time. In any food administration 
we are bound to tread on somebody. Nevertheless 
we have the right, I think, to ask for fair criticism 
and for support of food administration as a national 
institution as against the right of any individual. 

Furthermore, I have asked the press representa- 
tives if they would not personalize the food admin- 
istrator. Our people have a perfect mania for per- 
sonalizing everything. Food administration is not 
personal, and it will be composed of probably several 
hundred gentlemen of the best that can be chosen 
in the country. It is an institution, and as an in- 
stitution it presents shocks. An individual cannot 
stand the shocks and survive. If the shocks are to 
depend upon the right of a single individual, food 
administration will be gone in a month. 
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in the third bureau drawer; that his socks match 
his shoes; that his hat and coat are hung up and 
never thrown down. He is a systematizer and he 
looks it. His face is clean shaven and close neat 
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hair cuts are a habit with him. Both his eyes are 
wide open. He has an alert look and you know 
that he will demand a full day’s work of his man 
and willingly set the pace. He is a combination of 
an adding machine and a dynamo. 

He has received leave for the time being from 
his duties with the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. He has had charge of the ar- 
rangement of details in constructing the boards 
and the clerical forces connected with the Council. 
Mr. Gifford took an active part in the early cam- 
paign for “National Preparedness,” and was 
largely responsible for the successful mobilization 
work of an industrial character carried on by the 
engineering societies of the country. His efficiency 
in this early campaign marked him as fitted for the 
important position he now fills. 

Mr. Gifford is a graduate of Harvard, receiving 
the degree A.B. in 1905. Immediately after his 
graduation he entered the employ of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company and continued 
in its service up to the time he became director of 
the Council of National Defense. 

The Council of National Defense has the follow- 
ing membership: The Secretary of War (chair- 
man), Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Secretary of Labor. The Advisory Com- 
mission of the Council is composed of Daniel Wil- 
lard’ (chairman), Bernard M. Baruch, Howard E. 
Coffin, Hollis Godfrey, Samuel Gompers, Dr. Frank- 
lin H. Martin, Julius Rosenwald and Walter S. 
Gifford, director. 

Mr. Gifford spoke to the editors as follows: 


THE duty of the Council of National Defense, of 
which I am director, by law, or the function of 


that council, by law, is stated to be the co-ordination 
of industry for the national security and welfare. 
Although we have not been organized for business, 
thoroughly organized for business, but a compara- 


tively short time, we have made considerable 
progress along the line of organizing industry and 
co-ordinating it for the national security and wel- 
fare. Without trying to tell you of the achieve- 
ments of the Council, whatever they may have been 
to date, I will attempt to tell you how we co-ordi- 
nate ourselves, and how we work. 

The Council of National Defense, as probably all 
of you know, consists of six cabinet officers, the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Commerce and the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

To assist them in the duties which they perform 
under the law as a council of defense, there is an 
Advisory Commission of seven civilians, chosen by 
the President, the following being the men: 

Daniel Willard, who is chairman of the advisory 
commission, and whose particular function is to 
advise in regard to transportation and communica- 
tion. 

Howard Coffin, whose particular function is to ad- 
vise in regard to munitions and manufacturing, in- 
cluding standardization and industrial relations. 

Mr. Rosenwald, with the job of advising on sup- 
plies, including clothing, etc. 

Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, on raw materials, in- 
cluding minerals and metals. 

Dr. Hollis Godfrey, Mr. Samuel Gompers, on la- 
bor, including conservation of labor, and the wel- 
fare of the worker. 

Dr. Franklin H. Martin, on medicine and sur- 
gery, including sanitation. 
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This advisory commission of seven men particu- 
larly fitted in those seven lines, advise, when called 
upon to do so, or advise upon their own initiative, 
the Council of National Defense, which is the six 
cabinet officers, on matters relating to national de- 
fense. 

To assist the seven advisory commissioners in 
this duty, they have formed committees who are as- 
sociated with them and are therefore able to ad- 
vise them on matters on which the Government de- 
sires advice. These committees of the advisory 
commission are perhaps of two types. One is the 
committee which is formed directly under or as- 
sociated with the advisory commissioner, to assist 
him individually, and the other is part of the dis- 
tinct job of organizing industry, only it is having 
industry largely organize itself. 

These committees may perhaps better be called 
co-operating committees. For instance, the trans- 
portation interests of the country, at the request of 
Daniel Willard, formed a special defense commit- 
tee of the American Railway Association, which de- 
fense committee has, through a contract arrange- 
ment, taken over the entire control of the railroads, 
from which committees I believe someone will speak 
to you this afternoon. That committee was formed 
at the request of Mr. Willard, of the advisory com- 
mission, and is available to the Government for ad- 
vising the government in regard to all transporta- 
tion matters. 

A similar committee has been formed in regard 
to telephone and telegraph, bringing all of the 
wire systems into one committee to co-operate with 
the Government, when called upon to do so. 

A committee will be formed on inland waterways 
in the same way. It is in process of being formed 
now. 

Committees have been formed in manufacturing 
industries, in the cotton goods industry, and the 
shoe and leather industry have formed committees, 
a small number of men, who represent their indus- 
try in all matters relating to national defense. 

The same thing applies to committees on oil, 
nickel, lumber, leather, lead, silver, and so on. 

Now, what has been the result of this process of 

working? The result has been that there is avail- 
able, in a definite, orderly channel, the best advice 
in each line of industry that there is in the country 
for assistance to the Government. 
' The Government wants to know about silver, 
about lead, about zinc, about woolen goods; it does 
not have only its own department, whether it be 
the Department of the Interior or the Department 
of Commerce, and the information that they col- 
lected, but it may call in instantly the best men in 
those lines of industry in the country, who can give 
the best advice as to the present state of that in- 
dustry or as art, and assist the Government in car- 
rying out the necessary program. 

Again, that means that instead of a chaotic mob 
of people coming to Washington to advise the Gov- 
ernment we are succeeding in getting a definite or- 
ganized people to come to Washington to advise the 
Government. Mobs cannot advise on anything. On 
the other hand, small committees, representing large 
numbers of people, can advise, and now are in the 
actual duty of advising the Government. 

In the Council of National Defense itself, which 
is the six cabinet officers, it has been thought ad- 
visable to form certain committees or subordinate 
bodies, as they are called by the law. These com- 
mittees might have been under the Advisory Com- 
mission. It is somewhat a matter of personnel as 
to where they have been placed, and somewhat a 
matter of function or duty of the committee. Those 
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committees are such as the general munitions 
board, of which Mr. Frank Scott, chairman, will 
talk to you later, and which co-ordinates the army 
and navy needs with the civilian opportunities for 
meeting those needs. 

There is a committee on women’s defense work. 
Many women’s organizations have wanted to assist 
the government. They have wanted to know how. 
By the formation of a committee of prominent, 
able women, we are able to head this work up into 
one specific place, where we are getting order out 
of what might otherwise be chaos, and the result is 
that we will be able, I confidently believe, to have 
the women of the country do their part in any 
methods that are desired by the government such as 
household economy and matters of that sort, where 
the women can especially be of help. 

We have a committee on aircraft production. On 
this committee Mr. Howard Coffin is chairman. It 
has on it representatives of the army and navy and 
civilians. The advantage of a committee of that 
sort is that the army and navy, in that way, are 
put in touch, and the needs of both are developed in 
a co-ordinated way, and separately and independent- 
ly. It means, further, that the aircraft business in 
this country, being rather a new business or art, 
can be developed by bringing into Washington to 
confer with the army and navy, and to learn their 
needs, the best men in that line of business. 

We have a commercial economy board, consisting 
of five men. This board’s particular function is to 
work on plans for releasing men and money for 
other purposes from the commercial retail and 
wholesale trades. It has been found, in Europe, 
and we all know, that there are abuses of the de- 
livery system, which mean waste. We have re- 
cently been making a study of the question of re- 
turn bread, which bakers usually pay for, and there 
has been discovered a considerable waste in the 
problem of paying for returned bread, and we are 
endeavoring to get the people to agree not to pay 
for returned bread, thereby not having the retailer 
buy bread and have it wasted. Methods of econ- 
omy of that particular type, economy of distribu- 
tion of commodities, are being studied by the com- 
mercial economy board. Such questions as the con- 
trol of styles—styles of clothes and styles of shoes. 
But we do not want to do those things hastily and 
thoughtlessly. It may be that all of the styles are 
now made up until next spring, a year from now, 
so there will be no economy in trying to change fall 
styles. In fact, it would be a waste. So that we 
will ultimately bring about economy in clothing, in 
the way of reduced number of fancy styles. That 
may not be a wise thing to do at the moment. 
Those problems we are trying to study out with 
the assistance of the men best qualified to study 
them and to act advisedly, with full knowledge of 
the facts. 

The National Research Council, a body of very 
eminent scientists, created in connection with the 
National Academy of Science, which is an official 
government body, has placed its services at our dis- 
posal as a committee or body for research. Any 
problem as to research or development or substitu- 
tion of raw material in which we will have to share 
when the time comes, problems of that sort are all 
referred to the National Research Council, which 
in turn, has an organization, so that it can place 
that particular problem in a particular research 
laboratory, in a particular place. 
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The Naval Consulting Board has kindly offered 
to serve as a board of invention. Inventions that 
come to the Government, instead of being handed 
about from one person to another, are definitely 
placed in the hands of the individual consulting 
board for the study and deliberation of men quali- 
fied and perfectly able to undertake that work. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has been assisting us in the formation of small 
committees in the cities where the quartermasters 
purchase supplies, to assist the quartermaster 
locally, and give him business advice, and help him 
as much as possible, so that there will be no break- 
down and no misunderstanding due to lack of 
knowledge of conditions. 

A shipping committee has been appointed of the 
main steamship companies. That committee has as 
its chairman the chairman of the shipping board, 
and reports through the shipping board, so that the 
shipping board has brought to its aid the civilian 
shipping interests, and the best knowledge of the 
shipping business. 

We have a committee on coal production. The 
duty of this committee is to increase the production 
of coal at the mines and to work in close co-opera- 
tion with the transportation committee of the Rail- 
way Association that I spoke of, in regard to facili- 
tating the movement of coal. It has already done 
some splendid work in settling, with the aid of the 
Department of Labor and Mr. Gompers, labor diffi- 
culties or possible labor difficulties, in providing for 
pooling coal shipments, and saving a great deal of 
waste tonnage on the Great Lakes, and in many 
other ways. 

I shall not touch on the things we are doing at 
all, but rather show you how we are doing them. 

The Advisory Commission and its committees ad- 
vise the Council of National Defense on any ques- 
tions the council wishes advice on, or it may be 
called on by the council or any of its boards at any 
time for advice. Both the council and the Advisory 
Commission have a directory, and the matters all 
go through the director’s office. The reports are re- 
ceived from the committees. The whole work is, as 
far as possible, co-ordinated, correlated, and dupli- 
cation is cut out. 

We are making surprising progress. 

An example of one other method that I failed to 
mention of cutting out duplicgtion is rather an un- 
usual thing, perhaps. I have a meeting at least 
twice a week, if not every day, in my office, of an 
interdepartmental advisory committee, so-called. It 
is a committee of men representing each of the 
Government departments, not only the six that are 
on the Council of National Defense, but all the Gov- 
ernment departments. Through the means of that 
committee we cut out duplication in defense work 
in the Government departments. We are able to 
speed up the work, and keep the thing correlated 
and moving, so that we do not have any duplication 
in Government departments on work for defense. 

This story means just this, that the Government 
departments, with their functions, have up-to-date, 
and probably will continue to, take the responsibility 
for carrying on the war, but in carrying out their 
duties and responsibilities they have at hand, ready 
and glad to be called on, the best talent in all lines 
that there is in the United States. It means order 
and it means organization, and it does not mean 
chaos and confusion. 
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Council National Defense, is another of those 

young men who are successfully tackling a big 
job. He is an athletic looking chap with a great 
mass of dark hair and a fighting head. He is a good 
talker, and tells what he is doing in an intensely 
interesting manner. Mr. Scott was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, March 22, 1873; son of Robert Crozier 
and Sarah Ann Scott. He was educated in the 
grammar schools of Cleveland and under the tute- 
lage of John H. Dynes, of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. He married Bertha B. Dynes in 1896, who 
died in 1909; in 1911 he married Faith A. Fraser, 
of Cleveland. He was assistant secretary and sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 1895 
to 1905; secretary and treasurer, Superior Savings 
& Trust Company, Cleveland, 1905 to 1908; receiver 
Municipal Traction Company, Cleveland, 1908-1909; 
secretary and treasurer of the Warner & Swasey 
Company, 1909; director of the Cleveland Trust 
Company and also of the Humane Society; treasurer 
of the Lakeside Hospital; member of the advisory 
board of the Cleveland Technical High School, of 
the Cleveland Engineering Society and of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. He is also 
a member of the Union Club, Cleveland, and the En- 
gineers’ Club, New York. 

This is what he said: 


F'coune SCOTT, Chairman, Munitions Board, 


T seems to me, sitting in the rear of the room, 

and listening to the preceding speakers, that it 
might occur to one who had not been thinking of the’ 
whole phase of modern war, that it is a very con- 
fused and intricate undertaking, and that is the 
fact. And I was impressed by hearing that there 
are here representatives of more than one hundred 
industries, and yet I doubt very much whether there 
are many, if any of the industries in the room, that 
are not going to be called upon to make their con- 
tribution in their industry to the conduct of mod- 
ern war. 

War has become the most complex of all the sci- 
ences. We are using in the conduct of modern war 
practically every known science and every form of 
engineering. You know we began years ago with 
the civil engineer, the military engineer, the man 
who was the architect of the castle, and incidentally 
introduced into its frame those things that made it 
strong against attack; and then we come on from 
that until to-day we use the civil engineer, the min- 
ing engineer, the metallurgical engineer, chemistry 
in all its forms, and the science of acoustics, and the 
electrical engineer, and every form of surgery, and 
everything known to the physician, everything 
known to the pharmacist and everything known to 
the optician, until it seems that there is nothing 
left in the world that has not been called upon to 
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make its contribution to this business of determin- 
ing who shall be the victor. And if I could get you 
gentlemen to carry away from this meeting that 
one thought, and emphasize it from now until the 
time: when we can say honorably that we are at 
peace, I would ask you to emphasize the fact and 
carry it home to our people, “We are at war.” 

Somebody has said that in peace nothing so be- 
comes a man as modesty and humility, but when the 
blast of war sounds in our ears, then imitate the 
action of the tiger. And, gentlemen, now that we 
are at war, now that we have at last entered this 
conflict to do our part in determining what shall 
rule the world, and what kind of ideas men shall 
bend to from this time forward, it rests upon us to 
take home that thought that we must imitate the 
action of the tiger, and we must put into this effort 
every ounce of endeavor that this country can put 
into it until we can say honorably that peace is ours, 
and that the conditions of peace which are to be im- 
posed shall be our conditions and not those dictated 
by our enemies. 

There is not a great deal that one engaged in the 
production of war material can say in public. Most 
of the things that a munitions board is called upon 
to do are the things that, told in public, give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. That is perfectly evident, of 
course. But there are some general facts that can 
be discussed, and that, brought to our minds, may 
be helpful to us in the months that are to come. 
Now, one set of those facts is this, that modern 
war does not go far outside of four m’s—men, 
metal, machinery and money—and the munitions 
part naturally takes care of two of those, metal 
and machinery. Those two supplies receive most 
of the attention of any munitions board in any 
country. Unless we have had occasion to get into 
touch with the consumption of metal in modern war 
and of the propellants that are used, it is very hard 
for us to appreciate the size cf the task that falls 
upon the instrumentality charged with furnishing 
the modern army with its equipment. 

At Gettysburg, the greatest battle ever fought on 
this hemisphere, in three day’s fighting, an army of 
84,000 men in the federal army used 310 cannon, 
and the report of their chief of artillery shows that 
they fired away 32,726 rounds of ammunition in the 
three days. Now, the same number of guns to-day 
could fire that ammunition easily in about seven 
minutes. 

When Sherman marched from Atlanta to the sea 
he took with his army of approximately 50,000 men 
sixty guns and 200 rounds of ammunition per gun, 
and a French 75 or an English 18-pounder or an 
American 3-in. gun could fire those 200 rounds very 
easily in ten minutes. They were to last Sherman’s 
guns from October until January. 
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Now everything except food and clothing has been 
multiplied to about that extent. The definition used 
to be made of artillery ammunition that it was 
equivalent of income, something to be spent and re- 
plenished, and cannon were the equivalent of cap- 
ital; you did not expend it. You occasionally lost 
some of it when you were unfortunate, but you did 
not expend it. You took it into the service and 
brought it back. To-day, owing to the tremendous 
increase in gun fire and the fact that the smaller 
guns, the new guns, can fire say from twenty to 
twenty-six shots a minute, and that powder is of 
a very different character from the old black pow- 
der, the life of the gun is reduced so that now artil- 
lery or cannon themselves have become a part of in- 
come to be expended and replenished. Your guns 
go to the line to do their share of firing; they must 
be retired and new guns take their place. These 
guns are relined, and go to the line to take the 
place of the guns similarly retired to be relined, 
and so forth, and that process keeps up from the 
day your troops take the field. 

If you apply that to production, you will see how 
tremendously it increases the problem of production 
from the raw material up to the finished article, 
and then if you contemplate the projectile, going 
back again to the Civil War (because that is the 
conflict with which we are most familiar, and the 
material of which has been seen by most of us at 
one time or another during our lives) the projectile 
of the Civil War period was a very simple pro- 
jectile, made of cast iron and with very few machine 
operations on it. Many of them had no machine 
operations at all. To-day, if you take the shrapnel 
forging, it has, just on the forging, before you have 
loaded it, just when you are ready to begin load- 
ing it, without the fuse on it, fifty-three machine 
operations, and you are going to fire away twenty 
to twenty-six of those in a minute. And that is the 
simplest part of the shrapnel except the brass case. 
That is the reason for a munitions minister in 
France, in England, and the: reason for a munitions 
board in the United States, and the reason why we 
may have eventually an even more centralized form 
of control over our purchasing and manufacturing. 

Now the object of the Munitions Board at the 
present time, and the reason why it was created, 
was this. We have five departments of the army: 
Ordnance, Quartermaster, Signal Corps, Medical 
Corps and so on, and eight of the navy—Ordnance, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, which does a great deal of buying, Bureau 
of Construction and Repair, Bureau of Engineering, 
and so forth, each charged with the duty of buying 
certain articles and furnishing either the Navy or 
or the troops of the Army with certain parts of 
their equipment. 

When the country was at peace those departments 
were buying in such small quantities that it was not 
specially objectionable if they were in competition 
with each other to some degree, but the moment we 
multiplied the buying, the moment we extended our 
army to twenty times what it was in peace, and 
they began to buy in vastly larger quantities, it 
immediately became a matter of great importance 
whether its departments were buying in competition 
with each other, and whether the Army Department 
was competing with the Navy Department, and 
whether the two departments were competing with 
those belligerents that were friendly to us, in our 
markets, and in our factories, and whether all of 
them together were competing with some of our 
industries that had to be sustained for the mere 
purpose of carrying on war. And so an institu- 
tion became necessary immediately to co-ordinate 
all that and bring into one clearing house the needs 
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of the Army and the needs of the Navy, and to re- 
late them to the market and to the source of sup- 
ply in the order of their importance. That was the 
first function, then, of the Munitions Board. 

And another important reason for doing it that 
way was this. Our Army and our Navy Depart- 
ments, those bureaus that are located here in Wash- 
ington, represent our knowledge of the subject of 
war. It was exceedingly important to our country 
and to our chance of success, and to our ability to 
get under way quickly, that those departments 
should not be destroyed; that their power should 
not be diminished by paralleling them with civilian 
organizations suddenly created. It was of the ut- 
most importance that they be allowed to function 
as they stood, and that they be enabled to carry 
their load by reinforcement of civilian aid com- 
ing from the great industries with which war was 
to bring them into contact. That was another 
function of the Munitions Board, to get those de- 
partments quickly into contact with the industries, 
with the people to supply their wants and to fur- 
nish them with whatever expert assistance they 
needed in addition to that already furnished on a 
peace basis. We were very to:tunate in this, and 
very different from England, when England went 
to war, in this respect, that in most things we had 
many times the capacity to one of need, whereas 
when England went to war she had many times of 
need to one of capacity. Now that does not apply 
to everything in our case. There are certain things 
which it would not be desirable for me to empha- 
size in public, where our supply is no greater than 
our needs, and where perhaps it is not so great as 
our needs, and where the development of addi- 
tional facilities is essential. That work is going 
forward and is going forward with the assistance 
of the kind of civilian bodies that I have described, 
and as described by Mr. Gifford, and many of you 
gentlemen are doubtless coming into contact with 
that work, or will come into contact with it as it 
goes on. 

Among those I may mention the matter of sur- 
gical instruments. I will ask Dr. Martin to speak 
of that. It occurs to me that it may better come 
from the doctor. 

I may mention rides. I said we had many times, 
in certain things, capacity to one of need. We use, 
ordinary, the Springfield rifle, which is the best 
military rifle in the world, and nobody questions 
that. It is the best in the Sense that it has the 
highest muzzle velocity, due to the greatest cham- 
ber pressure, and that gives it the longest range, 
and the flattest projectory. The advance of the 
flat projectory is that if you misjudge the range it 
makes less difference with a rifle that has a flat pro- 
jectory than one with a projectory that is less flat. 
But except when you are dealing with long ranges 
that difference between modern military rifles is not 
exceedingly pronounced. I am very careful, now, to 
use words to which exception cannot be taken by 
ordnance officers of any service, because they are as 
sensitive about their rifles as gentlemen are about 
their horses. But all modern military rifles have 
muzzle velocities of greater than 2000 ft. a second, 
and they have ranges in excess of one mile, and the 
soldier who gets the bullet from them is probably 
sufficiently put out of action for all practical pur- 
poses. I want to emphasize that upon your minds, 
because we had not enough Springfield rifles for our 
full needs. That is to say, for supplying our first 
million men and then supplying the wastage which 
those men are bound to introduce when they go into 
the field. We had enough for the initial supply, but 
not enough to resupply and to make sure of that we 
have adopted the Enfield rifle for the manufacture 
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of which there are a number of factories in the 
country, and the Enfield rifle is to be manufactured 
now to use our ammunition, so that if two soldiers 
were standing side by side, and one used the Spring- 
field rifle and the other the Enfield, it would make no 
difference if they both laid down their rifles and 
picked them up again and one took the Enfield and 
the other took the Springfield. The cartridges in 
the bandoleer of one would fit the rifle of the other 
soldier. 

I want you to keep that, if you will, especially in 
mind, because there has been some suggestion of 
criticism about the adoption of the Enfield rifle. It 
is a fact that the Springfield rifle has points of ad- 
vantage over the Enfield, but it is largely, for the 
needs of modern war, as represented in these bat- 
tles that we have been told about, a difference on 
paper, a difference that can be proved in discussion, 
etc., rather than a difference in the effectiveness of 
the soldier who has the arm in his hand. 

There is no criticism justified, and if there were 
a criticism that was justified, the criticism cannot 
be aimed at anybody but the American people. We 
are a peaceful nation. We do not support the idea 
of sustaining ourselves in arms. Our Congress does 
not appropriate money during peace times to sus- 
tain armament on a wartime basis. And it is not 
right that we should. Nobody that I ever heard 
argues in favor of it. The consequence of that, 
however, is that when we go to war we must be pre- 
pared to adapt ourselves somewhat to circumstances, 
and it would not be just at this time to criticize 
Congress, to criticize the Ordnance Department, nor 
to criticize anything or anybody except ourselves, 
and our own military policy, if that is what we 
want to criticize. 

The greatest problem we have is the furnishing 
of cantonments for more than a million men. We 
have to build thirty-two cities in the United States 
for these soldiers, to house approximately 30,000 
men each. That would be an equivalent of the hous- 
ing capacity of Buffalo, Syracuse and Rochester put 
together, with the sewage system and water system, 
the proper heating facilities, the lighting system, 
the laundries, the assurance that the water supply 
is pure for all those cities, and we must endeavor to 
do that between this time and the middle of Septem- 
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R. FRANKLIN H. MARTIN, in charge of Red 
Cross Work, Medicine and Sanitation, Council 
of National Defense, is a tall, earnest man 

with a refined, determined face. His gray hair is 
combed straight back across his head, which gives 
him the appearance of being taller than he really is. 
As he stood on the speakers’ platform waiting for 
the applause that greeted him to die down, the rest 
of the room seemed to fade away as did his business 
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ber; and if we succeed in doing it it will be one of 
the marvels of the age. 

Now, the War Department has endeavored to meet 
that situation by designating a special officer to the 
task, who has nothing to do except form the organ- 
ization essential to the letting of those contracts 
and the placing of them in the way of performance, 
and those contracts are to be let solely to the hurry- 
up type of contractor, to that kind of man that you 
technical gentlemen are all familiar with, who takes 
a task, having studied it out from a to z, and starts 
right in under high pressure to do it within a given 
time. We may succeed in dving it that way, and it 
will be a matter worthy of tribute to our army or- 
ganization if we can carry it through successfully. 

Carlyle said: “This I take to be the true mean- 
ing of gunpowder. It makes all men alike tall. It 
makes no difference as to where the strength rests; 
gunpowder equalizes it. In other words, success in 
war, after the invention of gunpowder, came to be a 
matter of applied brains.” 

Accepting that, and remembering that we have 
100,000,000 of the most resourceful people in the 
world on 3,000,000 square miles of territory with 
greater natural resources than are contained in any 
3,000,000 square miles of territory elsewhere on 
earth, should there be any question whatever in 
the mind of our enemy as to the outcome of this 
conflict, if we put ourselves into it? 

I had no question myself from the beginning. 
Had there been any question in my mind it would 
have been answered by the recent action of Con- 
gress, based, I believe, on the sentiment of our 
people. And this has nothing to do with munitions, 
except as it assures the use of them after they are 
prepared. We have stood in this country for the 
idea of equality of opportunity. In our previous 
wars we have not accepted, in the beginning, that 
idea of equality of responsibility. That has al- 
ways followed. But this time, fortunately, our 
country, our leaders and our Congress have acted 
and put upon the statute books the doctrine that 
equality of opportunity carries with it equality of 
responsibility, and therefore, so far as necessary, 
there goes with the munitionment of this country 
the manhood of the country to carry out the coun- 
try’s humane purposes. 
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suit and for a moment I saw him dressed in white 
beside an operating table in a hospital. His eyes 
are kindly, his hand is steady, his brain concen- 
trates. He would be a good man to have around in 
an emergency. If my limbs had been shattered by 
shrapnel and there was some doubt as to my coming 
through with something to walk on, I’d like to take 
a last look at a doctor like Martin before I took the 
anesthetic. Before he spoke I read again the brief 
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character sketch of his life, which is as follows: 

or. Franklin Martin was born at Oconomowoc, 
W's., July 13, 1857, the son of Edmond and Jose- 
phine Martin. He was educated in the public schools 
of Oconomowoc and was graduated from the Chi- 
cazo Medical College as M.D. in 1880. He married 
Isabelle Hollister of Chicago in 1885, and was made 
professor of gynecology, Post-Graduate Medical 
Schools, Chicago, 1888; surgeon Post-Graduate Hos- 
pital, founded 1905, and since managing editor of 
Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics. First lieu- 
nant U. S. A. Medical Reserve Corps; general sec- 
retary Clinical Congress of Surgeons of North 
America; member of the American Gynecological So- 
ciety, American Medical Association, Western Sur- 
gical and Gynecological Society, Illinois State Med- 
ical Association; president of the Chicago Gyneco- 
logical Society 1895; regent and secretary-general 
American College of Surgeons. He is a member of 
the Army and Navy, Washington, Union League and 
Midlothian clubs and author of several medical 
treatises. ° 

In a voice low, but clear, this man of medicine and 
surgery began to speak: 


N the program I am spoken of as the head of 

the Red Cross. The Council of National De- 
fense and the Advisory Commission are really the 
head of nothing. We are simply in the capacity of 
advisors, and the medical department of the Ad- 
visory Commission has an eye on, but does not 
supervise, the War Department under the surgeon 
general, the Navy Department under the surgeon 
general of the Navy, the Public Health Department 
under the Department of Public Health, and the 
Red Cross under Colonel Jefferson R. Kane of the 
Red Cross. 

Our problem is entirely one of advice and co- 
ordination of these four departments with the 
civilian doctors and nurses of the United States. It 
is unnecessary to say here until the Japanese-Rus- 
sian war more soldiers died from disease that we 
now consider preventive than died from the exigen- 
cies of war, from wounds and from gunfire. At 
that time sanitation and scientific medicine came 
into its kingdom in the conduct of warfare. There- 
fore, if we, as advisors of these four departments, 
and these four departments as executives, fail in 
one iota to keep up that same standard that was de- 
veloped in the Japanese-Russian war, and that is 
now being maintained and has been maintained in 
the German war from the beginning of this con- 
flict, and that is now being maintained on the west- 
ern and other fronts, you will know where to place 
the responsibility. 

In the organization of this medicine and sanita- 
tion, after carefully working with the four depart- 
ments, the three surgeons general and the head of 
the Red Cross, after consultation with them, we 
found it necessary to organize the profession of the 
United States. We found that the regular army, as 
it then existed, the militia, contained a very small 
proportion of the physicians and sanitarians that 
would be necessary to run an army of 1,000,000. 
We therefore divided up the United States into com- 
mittees. We have a large civilian committee in each 
State. It began with a committee of nine. The Red 
Cross committee had such a committee in each State. 
Those two committees were co-ordinated. We found 
that the reserve officers’ corps had a committee in 
each State. That committee was added to our com- 
mittee. Finally, that the militia physicians had a 


committee. These committees have all been co- 
ordinated, and in each State they are co-operating 
and working in some States committees as large as 
The first thing we asked these committees 


thirty. 
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to do was to select the doctors in their State at the 
rate of one to ten who would best be fitted to serve 
in case of conflict. These lists were divided into 
specialists, and age and other qualifications were 
designated that would make it available in making 
our other sanitary division for the Army, and they 
have selected their lists, and they have turned in 
21,000 of those names. These names have been, 
for over a year, carefully culled, the men carefully 
corresponded with, and by degrees the Army and 
Navy and Public Health Departments have selected 
the men who will care for sanitation and medicine in 
this conflict, and that work is going on rapidly and 
satisfactorily. 

We are now planning for the 2,000,000 men who 
have been called, including those already in service, 
planning for ten to a thousand. The law allows us 
seven to athousand. We are endeavoring to get ten 
to the thousand, or, in other words, 20,000 doctors 
will be required to care for our 2,000,000 soldiers. 

Another thing the council or Medical Department 
has done is to standardize everything that might be 
necessary in the conduct of the war from the med- 
ical and sanitary standpoint, and as an illustration 
I will take the point referred to by Mr. Scott, which 
is the question of surgical instruments. 

For that we carried out this program. The best 
man in supplies in the Surgeon General’s office in 
the Army and Navy, Public Health and Red Cross, 
one from each, were selected to become a committee 
on these different lines of supplies, surgical instru- 
ments being one of them. A similar committee was 
selected from different specialists from the surgeon 
generals of the United States. These committees, 
possibly fifteen in number, including the men in 
Washington, coming from all parts of the United 
States, came to Washington, worked day after day, 
and finally prepared a table of surgical instruments. 
In doing that it was necessary to eliminate from 
that table practically nine-tenths of the instruments 
that must be used in the Army and Navy because 
they were made in Germany, and we had to substi- 
tute for these instruments that can be made in this 
country, and now we have just published our first 
catalog of instruments, standardized instruments, 
instruments that can be bought by number in San 
Francisco, New York, Cleveland or any part of the 
United States, and instruments the parts of which 
will fit the instruments of the same number from 
every other part of the United States. In other 
words, we have standardized surgical instruments 
in this way, and have our table completed, and it is 
being used by the Munitions Board in ordering 
supplies. 

Now it is difficult to speak these ‘days with a 
proper degree of steadiness because of the need that 
we recognize everywhere for the work of the per- 
sonnel of the different departments that are being 
organized. The need is probably greater for med- 
ical men than for any other department of the 
service. The reason for that is this: England and 
France, in this great war, have practically depleted 
their civilian population of medical men. These 
medical men have gone to the front, gone into the 
hospitals, and the waste among the medical men and 
nurses and ambulance drivers has been far greater 
than any other branch of the service, not excepting 
the air service. The reason is, the medical man, the 
ambulance man, the stretcher bearer, must go to the 
field, he must work, he must continue to work, no 
matter what the condition of the battle may be, and 
without very much regard as to where his position 
in the battlefield may be. In other words, in one 
recent retreat 267 doctors were exploded into atoms 
in one-half hour—more than half the number of 
doctors in our medical service in the whole United 
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States Army and the National Guard at the begin- 
ning of this war. These men were in the rear, were 
coming up, and the land was mined, and they just 
accidentally came upon this spot and were destroyed 
almost instantly. As the result of that, 5000 men 
were lying on the ground for seventy-two hours be- 
fore they could bring medical men from other parts 
of the divisions. 

At the President’s reception (I do not know that 
I should tell this, but it was so touching to me I 
think I shall) I met Mr. Balfour. I was introduced 
to Mr. Balfour by Mr. Willard. He got the name 
“Doctor,” and he said: “Doctor, have you anything 
to do with the furnishing of doctors for our service 
abroad?” I admitted that I did have something to 
do with it. “Would it be possible for you to send 
us a thousand doctors? There is no need any 
greater than that we should have a thousand doc- 
tors.” Well, the request was so small when I 
thought of the 5000 or 7000 doctors that were al- 
ready enrolled, that | immediately said: ‘Why, yes, 
Mr. Balfour, we can send you 2000 doctors.” He 
said: “Could you send the same number of doctors 
to France?” Well, I was not authorized to say yes, 
but I admitted that we could, and the next morning 
I was in consultation with General Bridges, and 
they had cabled to Europe, to the surgeon general 
of the British Army, asking that we be allowed to 
send 1000 doctors at the rate of 200 a month and 
500 nurses at the same proportion. Now that is the 
need. That is our problem. 

We have now accomplished this. We have sent 
six hospital units. Each of these units has twenty- 
four doctors, fifty nurses, and the personnel bring- 
ing the whole unit up to 196. Those have already 
gone. One unit is about two days out. The one in 
which the fatal accident occurred was about forty- 
eight hours out. We have sent a number of special- 
ists, orthopedists, and we are selecting men under 
forty-five years at the rate of 200 a month and send- 
ing them to France, sifting them in among the men 
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fTIVHIS is Howard Elliott, a railroad man of the 
operating type. He is a big man with a fight- 
ing jaw. He talks deliberately and knows 
about all there is to know of American railroads. 
He is a member of the Railroad Executive Commit- 
tee, Council of National Defense. 

He was formerly president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Company. He was 
born in New York City Dec. 6, 1860. He was edu- 
cated ‘at the Cambridge, Mass., high school and 
was graduated with the degree of C.E. from the 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard, 1881. He 
served for a time as rodman with the engineering 
corps on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road in 1880; then was a clerk in the office of the 
vice-president of the same road, 1881-2; clerk in 
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where the waste has been so great, for training. 
Instead of training our doctors, as we expected to, 
in training camps, we are going to send them over, 
one here, one there, 200 at a time, where they will 
get an opportunity to learn the military tactics, the 
information that goes with the medical practice, and 
these men that are sent over now will be ready in 
six months to meet our enlisted personnel, our 
troops, as they go over, as trained men, and the doc- 
tors going over with the enlisted troops will be 
exchanged and put into the ranks to be trained in 
the army of Great Britain. Therefore we, at the 
expense, practically, we pay the equipment and all 
that, of England and France, and in direct service 
to England and France, will be able to train our 
men, and have them trained in actual warfare. So 
that our responsibility is a small one, but it is well 
defined. 

Let me say that in attempting to appreciate our 
responsibility we have done everything we could to 
shoulder it. The general medical board authorized 
by the Secretary of War consists of thirty-four or 
thirty-five of the leading physicians of the United 
States. These men come to Washington each Sun- 
day at 10 o’clock, and we have a session at which 
we have present the Surgeon General of the Army, 
of the Navy, the Public Health, and the head of the 
Red Cross, and their military assistants. These 
men sit at the head of this conference and points 
of moment are brought up and discussed. These 
are referred to appropriate committees. These dif- 
ferent problems are then brought, after digestion, 
to the executive committee, consisting of the sur- 
geons general. After approval they are co-ordi- 
nated, the military activities with the civilian activi- 
ties of the country. They are taken to the Council 
of National Defense in the form of recommenda- 
tions, passed upon by the Council of National De- 
fense, or rejected, but usually passed, and then they 
are put into position to be executed by our own 
organization. 
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the office of the auditor and assistant treasurer and 
auditor and assistant auditor, 1882-7; general 
freight and passenger agent, 1887-90, St. Louis, 
Keokuk & Northwestern Railroad Company; gen- 
eral freight agent of four roads of the Burlington 
System—the Hannibal & St. Joseph Railroad, St. 
Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Railroad, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs Railroad, and Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Kansas City Railroad, 1891-96; 
general manager of the same roads 1896-1902; sec- 
ond vice-president Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, 1902-8; president Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, Oct. 21, 1903-13, and 
finally president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company, 1913 until recently, 
when he was made chairman of the board of direc- 
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tors of that company, and is now in Washington 
assisting in transportation matters. 

Mr. Elliott was a member of the executive com- 
‘mittee of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Com- 
pany, St. Louis; member of the American Railway 
Association, American Railway Guild, American 
Society of Civil Engineers, S. A. R., etc. He is 
also an overseer of Harvard College, a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers and the 
Missouri Historical Society. He belongs to the fol- 
lowing ‘clubs: St. Louis, Commercial, St. Louis; 
Chicago, Chicago; University of Harvard, New 
York; Minnesota, Town & Country, St. Paul. 

Mr. Elliott said: 


HIS committee, of which I am one, grew into 

being in the following way. Sometime early in 
April, Secretary Lane introduced and had passed 
in the Council of National Defense a resolution as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That Commissioner Willard be re- 
quested to call upon the railroads to so organize 
their business as to lead to the greatest expedition 
in the movement of freight.” 

As a result of that resolution by the Council, the 
chief railway executives of the United States met 
in Washington on April 11 and we had a prolonged 
discussion of the situation. Every man knows his 
own difficulties, although he may at times magnify 
them. We of the railroads sometimes think our 
friends who patronize us magnify them too much. 
But we realize, perhaps more than our patrons do, 
that the 250,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States, trying to serve a population of 100,000,000 
people, had approached the point, even in a time of 
profound peace, when the amount of transportation 
that we could manufacture with our plant was not 
adequate at all times to the demands of the people. 
The causes for that we need not discuss here. They 
have been discussed pro and con for the last twenty- 
five years. It is the fact that interests us and that 
interests gentlemen like yourselves who are repre- 
senting many kinds of business, and that is of vital 
interest to the nation and to our friends the Allies. 

Realizing that it was difficult for the railroads to 
carry the peak load at all times and to be in readi- 
ness to serve and to meet every demand, we were 
glad to have this call to come to Washington and 
confer and see what we could do. 

After conference and deliberation, and after a 
very inspiring address from Secretary Lane, we 
passed this resolution, which is our platform: 

“Resolved, That the railroads of the United 
States, acting through their chief executive officers 
here and now assembled, and stirred by a high 
sense of their opportunity to be of the greatest 
service to their country in the present national 
crisis, do hereby pledge themselves, with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, with the Govern- 
ments of the several States, and one with an- 
other, that during the present war they will co- 
ordinate their operation in a continental railway 
system, merging during such period all their 
merely individual and competitive activities in the 
effort to produce a maximum of national transpor- 
tation efficiency. To this end they hereby agree to 
create an organization which shall have general au- 
thority to formulate in detail and from time to time 
a policy of operation of all or any of the railways, 
which policy, when and as announced by such tem- 
porary organization, shall be accepted and earnestly 
made effective by the several managements of the 
individual railroad companies here represented.” 

That platform has been subscribed to by prac- 
tically all of the railroads of the United States, and, 
in most cases, indorsed and approved by the boards 
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of directors. It is a patriotic move on the part of 
the railroads, their owners, their officers and their 
employees, to do the very best they can with the 
plant at their disposal. 

In order to give effect to that platform a commit- 
tee of some twenty-seven was appointed, and from 
the committee of twenty-seven a committee of five, 
covered by this statement: “That the railways 
agree to the direction of the executive committee of 
five in all matters to which its authority extends, 
as expressed in the resolution heretofore adopted, 
and to which we hereby subscribe, and that the 
general secretary of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation be instructed to secure the execution by 
signature of all American railways.” 

In addition to creating the main committee of 
five, consisting of Mr. Harrison, as Chairman, Mr. 
Holden of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Mr. 
Kruttschnitt of the Southern Pacific, Mr. Rea of 
the Pennsylvania and myself, subordinate commit- 
tees reporting to us were created coexistent with 
the military departments of the Government, as 
follows: The Northeastern Department, with head- 
quarters at Boston, the Southeastern Department, 
the Central Department, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, the Southern Department, with headquarters 
in Louisiana, the Western Department, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, and the Eastern Depart- 
ment with headquarters in New York, so that there 
would be a piece of machinery to deal with each de- 
partmental commander of the Government. In ad- 
dition to that there were special sub-committees ap- 
pointed to take up the following general subjects: 

A committee on car service composed of seven of 
the most experienced car men in the United States. 
A committee on military equipment standards, com- 
posed of the most experienced expert mechanical 
men in the country; a committee on military trans- 
portation accounting, composed of the most experi- 
enced accounting men we have; a committee on 
military passenger tariffs, composed of the most 
experienced passenger men. A committee on mili- 
tary freight tariffs, composed of the most experi- 
enced men familiar with the freight business, and 
more recently a committee on express, made up of 
the vice-presidents of the various express companies. 
Then we arranged to appoint general agents at all 
of the military headquarters, permanently attached 
there, with no other duties than to work with the 
military officers, and also general agents at mobil- 
izing points. There are some fifty-six points in all 
with 112 men. 

The Washington organization, with headquarters 
here, has in it sixteen experienced railway officers, 
including the five executives, who are the head com- 
mittee, and eleven others who are permanently here, 
sixty-nine general employees and eighteen inspect- 
ors who travel about the country and bring in in- 
formation. 

In addition to that, in order to do the very best 
we could to get close to the local situation at every 
place, and to meet, as fast as we could, the difficul- 
ties of each given situation, under this Commission 
on Car Service, which is the most important of the 
committees, some twenty-three sub-committees were 
formed at places all over the United States, Chicago, 
New York, Atlanta, San Francisco, Seattle, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, and everywhere, so there would 
be a piece of machinery in each State, and several 
in some of the States, that could co-operate closely 
with the shipping and traveling public as well as 
with the military authorities. 

Each one of these committees has, as chairman, 
an experienced officer of a railroad, and on his com- 
mittee are representatives of all of the railroads at 
the point in question. 
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All of this machinery is now at work, and is being 
rapidly co-ordinated, so that as little lost motion as 
possible is had after six weeks of work. It is a 
very expensive piece of machinery. Our estimates 
are that, not counting the salaries of the officers, 
who are devoting a very large amount of their time 
to this national work, and carrying on, as well as 
they may, their regular activities as railroad offi- 
cers, that the American railways are going to con- 
tribute, dividing the expense pro rata, about 
$500,000 a year to this special work. And we are 
glad to do it. We are not stating that to ask for 
commendation, but merely to show you the extent 
to which we are trying to go in helping our Gov- 
ernment and our Allies in this very terrible crisis. 

Now, no doubt, you would like to know what we 
are really trying to do and how we give effect to the 
platform which I have read to you. 

We have a relation to the Council of National 
Defense, because we received our appointment at 
the instance of Secretary Lane, and we work with 
the council in the closest possible way; in fact, I 
believe we are designated a co-operative committee. 
It is our hope, and our belief, that we can work in 
the closest possible way, because on our committee 
sits Mr. Willard of the Advisory Council, who is a 
member of our committee ex officio, but without 
vote, who brings to us suggestions from the Coun- 
cil of National Defense and takes from us suggest- 
tions to them. We are working very closely to- 
gether. Then we are trying to have, and I think 
we are succeeding in having, very close and satis- 
factory relations with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, that great body that directs so many 
of the activities of the American Railways, because 
on our board sits Edgar E. Clark, a member of the 
commission, without a vote, but whose counsel and 
whose experience are of tremendous value to us in 
our deliberations. Our ambition is to so co-ordi- 
nate and arrange this enormous piece of machinery, 
this 250,000 miles of railroad, so that we can make 
it of the highest service to the nation at this time, 
which is a time so serious and so critical, and which, 
my observation leads me to believe, is more serious 
and more critical than people realize who have not 
had the privilege of spending a few weeks in Wash- 
ington, the city upon which the eyes of the world 
very properly now turn. 

While we are doing all those things, and trying to 
make this great piece of machinery as effective as 
we can, I want to call your attention to the fact that 
our mandate and our commission have come to us 
through a voluntary act of the owners of these 250,- 
000 miles of railroad, through their boards of di- 
rectors, representing the owners, and that we are 
trustees for these enormous interests, and in trying 
to do our full duty to the nation we must pay due 
regard also to the trust imposed upon us to handle 
these 250,000 miles of railroad with some regard to 
the interest of the million and a half security own- 
ers, and possibly two million employees who, with 
their families, represent nearly one-sixth of the 
population of the United States. And we believe 
because of the co-operative spirit displayed by every 
one with whom we have come in contact, that as we 
work along, one step after another, we can obtain 
a greater efficiency out of these railroads than has 
been obtained before; that we can do the things 
that the Government wants us to do; that we can do 
the things that the Allies want us to do, and we 
can do the things that business wants us to do and 
still safeguard the general health of this great piece 
of machinery, which must go on forever, after the 
war is over, to serve the public. 

One of the first things we did was to put out what 
we called our efficiency circular. I will not burden 
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you with the details of it because you no doubt have 
seen it, but it was an earnest appeal to officers, to 
men, to the public and to those who use the rail- 
roads, to help and co-operate in every way possible 
to make a greater use of the existing American 
railway plant. As I have just said, this plant is 
inadequate in some directions for reasons that need 
not here be discussed, and it is essential to make 
every car, every engine, every track, every freight 
house and every appliance do a little more work, if 
we can possibly arrange it, and to do that we must 
have the highest co-operation between the railroad 
owner, the railway employee, and the railroad users, 

This circular was put out to try to stimulate that 
idea. 

Then we make a report once a week to the Na- 
tional Council of Defense to show them what we 
have been doing or trying to do, so that they may be 
advised and may make suggestions to us. Our re- 
port of May 18 covers some eighteen subjects, only 
a small part of the numerous subjects that our com- 
mittee has considered, and we have been practically 
in continuous session here in Washington since 
April 23, trying to go home to our places of resi- 
dence and to our railroad headquarters on Satur- 
days and Sundays to keep in touch with the detail 
of the properties that employ us. 

But we have taken up many subjects. One of the 
first and most important was to try to help move a 
greater quantity of fuel, which must be moved if 
the manifold activities of the United States are to go 
on and we are to make the things that we need and 
that the Allies need; and to bring down the greatest 
quantity of iron ore from the upper Lake ports, so 
that the factories can make the steel and iron. A 
great deal of work has been done upon that and we 
are beginning to see the fruits of it. 

We have modified the so-called car service rules 
and we think there is a more fluid movement of such 
equipment as exists. We, at the suggestion of the 
council, obtained and turned over to the Govern- 
ment five trained railroad officers who were commis- 
sioned to go to Russia to see what they could do to 
help the Trans-Siberian Railroad to move the 
freight piled up at Vladivostok toward the Rus- 
sian front. We also, at the request of the council, 
and partly at the request of the French delegation, 
are arranging to obtain about nine regiments of 
trained railway officers and trained railway em- 
ployees to help the English and French people carry 
on their railroad activities, principally in France, 
where, as you know, the man power is strained to 
the limit. We brought about, through Mr. Peabody 
of Chicago, an experienced coal owner and dealer, 
and with the co-operation of our committee and of 
the Lake carriers, and the ore carriers, a pooling of 
coal, so that when it comes to the lower Lake ports 
there will be a minimum amount of delay in putting 
the coal into the boats, releasing the cars promptly, 
and getting the boats forward promptly. 

I will not burden you with all of these details, 
but will just mention a few to show what we have 
tried to do. We have had numerous interviews; 
interviews with the French delegation, interviews 
with the English delegation, and interviews with 
Mr. Hoover, to try to get a better method of co- 
ordinating the movement of food products, and I 
want to say that all of those things are coming 
along. 

As is often the case with large movements, it 
seems at times as if the movement was very slow, 
but we really feel that we have made progress and 
that our work is beginning to tell. I know the spirit 
is there to make it tell. 

We have been called upon, and have gladly re- 
sponded, by members of the House and members cf 
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the Senate, both individually and by committees, to 
tell them something of the situation and of the 
problems with which we are dealing and the diffi- 
culties that we meet in trying to solve our partic- 
ular problem which is really the problem of the 
whole country, because unless we can get this max- 
imum efficiency out of the railroads you can readily 
see it will delay bringing to a conclusion the prep- 
aration for this war. 

There is another thing we have done which is of 
importance. We have had a meeting with a group 
of State railroad commissioners and have explained 
our position to them and our desire to work in a co- 
operative spirit with them. 

I cannot emphasize too much the importance of 
this so-called Car Service Commission, because that 
is the working arm of our committee. You repre- 
sent business, and you know from the daily press 
about the so-called car shortage; you know about 
the congestion and so forth, and through the Car 
Service Commission we are trying to remove some 
of these defects. That commission makes a report 
to us once a week. The members sit six days in the 
week and many evenings; they meet countless peo- 
ple with complaints, and they try to handle them as 
best they can. Their report for one week, for ex- 
ample, consists of twelve pages of closely written 
typewritten matter, on about twenty-three subjects. 
In addition, they have had numerous interviews 
with our committee, so that we can try to work 
things out together. 

Now, then, this so-called car shortage perhaps is 
a misnomer. It is not a misnomer in the sense that 
the interests that you represent, when they some- 
times wish to ship something and there is no car in 
which to ship it, but it is a misnomer in that the 
failure to have the car there is due not so much to 
the non-existence of a great number of cars as to 
the fact that the railroad system is somewhat over- 
taxed as a whole because of lack of terminals, lack 
of sidings, lack of modern appliances on some of the 
railroads, and lack of modern appliances by ship- 
pers and receivers of freight in some places, so that 
the maximum use of the car is not obtained. Those 
appliances are being added to more or less by the 
railroads all the time. They have not been added 
to to the extent to which they should have been in 
the last five or ten years. Those of us who have 
been in the railroad business a long time have 
preached for years that the country, for its own 
interests, ought to permit us to spend at least a 
billion dollars a year in new additions to our plant. 
The company has not permitted us to spend a billion 
dollars and our plant is not all that it should be. 
But, with respect to the so-called car-shortage, on 
May 1 there was, according to the record, a so-called 
shortage of 150,000 cars. In round numbers there 
are two and a half million cars in the United States. 
If, by a little better loading by the shipper, a little 
better unloading by the shipper, a little better move- 
ment by the railroad, and a little more alert work 
by every man in the railroads, from the president 
down to the waterboy, each car was used a little 
better, it would not take very long to get that 150,- 
000 cars out of the 2,500,000 cars. It is about three- 
quarters of 1 per cent. 

The railroads, in spite of their difficulties about 
finance, have done a good deal in the last eighteen 
months to try to add to their cars and engines. For 
example, there have been placed in service since 
Nov. 1, 1916, 989 engines and 44,063 cars. There 
are now under order as of April 1, 2209 engines and 
104,917 cars. Those engines and those cars we hope 
will be received between now and the first of Jan- 
uary. If so, since the first of November last and 
by the first of January next, there will have been 
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introduced 148,980 cars into the service, with an 
average capacity of over 50 tons, and 3188 engines, 
with an average tractive power of 54,000 pounds, 
which is very much above the average of the en- 
gines of the United States. But in spite of all this 
I feel, and our committee feels, and I think we must 
admit, that if the war goes on as we fear it will, the 
total amount of transportation that can be manu- 
factured, under the existing conditions, when men 
are called to the colors or sent to France, or have 
to go into other forms of work, thus depleting some- 
what the railroad service, will not be sufficient. I 
am afraid there may be a shortage of transporta- 
tion. If that time comes, then it is going to be 
necessary, in the interests of the Nation and in the 
interest of the Allies, to use such transportation as 
there is for the essential things, as one of your 
speakers called it a few minutes ago, and it is going 
to be necessary for the public and for you, who rep- 
resent the public, to be willing to give up the non- 
essentials. 

In other words, it is going to be a great deal more 
important for this country to move food, fuel, iron 
and the essentials of life and manufacturing, than 
it is to move what might be called the luxuries, the 
things that we can get along without in this terrible 
world crisis. We hope that we are going to be able 
to move it all, but I think it is only fair to point out 
to a body of gentlemen like this the facts and to ask 
your cordial support, and when the time comes 
when we must pick and choose that we have your 
cordial support in any effort we may make to move 
the essentials before the non-essentials. As one 
step in that direction we have asked the so-called 
group chairmen to call their committees together 
at their various headquarters throughout the United 
States to go over most carefully the passenger 
schedules of the country. There is a duplication of 
passenger schedules in certain places. There is 
very luxurious passenger service in some places, 
and we would like to keep it up, but the country can 
get along without some of that if it becomes neces- 
sary. We are suggesting that there be some 
changes made in the passenger schedules, not with 
the idea of saving money, not with the idea of fail- 
ing to serve the public, but simply to save man 
power, fuel and motive power, all of which should 
be applied to the transportation of essentials. 

That matter is so important that the Executive 
and the Congress have taken it up and they have 
caused to be introduced in Congress, not at our sug- 
gestion, but of their own volition, because they see 
the difficulty, a bill which will empower some agency 
of the Government, under the direction of the Pres- 
ident, to say what shall be given up and what must 
move. That bill has been favorably reported by the 
Senate, and I presume is now on its passage. It is 
essential to the welfare of the people and for the 
preservation of this great American railway system 
that some such measure be enacted, because we have 
courageously started out to do these things that we 
have been asked to do by the council, and yet, in 
doing them we must of necessity run across some 
Federal laws and some State laws, and sooner or 
later we will have to stop in our efforts to get this 
maximum efficiency unless, as a war measure, the 
Federal power says, you must do this and you mus* 
do that, without being subjected to countless dam- 
age suits. 

You gentlemen are all business men, representing 
great business. I am going to ask you—and I know 
you want to—to help in any way you can. I am 
very glad I have tried to give you this brief outline 
of what we are trying to do, and it occurs to me 
that as you go back to your respective homes and 
write in your respective papers, you can perhaps 
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give the public a clearer idea of this great move- 
ment to nationalize the railroads of the country as 
a war measure; you can arouse the public to a 
realization of the difficulties that confront the Na- 
tion and that confront those of us in the railroad 
service who are trying to serve the Nation, and you 
can emphasize the importance of the highest speed 
in every kind of preparation, and particularly in 
this transportation matter. We have the same diffi- 
culties that other manufacturers have, because we 
are only manufacturers of transportation. That 
difficulty is to get all of our employees aroused to 
the seriousness of the situation. I think the rail- 
way employees are as patriotic as any in the coun- 
try, but they are far removed from the scene of 
trouble and they do not yet, as a whole, perhaps 
realize that every man, woman and child in the 
United States must do the maximum amount of 
work to win this war. Gentlemen, you can help in 
that, because you touch many kinds of labor 
through your different papers, and you can encour- 
age that idea; and you can also encourage the idea 
that if the railroads are to have their maximum 
efficiency they must have the help of every man out- 
side of the railroads in handling equipment and so 
forth, as well as the help of the men inside the rail- 
roads. You can help also, if it becomes necessary 
to bring about reductions in service, by the selec- 
tion of the essential business as against the non- 
essential, to explain that that condition must be met 
with patience and with fortitude, and that if we 
are in this war to win, as we are, everyone must 
contribute something by getting along, perhaps, on 
a different basis of life from that to which he has 
been accustomed in the past ten luxurious years. 
You can also help to increase the spirit of co- 
operation between the railroads and the State and 
national commissions, and municipal governments, 
as a war measure, to relieve the railroads from the 
strict regulation that cripples their efficiency. Those 
will come up from time to time. They are being 
discussed here now before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with governors and others. I refer to 
measures which were thought to be wise when they 
were passed, but which, unconsciously, have had the 
effect of slowing down the operation of the rail- 
roads. If we have to pick and choose as to trans- 
portation, you can help by pointing out that unnec- 
essary work, as a war measure, had better wait so 
that we can do the necessary work in order to win 
this war. I think there is a very large spirit of co- 
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operation which has been made evident to our com- 
mittee from many sources. We have had what | 
would term almost splendid co-operation from some, 
but that must be continued and it must increase jf 
we are to accomplish what the country wants and 
what you want. 

Mr. Creel spoke about publicity. Most of the 
modern railway managers realize the importance of 
that, and their affairs during the past few years 
have been open books. Most of us have what we 
call a publicity agent, and we realize so much the 
importance of this at this time that we have called 
a meeting of all the publicity men in Washington to 
try to do the very things and sense the situation as 
explained by Mr. Creel, so that we can co-operate 
with the press throughout the country and with the 
agencies that are trying to win this wer and to give 
the actual facts to the public, because we know or 
believe that when the public really understands the 
facts, when it gets down under its skin, then it 
probably will see the thing as it is and will start in 
and help. 

I firmly believe, in fact, no one can have any other 
feeling, that we will win this war, and I think we 
will all agree that we will win it sooner and end this 
awful struggle that is almost ruining civilization, 
sooner if everyone will realize the magnitude of the 
task and will turn in and mobilize and co-ordinate 
at once the marvelous man power, the money power, 
the business organization, the press, the manifold 
industries of this wonderful United States, and ap- 
ply that mobilized power for the sole and only pur- 
pose of supporting our Allies and maintaining the 
highest ideals of humanity and civilization. That 
is what we, of the American railways, are trying to 
do through the platform we adopted, and through 
the committee which has been appointed and 
charged with this very high duty. Thousands of 
officers and men in the railway service are working 
hard and unselfishly on these problems and giving 
the best that is in them to their solution. If you 
gentlemen will, as I know you will, spread abroad 
the doctrine of highest co-operation, as expressed 
by your last two speakers, there will be countless 
thousands of business men in every walk of life who 
will continue to do the work they have started out 
to do, and new recruits will be obtained who will 
turn in and help the Nation without any thought of 
self. This war may drag on longer than any of us 
think, and it will no doubt affect the lives of every 
one of us, of our children and of our grandchildren. 
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Mr. Smith spoke as follows: 


THE United States Geological Survey is largely a 

service of exploration, so that it may be appro- 
priate for me to map out in a reconnaissance way 
some of the territory now occupied by both the Gov- 
ernment and industry. In one sense, pretty much 
all has become twilight zone now, because business 
and the government must have joint possession in 
order to secure the best results. 

I need not trace for you the progress of this idea 
of relationship between the Government and busi- 
ness, or point out the changes in attitude, or in 
policy, my purpose is only to emphasize the fact 
that never before has the connection been closer nor 
the conviction stronger that these two co-tenants 
are, and of right should be, co-operative rather than 
antagonistic. 

America’s largest war profits will climb in the 
growth of ideas and ideals, and I venture to suggest 
to you, gentlemen, representing the business press 
of the country, that foremost among these larger 
ideas will be our greater realization of the inter- 
dependence of the Government and industry. Our 
Nation in its time of stress is gaging its sources of 
strength and the Federal Government is leaning 
heavily upon every productive industry. But onthe 
other side, I believe the patriotic leaders of indus- 
try who are backing up our President are coming to 
appreciate better the contributions that can be made 
to their business through Governmental agencies. 

The United States Geological Survey tries to pro- 
mote American industrial development through in- 
vestigations of natural resources—the nation’s 
wealth in land, in water, and in minerals. For 
nearly forty years this scientific bureau has ex- 
pended the people’s money in exploration and re- 
search, and one part of this work has been the 
making of an annual inventory of mineral resources, 
not merely a statistical statement of production and 
consumption, but with that a study of the sources of 
this mineral wealth and an estimate of the reserves 
to be drawn upon for future use. 

At the very outbreak of the European war Secre- 
tary Lane called public attention to the industrial 
readjustment that must result, and a few weeks 
later the Geological Survey developed this idea fur- 
ther by publishing a bulletin entitled “Our Mineral 
Reserves,” in which the opportunities for expansion 
in the mineral industry were discussed. The sub- 
title of that little volume, “How to Make America 
Industrially Independent,” had then more of a 
“scare-head” look, but in less than three years many 
of the possibilities therein set forth have become 
actualities and our mines are supplying much that 
was then imported, while in the four most important 
metals, iron, copper, zinc and lead, the nation’s re- 
sources of ore have been found sufficient to meet 
the rapidly increasing demands of our allies, al- 
though for the present year this will mean increases 
of from 50 to 90 per cent above the average output 
for the years just preceding the war. 

Any inventory of America’s mineral wealth can- 
not fail to reveal large reserves of most of the essen- 
tial minerals, large productive capacity of mine and 
smelter, and large consumption of these raw mate- 
rials in the varied industries which you editors 
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represent. Such facts spell out industrial inde- 
pendence in a degree not approached by any other 
nation. Yet with this rapidly expanding business 
of the Nation, some deficiencies of supply stand out, 
and therein comes the opportunity of the Federal 
Bureau to serve private industry. Not only does 
the United States Geological Survey in thousands 
of cases act as the agent in bringing consumer and 
producer together, but its field geologists are to-day 
in the West and South seeking to add to the known 
supply of such varied minerals and ores as pyrite; 
glass-sand, tin, platinum, graphite, manganese, 
potash, tungsten. molybdenite, petroleum and nickel. 
To stimulate production and facilitate distribution 
is our aim, and we can do this only through serving 
directly the various industries concerned. 

The geologic work of adding to our supplies of 
the mineral fuels is properly a function of the Gov- 
ernment—it is the collection of facts which, like 
long-lived seeds, will come to ultimate fruitage. 
Too much value can hardly be placed upon investi- 
gations which add to the known resources of such 
essential raw materials as coal and iron, for exam- 
ple. We appreciate coal most when the supply runs 
short, or is thought to be short. In writing an 
editor of a coal paper only this morning, regarding 
the priorities of coal users, I stated the case of the 
railroads somewhat in this way: If railroads are 
sometimes termed the arteries of an industrial 
nation, coal comes nearest being the vital spark that 
keeps the heart pumping the surrents of commerce 
along these many lines, that together constitute a 
circulatory system hardly less complex than that in 
the human body. Without a sufficient and ade- 
quately distributed supply of this fuel which fur- 
nishes our power, the whole mechanism of our indus- 
trial life will slow down and stop. 

No less truly is iron at the basis of America’s 
industrial development. The present output of iron 
is so large that it can hardly be plotted on the same 
scale with the other metals. This tremendous run 
upon Mother Earth’s treasure vaults makes the 
duration of our iron-ore reserves one of national 
concern. Just yesterday in reading the manuscript 
of a Survey report on the iron-ore supply, I was 
struck with the complexity of the subject. The an- 
nual census of ore mined shows an already large 
tonnage rapidly increasing each year, and the aver- 
age metal content slowly decreasing each year, so 
that together these two factors make any estimate 
of reserves difficult, and this difficulty is added to 
by the gratifying fact that at present new discov- 
eries of ore are practically keeping pace with the 
heavy production. In a word, the geologist and 
engineer have not yet discovered all the iron ore in 
the country, nor has the metallurgist reached his 
limit in utilizing the lower grades of ore. On the 
subject of coal and iron we Americans can be opti- 
mistic. 

But I am mentioning only one class of problems 
with which the Geological Survey is dealing at this 
time. Our hydraulic engineers are equally active in 
putting at the service of the industrial engineers al! 
the steam-flow data necessary to the best use of the 
rivers of the United States, whether for power or 
irrigation. And the corps of topographic engineers, 
specially trained men who usually are engaged in 
making the maps that are found useful in so many 
of the arts of peace—this corps is now acting under 
orders of the War Department and thus doing its 
“bit” in national defense. 

About a year ago, before an audience of scientists, 
I expressed my belief that in certain respects a 
scientific bureau needs to be as practical as any in- 
dustrial plant, that big business and pure science 
alike must be productive without undue waste or 
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high cost. To you editors in this conference, I wish 
to add that I pledge the best efforts of nearly nine 
hundred associates in the United States Geological 
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AFTER looking over the program which you have 

had before you to-day, I feel as though I ought 
not to take any of your time. I see that you have 
heard all about how to run The Army; you have 
the Bureau of Agriculture and the railroads, and 
I want to say just a word on a subject that is very 
near to my heart, and that ought to be very near 
to the hearts of all of you. 

Mr. Elliott has asked for man power. We are 
asking, in the Treasury Department, for money 
power. And I want to say that this question of 
the Liberty Loan ought to be very carefully con- 
sidered by you editors of business papers, as to 
its effect on your clients, your readers. It has 
been supposed that the Liberty Loan was a matter 
for the Treasury Department of the United States 
Government; that all the United States Govern- 
ment, with its boundless resources, had to do, was 
to ask for $2,000,000,000 and it would get it. From 
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where? The question was not answered. No- 
body seemed to know. But they would get it, be- 
cause they were rich and wealthy. Others, a little 
more intelligent, would say that they should get 
it from the banks, and that seems rather reason- 
able, but we are to-day confronted by a volume of 
business in this country which has never before 
been reached in our history. Our banking resources 
to-day are handling business of a volume which is 
record breaking, from month to month. Now, that 
business must not be interfered with, and if we 
are going to strain the resources of our banks by 
making them buy Liberty Bonds, to the extent of 
$2,000,000,000, we are going to have a strain on 
the credit situation of the country which is bound 
to be reflected in general business in every single 
line. 

What do we want to do? We want to put the 
Liberty Bonds in the homes of the people, not in 
the banks. It is all right to get an enlargement 
of credit through borrowings of the people from 
the banks, but we do not want to push this load 
directly on the banks. If we do we are going to 
throttle the usefulness of the banks in general 
business. We therefore are trying very hard to 
make this truly a popular loan. 

There is another reason for doing this, and that 
‘is that the eyes of the world are upon us. First, 
the eyes of our allies are upon us hopefully wish- 
ing that the people of this great country, not only 
the central government, but the people at large, 
100,000,000 strong, are going to show that they are 
in this war to win, 100,000,000 strong, and that 
we shall not show unless we get back of this im- 
portant duty, which is money. 

It is all right to ask for volunteers, but if you 
are not going to be able to feed them and clothe 
them and equip them you might as well send them 
home to-day. There is no use in passing the con- 
scription bill to get 500,000 young men to go out 
of this country if you cannot feed them after you 
get them over to France. 

Now, we have got to have money first. There- 
fore this is the first duty, and our record in this 
loan is going to be watched first by our allies, in 
the hope that we are going to make good, and, 
second, by our enemies, in the hope that we are 
going to fail. They want to see that the public of 
America are not responding to this great call of 
a fight for freedom. They want to believe, to have 
proved to them, that this country really has not 
got its heart in this struggle for freedom, and they 
will take, as a sign of that proof, any lack of 
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support of this first and most important, at the 
present time, undertaking of the war. 

Now, that is the reason we want to see the Lib- 
erty Loan put right through this country from 
home to home, from house to house, and not let it 
start out with the bank. 

What you are selfishly interested in is the ques- 
tion of the Liberty Loan in business. There has 
been a good deal of foolish conversation about the 
securing of subscription to a government loan hav- 
ing a bad effect on business. I have seen news- 
paper advertisements that said the man who does 
not sign a check to-day to pay for something he 
wants or thinks hé wants is a slacker, and, on the 
other side, the economists say “Save and invest.” 
Now, what are you going to do about it? I will 
tell you this, gentlemen. There is one thing that 
is quite important to remember. If we do not raise 
the money to finance our armies, our navies, and 
our allies, there is going to be very little business 
left in this country. In the first place, we are 
liable to get licked in this world warfare. We have 
got to do it. It is absolutely the salvation of 
business that this war shall be carried through to 
a successful conclusion at the earliest possible 
minute. Every month saved on the duration of the 
war is business piled on business for the future, 
and every month the war is prolonged it means 
destruction of resources, the straining of business, 
and depression and bad times to come. So we want 
it done quickly. Now money is what is going to 
put it through quickly. Therefore, placing this 
loan is going to have the utmost good effect on 
business, if it is done quickly. 

Just think of this. Here is $2,000,000,000, and 
these people who are saying to the people to never 
mind about the Liberty Loan do not realize that 
that $2,000,000,000 is going to be spent right in 
the United States of America. Every cent of it. 
We are lending money to the foreign governments, 
but it is not going out of the country. That money 
is going into our industries. It is going to make 
the wheels of commerce revolve faster than they 
do to-day. So that the people who are worried 
about having the money taken out of our banks 
and put into our armies lose sight of the fact that 
that money is going to be put right back into trade. 
We have got to persuade the people of this country 
that they have got to save enough out of what 
they are spending to-day to finance the United 
States Government, and let the Government’s ex- 
penditures take the place of the expenditures they 
would have made if they had not saved. 

How much do we need? The gross income of 
this country is $50,000,000,000 a year. We want 
about 10 per cent of it for Government loans at 
the present rate. We want $5,000,000,000 a year. 
So that every man, woman and child that has an 
income in this country ought to devote 10 per cent 
of it to the service of the Government loan. 

We have made it very easy for people to do that. 
The accumulated wealth of the country will not 
enable us to sell $5,000,000,000 of bonds a year. 
What we have got to do is to get the current sav- 
ings. We have got to get this 10 per cent in that 
way. We have made it very easy for the ordinary 
citizen to come across and take his share of this 
Liberty Loan, and do his bit to help the country 
in this great crisis. The banks all over the country 
are making easy terms for payment. Employers 
all over the country are arranging with their em- 
Ployees to buy bonds for them and to let them 
pay for them at the rate of 10 per cent of their 
weekly or monthly pay, or even less if the neces- 
sities require. As low as a dollar a week will buy 
a Liberty Bond. They do not have to sign checks. 
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They do not have to go to a bank. Their employer 
is arranging that they shall have that deducted 
from their weekly or semi-monthly payroll, and 
when they have paid their $50 or $100 or $500 they 
get a Liberty Bond. 

We want the army of ten or fifteen million work- 
men of this country to get into this movement and 
back up the Government by loaning their money 
to the country in this way, so that we will get the 
current savings, and not the accumulated savings 
of Wall Street. We do not want that. If this loan 
is going to depend on Wall Street, the people on 
the other side who are watching us and hoping we 
are going to fail in this great effort will be only 
too glad to know it. We want this to be a real 
public response. 

There is another point that you as business edi- 
tors will quickly appreciate, and that is that nothing 
will so stimulate, in my opinion, the business of 
this country in years to come as the encouragement 
of thrift all through the country. We certainly 
cannot thrive as a nation on waste. Certain lines 
catering entirely to luxuries may benefit by the 
reckless and wasteful expenditure, but I do not 
believe that any nation on the globe is ever going 
to thrive economically on a policy of waste, and we 
are noted to-day as the most wasteful people in the 
world, because we have been rich, prosperous; we 
have not had any world calamity, such as now 
confronts us, to wake us up to a thought of where 
we were and where we are heading. 

Take France. How has France, much smaller 
than we are in population or extent of resources, 
been able to finance this war in the heroic way she 
has to-day? Because her people for generations 
have been thrifty, and they have backed their gov- 
ernment. They have backed their government by 
taking their loans. They have backed their banks, 
and the whole French people to-day are united in 
support of their government, not only from the 
military standpoint, but from the financial stand- 
point. 

What has happened in Great Britain? Great 
Britain has had very much the same situation as 
we have had. They had millions of workmen who 
took absolutely no thought of the morrow, did not 
care much for the government. What has hap- 
pened to them to-day? The first loan which Great 
Britain put out, as I remember the figures, was 
taken up by 150,000 different subscribers. They 
then started an intensive campaign of publicity, 
such as we are attempting on this Liberty Loan 
here. Throughout England, Ireland and Scotland 
they got 8,000,000 subscribers to their last loan, 
out of a population very much less.than ours. 
Would it not be a shame, in this great country of 
a hundred million people, if we could not do as 
well? 

What can you do? Every newspaper in this 
country, even trade magazines, particularly the 
trade magazine and business paper, I think, be- 
cause the experience I have had with them is that 
the man in business reads the daily paper, and he 
says, “Here is another story in the newspaper. 
It is interesting, but I guess it is not so.” But 
he reads his magazine that comes to him from his 
trade, and he says, “There is something I know I 
can stand by.” He has confidence in his trade 
paper. His business magazine he has confidence 
in. It is edited by one of his own kind. It talks 
his language, and it has some weight with him, 
and a great deal more weight than all the daily 
papers he reads. You men can do a whole lot, not 
only, as Mr. Elliott says, in speeding up produc- 
tion, getting the man power of the country to feel 
that when they do a real day’s work they are doing 
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something patriotic, and when they do a laggard’s 
day’s work, they are helping the Kaiser—you can 
do more than that; you can bring home to the 
people, through your editorial columns, the neces- 
sity for the financial support of every business 
man, every employer of labor, and every single 
employee in this country; and I will put the low 
limit of the man that ought to have a Liberty 
Bond at $10 a week. If he is getting less than 
that I will let him off, but if you are employers 
of labor, you know there are not many men that 
you can get for that price to-day. Every man, 
woman and child in this country that is making 
$10 a week ought to have a Liberty Bond. They 
ought to pay their first dollar down within the next 
ten days, and get their bond paid for within a year. 
You men, with the strength of your papers, can 
start this news throughout this country with a 
greater weight per capita of circulation, I believe, 
than all the daily papers in the country, because 
the man that reads his trade paper really follows 
it, he believes it, and he depends on it for guidance 
in his business, whereas he does not depend upon 
the great dailies. 

You have there a present and simple form and 
method whereby you can be of help, and I have 
at the door three circulars prepared by the Treas- 
ury Department. One is the official description of 
the loan, which is just as dry to the average man 
as a treatise I might read in some of your papers 
that I do not know anything about would be to 
me. But we all have our hobbies in our own lines 
of business in which we are interested, and every- 
body else has, but we do not think too much of 
the science of it. It is all there, and if you want 
to take it to-day, you can get it. 

There is a simple statement of how to do the 
job. Sign your name, pay your money, put it into 
the bank, and get your bond. That is real meat. 
That is just a few lines. 

There are about five paragraphs showing how 
the newspapers and magazines and the employers 
can be of help, and how to do it. 

Now as to representatives of the papers hereto 
—if they feel they would like to be of assistance, 
the Treasury Department would cordially welcome 
their aid, and I would like you to feel, and Mr. 
McAdoo would like you to feel that you are doing 
the greatest patriotic duty that you can perform 
to-day by spreading this word that we want this 
loan taken up, not by the big bankers of the coun~ 
try, but by everybody, man, woman and child, that 
is making any money, all over the United States 
of America. 

I thank you, gentlemen. 

The Chairman: Does any person wish to ask a 
question with regard to the Liberty Loan? 

Q. I would like to ask whether the bonds are 
coupon bonds, or are they registered? 

Mr. Franklin: Both. The small bonds will be 
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either in registered form or coupon for, 
$100, $500 and $1,000. 

Q. How long do they run? 

Mr. Franklin: The bonds run for thirty years, 
The Government has the privilege of redeeming the 
bonds, paying them off at par, at any time after 
15 years. 

Q. If a man puts his money into one of these 
bonds, can he get it out before the end of 15 or 
30 years? 

Mr. Franklin: If he invests in a bond, can he 
get his money out in 15 or 30 years? The answer 
is that there never has been a more salable security 
than a United States bond. I know of no Govern- 
ment loan ever issued in this country—and I think 
I have studied them all—that did not sell higher 
than its issue price within a very short time. | 
will make the absolute statement he can sell it at 
any minute. The chances are that within a com- 
paratively short length of time he will be able to 
sell it for more than he paid for it. That is judg- 
ing the future by the past. 

The Chairman: Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Franklin: If you want any details concern- 
ing this subject, I want to tell you that the banks 
in all the cities are thoroughly alive to this situa- 
tion, and if you want any help about how to pre- 
sent this matter in your paper my time is too 
limited to-day to tell you, but you can get it from 
your banks, and if you are from any one of the 
larger cities you will find their Liberty Loan com- 
mittee organized for the sole purpose of promoting 
this Liberty Loan. I suppose there are fifty or a 
hundred of them in existence. 

Q. I think I know the answer to my question, 
but I believe it is a good thing to have on record. 

Are the banks handling this loan paid a com- 
mission? 

Mr. Franklin: There are no commissions paid to 
anyone on this loan. The banks or houses handling 
bonds and, in fact, men from all walks of life, have 
given up their business absolutely for weeks at a 
time for the sole purpose of selling this Liberty 
Loan, and absolutely without profit or even employ- 
ment. They are not being paid for their time or 
their expenses, in but few cases. The only expenses 
paid are for printing and posters and publicity of 
that kind. 

Q. When will bonds bought now be delivered te 
the purchaser? 

Mr. Franklin: As soon after June 15 as possible. 
That is the date of the bond. Certainly before the 
first of July the bonds will be ready to be delivered. 

If any of you gentlemen think of anything you 
want to know about Liberty Bonds later, you drop 
a line to the Liberty Loan Department, if you do 
not happen to remember my name, Treasury Build- 
ing, and you will get all the information you ask 
for. 


$50, 


N. Y. American 














WASHINGTON, June 4, 1917. 


6 NE moment, please! The new war revenue 
law requires an extra one cent stamp on 
every parcel post package for each twenty- 

five cents, or fraction thereof, of postage charged. 

Come across!” 

This is what parcel post clerks in the Chicago 
postoffice will say to the mail-order house truck 
drivers when they dump the first load of parcel post 
packages into the office on the morning of July 1— 
if Congress accepts the amendment to the war reve- 
nue bill just adopted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The sentiment in both Houses is so strong- 
ly in favor of this tax that there is every reason 
to believe it will be finally enacted. 


Strong Sentiment for Parcel Post Tax 


The proposition to tax parcel post packages has 
grown steadily in popularity since it was suggested 
in this correspondence a month ago. Congress 
might not have been so quick to recognize the merit 
in the project but for the decision of the Ways and 
Means Committee to put a whopping big tax of 10 
per cent on express receipts. 

If express packages must bear a special burden 
why not parcel post packages? This query, begun 
in a still, small voice, soon expanded into a roar 
and became not a question but a demand. 

The first thing that happened was a reduction in 
the rate of tax on express receipts to 6 per cent, but 
finally the Senate Committee decided to put both 
express and parcel post on a parity and wrote into 
the bill a provision levying the same tax on both 
classes of packages. This gives everybody a square 
deal and will be generally approved—except, of 
course, by the catalog concerns. 

Perhaps I ought to mention the fact that since 
the Senate Committee decided to tax parcel post 
packages a mail-order house lobby has gathered in 
Washington and will probably be on the ground un- 
til Congress finally disposes of this important leg- 
islation. 

Fight on Export Trade Measure 


The ancient philosopher who declared that man is 
born to trouble as the sparks fly upward, must have 
had a prophetic eye upon the business men of the 
country who are engaged in promoting the Webb 
bill legalizing combinations of manufacturers and 
dealers for the development of foreign trade. Since 
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Bill in Danger 


its first introduction in Congress this exceedingly 
worthy measure has traveled a rocky road, thanks 
stupidity and the ingrained 
the chief characteristic of the 


to Congressional 
prejudice that is 
demagogue. 

President Wilson thinks well enough of the Webb 
bill to make it a salient feature of his program of 
war legislation. A little handful of willful men in 
the Senate, however, are making a mighty pretense 
of fear lest the Webb measure would put a weapon 
in the hands of those great bogeys of the feeble in- 
tellect, the trusts. 


Dangers Confrenting Webb Bill 


The great danger confronting this important ex- 
port legislation is the legislative log-jam that makes 
it difficult to secure consideration for the most meri- 
torious measures in competition with bills appropri- 
ating money to buy guns or for raising revenue, or 
to give autocratic powers to commissions com- 
posed of unknown members to control the neces- 
saries of life. With anything like a fair show for 
consideration the Webb bill will hold its own. 

All of which is prefatory to a brief account of 
an attempt made by Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, 
during the past week to bring the Webb bill to a 
vote in the Senate. The measure had already been 
reported by the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and for more than a fortnight had oceupied an ad- 
vantageous position on the Senate calendar. 

If anyone assumed that this legislation would 
slip through the Senate without obstruction he was 
woefully ignorant of the power of three or four 
Senators who have no information on this subject 
but are ever mindful of an opportunity to get into 
their home town newspapers as valiant defenders 
of the people and busters of the terrible trusts. 


Hadn’t Heard of Hearings 


After the Webb bill had been read to the Senate, 
Senator Smith of Michigan, demanded to know if 
there were any hearings on the measure before the 
Senate Committee. This, mind you, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the hearings lasted nearly a week 
and were widely reported in all the newspapers of 
the country and that each member of the Senate 
received a printed copy of all the testimony given 
by leading business men, financiers, economists, and 
others in favor of prompt action. 

Senator Pomerene replied that very full hearings 
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were given. Whereupon Senator Smith objected to 
the language of the bill, which appeared to indicate 
that it would confer certain privileges upon “firms 
and corporations engaged exclusively in the export 
trade.” 

Senator Pomerene replied that it was the specific 
purpose of the pending measure to authorize the 
organization of associations to engage in the ex- 
port business alone. Mr. Smith then demanded to 
know whether “this was an attempt to relieve any 
corporation or association now engaged in export 
trade from the restrictions and liabilities of the 
Sherman anti-trust law.” 


Smith Misses the Point 


Again Senator Pomerene explained the purpose 
of the Webb bill, but Senator Smith once more 
missed the point entirely and declared that he was 
“unable to see why men engaged in the export trade 
should have any advantage over people engaged in 
our domestic commerce, which is vastly more im- 
portant and extensive and vital to our country than 
the overseas trade which is to be favored by this 
act.” 

Senator Pomerene smilingly inquired whether 
the Senator from Michigan was opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the Sherman law. In his answer Mr. Smith 
outlined in a few words the limits of his knowledge 
on this important question. He said: 

“I am opposed to offering American corporations, 
associations, or companies extra inducements to ex- 
tend our foreign trade, which do not apply to 
American associations and companies engaged in 
our domestic commerce, and I am very strongly of 
the opinion that it would be most unwise, in the 
present situation of our affairs, to discriminate 
against the business man who employs American 
labor and conducts his commerce here, and favor 
one who merely seeks to utilize this as a base and 
some foreign country as the source of his trade.’ 


Pomerene Spells It Out 


It was evident that Mr. Smith’s mind was sadly 
confused as to the purpose of the Webb bill so 
Senator Pomerene, in words of one syllable, spelled 
out the object of the measure so that all who ran 
might read. 

“In part explanation of the views entertained by 
those who favor this legislation,” he said, “I may 
say that I am unqualifiedly in favor of the prin- 
ciples of the Sherman law. I am opposed to these 
unlawful combinations and monopolies. 

“But this situation presented itself to the Ameri- 
can trader abroad: In nearly all of the countries 
of the Old World combinations and associations 
have been authorized and encouraged for the pur- 
pose of cultivating their foreign trade. 


Bucking the Big Cartels 


“For instance, in Germany, as it appeared before 
the committee, there were at the time of these hear- 
ings about 600 cartels or associations formed for the 
purpose, among other things perhaps, of securing 
trade among the other nations of the world. Neces- 
sarily with combinations of that character they 
could reduce their expenses of advertising and of 
cultivating this trade. In this country we refuse, 
certainly domestically, to permit these associations 
or combinations—and I think it will appear to sen- 
ators that if we were to try to prevent any and all 
associations among our manufacturers and mer- 
chants, so far as it related to our foreign trade— 
they would not be able to meet the foreign cartels 
or associations upon an equal footing. 

“It also developed that the plan of association has 
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extended so far among some of the Europe:n na- 
tions that even the governments themselves were en- 
tering the field of foreign trade for the purpose of 
buying and selling to their subjects or citizens; so 
that our manufacturers and merchants were o)liged 
to go out into the market and meet not only the car- 
tels or combinations among the various business 
concerns of the Old World, but also the all-powerful 
governments of the Old World.” 


A Conspiracy Against the Bill 


Then Senator King of Utah unwittingly let the 
cat out of the bag. For weeks the friends of the 
Webb bill have observed indications of opposition 
on the part of senators, who are not ih position to 
have any personal knowledge of the export business 
or of our internal commerce as it would be affected 
by the proposed legislation, but it has heretofore 
been impossible to ascertain the grounds of this 
opposition. 

The senator from Utah very frankly declared that 
he had received “a large number of communications 
in which an apprehension was expressed in regard 
to this bill, the intimation being made that a num- 
ber of domestic manufacturers desiring export trade 
might form a corporation, and by means of that 
corporation affect, if not directly, certainly indi- 
rectly, the domestic commerce, and to that extent 
might create a monopoly and enhance the prices of 
the domestic article to the local consumer.” 

The argument in the communication referred to 
by Senator King is identical in spirit and substance 
with that presented against the Webb bill in the last 
Congress by certain narrow-minded theorists who 
have sought to stir up opposition to any legislation 
designed to aid our export trade. It is evident that 
the same old crowd are on the same old job. 


Safeguarded at Every Point 


Senator Pomerene promptly called Senator King’s 
attention to the fact that the Senate Committee had 
fully safeguarded the bill against the contingencies 
suggested, the measure containing the specific pro- 
viso that no export association shall restrain the 
foreign trade of any domestic competitor, and fur- 
ther that “such association does not, either in the 
United States or elsewhere, enter into any agree- 
ment, understanding or conspiracy, or do any act 
which artificially or intentionally and unduly en- 
hances prices within the United States of commodi- 
ties of the class exported by such association.” 

This did not settle it, however, for several other 
senators insisted that export associations should not 
only be prohibited from doing anything that might 
enhance prices in the domestic trade, but should 
also be forbidden to do anything calculated to lower 
prices therein. Senator Pomerene agreed to con- 
sider this suggesttion, but pointed out that exporters 
of American products would have no interest in 
seeking to depress the prices of their own goods 
either in the United States or abroad. 

Finally Senator Kellogg of Minnesota took a hand 
in the debate. He was for several years spécial 
attorney for the Department of Justice engaged in 
prosecuting some of the big trusts and is an expert 
in hunting the octopus in his lair. 


Help from the Official Trust-Buster 


Nevertheless, Senator Kellogg is also a level- 
headed man, and in a few forceful words he drew 
the Senate’s attention to the fact that as soon as the 
war is over the business men of the United States 
will be engaged in a very keen competition for for- 
eign commerce, which will be of the most vital im- 
portance to all classes of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers in this country. With such a prospect in 
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view the Government should put American business 
men on the same basis in foreign commerce as their 
foreign competitors. 

Senator Walsh of Montana, one of the best law- 
yers in the Senate, also emphasized the fact that the 
purpose of the Webb bill is not only to permit deal- 
ers to combine to develop export trade, but also to 
forbid them to combine in the domestic trade, thus 
preserving the Sherman law as applied to the home 
market. Drastic penalties would be incurred by any 
one seeking to take advantage of the Webb bill to 
circumvent the intent of the Sherman law. 

By this time the so-called “morning hour” of the 
Senate had lapsed and further discussion of the 
Webb bill was suspended in favor of the “unfinished 
business,” which chanced to be one of the Adminis- 
tration’s food bills. It would take a prophet with 
better credentials than the mere fact that he is a 
seventh son of a seventh son to say when the export 
measure will again be taken up. Its friends stub- 
bornly declare, however, that it will become a law at 
the present special session. 


Steenerson at His Favorite Pastime 


Congressman Halvor Steenerson of Minnesota 
gets more real satisfaction out of the pursuit of 
the mail-order dragon than from any other of his 
manifold congressional duties. It is often my pleas- 
ure to bring Mr. Steenerson’s forceful remarks to 
the attention of readers of HARDWARE AGE, the 
great majority of whom no doubt peruse with de- 
light his sharp attacks upon the chief beneficiaries 
of the subsidized parcel post. 

In discussing the revenue bill in the House during 
the past week Mr. Steenerson took occasion to drive 
home the argument he has heretofore made in favor 
of increasing the postage on mail-order house cata- 
logs. He said in part: 

“Catalogs are now carried in the first and second 
zones, 150 miles, for 5 cents for the first pound and 
1 cent per pound for each additional pound. For a 
5-lb. catalog this is 1.8 cents per pound. If they are 
sent in a 20-lb. package to one address is will be only 
24 cents or 1.2 cents per pound. Higher rates are 
proposed for newspapers. 


Nobody Can Answer This 


“Now, why should we carry catalogs for a less rate 
than newspapers? The one is devoted wholly to ad- 
vertising the goods of the merchant who lives at a 
distance, while the other advertises the home mer- 
chant’s goods. 

Is there any reason why there should be a dis- 
crimination against the newspaper and in favor of 
the mail-order catalogs? Even supposing it to be 
the policy of the Government to favor the mail-order 
trust, yet should not a periodical which contains 
news and intelligence in addition to advertising mat- 
ter be at least given the same rates as the purely 
advertising catalog? 

“My bill puts catalogs back into third-class mail 
where they belong and where they will pay 1 cent 
for every 2 ounces, or a rate of 8 cents per pound. 
This will bring a gross additional postal revenue of 
eae $12,000,000 and a net profit of about $5,000,- 

If Mr. Steenerson succeeds in putting over his 
very meritorious project for relegating the mail- 
order catalog to its old place in the postage schedule 
at 2 ounces for a cent, or 8 cents per pound, the 
small merchants of the country will rise up and call 
him blessed! 


“Daylight Saving” Scheme Makes Progress 


The sun may shine on the just and on the unjust 
with equally benignant rays, but the Senate Com- 
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mittee on Interstate Commerce believes that if the 
clocks of the country are set ahead one hour every 
spring and turned back again in the fall they 
will shine with a higher average radiance during 
working hours to the great advantage of the entire 
country. For this reason the committee has made 
a favorable report upon Senator Calder’s daylight 
saving bill. 

The idea of getting everybody up an hour earlier 
in the morning is not necessarily a war project, 
for it has been employed in this country by many 
private establishments with great success and it 
has made a wonderful record abroad that should 
serve to command it to the people of the United 
States. The Senate Committee, however, regards 
it as one of those plans, the adoption of which will 
increase the efficiency of producers in all lines 
and therefore as tending toward national economy, 
which is a great desideratum in these stressful 
days. 

Listen to some of the arguments in favor of day- 
light saving presented to the committee by ex- 
perts who have made a study of the problem in 
this country and abroad. First, consider the food 
situation. 

This country is facing a very serious food 
problem, the solution of which lies in increased in- 
tensive cultivation of the soil. All agricultural 
operations must cease soon after sundown. 


Booming the Food Gardens 


The daylight saving plan offers opportunity to 
over 20,000,000 workers engaged in trade, trans- 
portation and other pursuits outside the field of 
agriculture for an extra hour of daylight after 
their regular work-day is over for work on the land. 
The National Emegency Food-garden Commission 
is inspiring and aiding the planning of 1,000,000 
food gardens in cities, towns and villages, the 
product of these gardens being estimated at a 
value of $250,000,000. Daylight saving will give a 
tremendous impetus to this movement through the 
additional daylight hour it offers to workers. 

Now, consider the question of economy of coal 
and every source of heat and light. 

European nations have obtained enormous sav- 
ings in both fuel and light as the result of the 
adoption of the daylight saving plan. It is esti- 
mated that this economy, should the plan be gen- 
erally adopted throughout the United States, 
would save at least $40,000,000 annually. 

The special committee of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce points to the fact that the City of 
Cleveland saved $200,000 during the first six 
months’ operation of this plan and predicts that 
the saving to the entire United States would ex- 
ceed $100,000,000. 


Cool Mornings Versus Hot Afternoons 


Now, a few words as to the increased efficiency 
of workers under the new project. 

In the summer a cool hour of the morning will 
be substituted for a warm one of the afternoon. 
Thus the strength of the workers will be con- 
served. 

There will be less danger from accident. The 
workers will be on their jobs when they are at 
their best and when physical strength will be sup- 
plemented by plenty of natural light. 

Artificial light will not be necessary at the end 
of the work-day. Gas and electricity have been 
shown to be a poor substitute for sunshine. 

In support of the efficiency proposition there is 
much evidence that industrial accidents occur most 
frequently in the late afternoon. This is the time 
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when fatigue is great and eyesight begins to fail. 
One hour of this period will be shifted to the 
early morning when vigor and sharp sight are at 
their maximum. 


What Helps Efficiency Helps Health 


Nearly every argument applying to efficiency 
applies equally to health. When you don’t strain 
your body or your eyes your general health will 
be better than when you do. It also goes without 
saying that an hour spent in your garden during 
the late afternoon when the store is closed will 
do you more good than the same length of time 
spent on the hotel porch or even on your own 


Handling Repair Jobs 


RUSSELL & CO., Holyoke, Mass., have built 
up a profitable business doing repair work of 
nearly every kind. This work employs the entire 
time of one man who is competent and equipped to 
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A repair shop card 


make practically all kinds of minor repairs, sharpen 
knives, razors and do work of a similar nature. 
Records of this kind of work are kept by means 
of repair shop cards, one of which is illustrated here. 
These are padded and are made in duplicate. On 
the white sheet is made a record of the name of the 
customer, date when the order is taken, and, if any 
promise is made as to the time of completion, that is 
also recorded. In addition a description of the job 
is written and the repairs that are to be made. If 
any price is stated at the time the order is received 
that is also shown, together with the name of the 
salesman taking the order. The check at the end of 
the white slip, numbered to correspond with the re- 
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front doorstep because it’s too dark to see the 
weeds. 

And then those gardens! Did you ever stop to 
figure that if every man, woman and child above 
ten years of age should produce one bushe! of 
potatoes and twenty cabbages the coming summer 
the output would be worth at present prices more 
than half a billion dollars? 

Of course we hope there will be some decrease 
in “present prices” before cabbages are ripe in 
this latitude but, anyhow, it will be worth any 
man’s while to contribute his share to feed the 
folks at home and the fighters at the front in 
France. 


maining portion of the slip which outlines the job, 
is given as a receipt to the customer. The cost of the 
job, figured on the repair man’s time and the mate- 
rials used, is written on the yellow sheet which is 
turned in to the office. From this sheet the profit jis 
figured. 


° \] ‘ 
Tinned Sheet Copper 

HE Bureau of Standards has recently investi- 

gated a rather unusual and interesting case of 
corrosion, namely, that of the roofing material of 
the Library of Congress. The roof of this build- 
ing has been covered since about 1893 by tinned 
sheet copper which has become covered within the 
last 10 or 15 years with small pits; in many cases 
these pits have extended completely through the 
sheet. Such a condition is interesting, particularly 
in view of the fact that Washington is uncommonly 
free from smoke, etc., which is ordinarily under- 
stood to be a strong accelerating factor in corro- 
sion. The investigation has shown that the corro- 
sion was due to no accidental inferiority of the 
material, but that it is to be considered as char- 
acteristic of all material of this type. It, therefore, 
appears that tinned copper is not superior in any 
way to tin plate for roofing material and that in 
view of its greater cost can no longer compete 
with it. 

Tinned sheet copper is used also for containing 
vessels such as milk cans and for fittings such as 
troughs, etc., for soda fountains and breweries. It 
is probable that such articles would also be subject 
to pitting corrosion of the same type if they are 
not worn out by actual abrasion before the corrosion 
proceeds far. Technologic Paper No. 90, describ- 
ing this investigation, may be procured from the 
Superintendent of Documents at 5 cents per copy. 


Associa- 


National Hardware 
tion to Hold Convention 


HERE have been rumors that the annual conven- 

tion of the National Hardware Association 
would not be held this year. The following telegram 
from Secretary Fernley, addressed to HARDWARE 
AGE, silences such statements effectively : 


Editor HARDWARE AGE: June 5, 1917. 
Absolutely no foundation in the rumors that Na- 
tional Hardware Association will not hold annual 
meeting this year. Executive committee meeting 
now in Philadelphia, and it is planned to proceed 
with the annual convention. in the belief that there- 
by the association will not only comply with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s injunction that industrial forces of 
the nation be maintained and encouraged, but that 
the interests of the members will be materially aided 
by conference at this most important period in the 
life of the nation. T. JAMES FERNLEY. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, June 5, 1917 

EADING makers of tools for wood and metal work- 

ing, boring tools and kindred lines say they have 
no reserves worth mentioning, or at best very poorly 
assorted and light stocks, and they are so far behind 
on orders that they are uncertain as to when they will 
be able to catch up. The National Government is buy- 
ing for all sorts of purposes, among which demands for 
shipyards particularly are large and insistent. 

Manufacturers are handicapped for raw materials 
and by delays in deliveries. It is a common practice for 
them to pick up from jobbers and even retailers tool 
steel, for instance, as best they can at often double 
prices beyond those obtained from the original makers, 
as the latter are unable to fill orders promptly enough. 
The Government sends orders and insists on deliveries 
by a certain time which manufacturers endeavor to 
satisfy so far as possible. Therefore, prices on raw and 
semi-finished materials, under such circumstances, are 
not so important as getting the materials. 

On the other hand, a leading house representing 
prominent manufacturers of staple lines is making some 
advances, but in this case they are less frequent and 
less general than heretofore. From their salesmen they 
have had advices that southern buyers were specifying 
only for what they must have, with the information 
that jobbers in that territory were holding off and un- 
decided as to what they should do. Yet, in one case the 
next mail brought a big bunch of orders from these 
buyers. 

The sales manager of a long-established and well- 
known house firmly believes that repeat orders will 
come along steadily through the entire summer; not 
large individually perhaps, but totaling very well in the 
aggregate. This is evidence of reasonable caution be- 
cause of prevailing high prices, but as the trade gen- 
erally, it is said, has not speculated in merchandise on 
the high levels, and as they are continually selling and 
shipping, goods must be replaced to transact business. 

Another phase of current conditions is that factories 
in many cases are withdrawing datings, because they 
cannot get such advantages themselves from makers of 
raw materials. This is not a new situation, but it is 
constantly becoming more stringent. Therefore manu- 
facturers, no matter how well disposed they may be to 
continue old trade customs, are unable to carry jobbers 
as has been done in the past. More and more, contracts 
are going to mean just what they say, and merchants 
will do well to recognize the situation and govern them- 
selves accordingly. Manufacturers of tools and other 
commodities are being held more clos2ly to agreements 
by makers of raw materials than formerly was cus- 
tomary, and in turn they must change their methods. 
As they have to pay on shorter time and as labor is 
always a cash item, there appears to be no other 
Way out. 


WINDOW GLass.—Most, if not all, of the window glass 
factories are now shut down or soon will be; some of 
‘hem drew fires several weeks ago. Stocks at factories 
are said to be very moderate and the same condition 
prevails with jobbers also, but so long as trade continues 
on present levels there will be sufficient glass to meet 
the demand. With a month or two of good business, 
however, experienced men in the trade say they wou!d 
all soon be cleaned out. One old house in eastern terri- 
tory offered to take all the glass one of their factories 
had on hand, which was not accepted because some of 
the stock was not well adapted for the eastern market. 
In fact, most of the factories do not seem disposed to 
hurry out what remains of goods on hand too fast, as 
It will probably be October or November before any 


More glass is made. Window glass prices are as 
follows: 


Single thick, first three brackets, A quality, 54 and 3 per 
cent; single thick, first three brackets, B quality, 86 and 
per cent; single thick, larger than the first three brackets, 
A and B quality, 83 and 3 per cent; double thick, all sizes 


A quality, 84 and 3 per cent, and double thick, all sizes, B 
quality, 56 and 3 per cent discount 


LINSEED OIL.—Maximum prices for linseed oil are 
necessarily shaded under present conditions, particu- 
larly because of artificial restrictions on trading in flax- 
seed through exchanges in the Northwest, which re- 
cently aggregated a reduction of 80c. per bu. Legiti- 
mate buyers, for actual consumption, are thereby placed 
in a peculiar position through the curtailment of cus- 
tomary buying and selling accommodations, which if 
persisted in will cause needless effort and expense to 
crushers in getting flaxseed. There is a diversity of 
opinion in the trade about the future course of the 
market, but aside from the temporary irregularities the 
extreme short supply of seed not only in this hemisphere 
but the world over, it is said, furnishes strong ground 
for the maintenance of current or even higher prices 
for linseed oil. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, card prices, is $1.30 for 
or more bbl. and $1.31 per gal. for less than 5 bbl 


State and Western oil ranges from $1.20 to $1.2 
according to seller and quantity 


7 per gal 

Rope.— We learn of a little improvement in the re- 
ceipts of Manila fiber, owing to better transit facilities 
overland from the Pacific West Coast, which not only 
reflects earnest efforts of special representatives of rope 
makers, who have had their own men strung across the 
continent locating cars in terminals and on sidings, but 
a somewhat better situation on the trunk lines as to 
transportation. 

Business is referred to by some representative manu- 
facturers as too good, considering the amount of fiber 
available and the necessary help to transform raw ma- 
terial into cordage. Orders are continually being turned 
down owing to sheer inability to manufacture in suffi- 
cient quantities, and we know of instances where double 
the amount of business could be booked if there were 
any prospect of satisfactorily executing it. 
grade 27c., 


Manila rope is still, first grade 28e¢., second 


and third grade 23c. base per Ib 

Sisal rope is first grade 2 and grade 1%c., 
although this line may go higher any time because of higher 
priced raw sisal 


second 


NAVAL Stores.—The demand for naval stores is light. 
The crop movement to primary southern markets is now 
in full swing and meeting with poorer support. Freight 
space by water from Savannah and other ports, north- 
bound, is limited, which helps to congest these markets 
and cause a heavier tone. 

Turpentine, in yard, has been held generaHy at 45c., 
but this price has been shaded ‘ec. per gal. in certain 
quarters. 

Rosins are dull and nominal, with a downward ten- 
dency, the primary marke‘s being lower. 

Common to good strained, on the bas's of 28) lb. per 
bbl., is $6.30, and D grade $6.40 per bbl. 


LAWN Mowers.—The Pennsylvania Lawn Mower 
Works, 1615 North Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, has revised its prices as follows: Pennsylvania 
and Continental brands are now 25 per cent discount; 
Pennsylvania Junior ball-bearing, 20 per cent; Great 
American ball-bearing, 40 and 10 per cent; Shock ab- 
sorber, 15-in., $11; 17-in., $12; 19-in., $13, and 21-in., 
$14; Pennsylvania Trimmer (new list), $12, at 40 per 
cent off; Pennsylvania Under Cut, $12, 30 per cent off; 
Pennsylvania golf ball-bearing (new list), 17-in., $34; 
19-in., $38, and 21-in., $42, 25 per cent off; Pennsylvania 
Putting Greens mower (new list), 12-in., $24; 14-in., 
$28; 16-in., $32, and 18-in., $36, 25 per cent off; Penn- 
sylvania Grand Horse mower, 10 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania Pony mower, 20 per cent off, and extra parts 
(new list), discount 50 per cent from list. 
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Wire Nai_s.—Dealers in nails, either wire or cut, are 
unable to satisfy the demand, and buyers are often com- 
pelled to shop considerably. Even manufacturers say that 
they are in a worse fix now than a month ago, as the 
necessities of the U. S. A. get priority over all others; 
a situation bound to continue for some time. A month 
ago a buyer wanting 175 kegs of a special nail was 
quoted a stiff price as the merchant really did not care 
for the order, to which the buyer for export objected, 
as he had sold the lot for less money, but ultimately re- 
turned and bought the goods. Another buyer needing 
400 kegs of one size was quoted above $4.50, but after 


CHIC 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 2, 1917. 

THE past week has been marked by heavy rainfall, 

which covered a large area and greatly improved 
the crop situation. If this is followed by a period of 
warm weather, a brisk business is expected by the 
retail trade of the West and Middle West. According 
to Dun’s weekly review of the Chicago territory, busi- 
ness as a whole is very good, the volume exceeding the 
best heretofore. The retail trade in particular shows 
a marked improvement, with stocks moving freely and 
collections good. 

The backwardness of the spring season, combined 
with the high cost of labor and material, has effectively 
reduced the volume of building operations. There has, 
however, been considerable work done in remodeling, 
etc., which has kept up sales of wire nails, eaves and 
gutter pipe, tools, paint and similar lines. Builders’ 
hardware sales, from a retail standpoint, are naturally 
lower. 

Enlisting has further shortened the supply of labor 
and nearly all lines are contending with a scarcity of 
workers. All things considered, higher prices for many 
commodities are not unlikely, although governmental 
activity may accomplish something in the opposite di- 
rection, particularly in regard to certain foodstuffs. 

Reports to banks by their out-of-town correspondents 
indicate there is considerable economy practised in the 
larger cities, while the smaller towns find the retail 
trade exceptionally good. The spirit of economy in 


general buying is pronounced in cities, where the 
greater publication was given to the advice to cut 
expenses. 


As to the business outlook for the future, rather 
boom times are predicted in the bank reports. One 
report reads as follows: “If the experience of the 
Allies is worth anything, little apprehension need be 
felt as to the ability of our industries to thrive under 
the war regime. We are independent of Germany so 
far as raw material is concerned. In fact, with the 
exception of a few commodities, and these originating 
in allied countries, we are practically self-contained as 
regards the elements which enter into the material side 
of warfare. Our factories, mills and shipyards are 
already booked up months ahead with civilian business. 
In the case of the United States Steel Corporation 
alone, the tonnage on orders represents more than 80 
per cent of a full year’s capacity. The $8,800,000,000 
provided for in the joint loan as a revenue budget of 
the Government is equivalent to the total value of our 
enormous export trade in all of the last year and a half. 
The expenditure of this huge amount on behalf of the 
Allies as well as ourselves cannot but result in stimu- 
lating every department of trade, industry and trans- 
portation.” 

There have been few price advances during the past 
week, but there is a general tendency to expect higher 
prices in the near future. Tools are said to be almost 
sure to go higher, as is also rope. Enamel ware and tin 
ware are up against situations that will in all proba- 
bility boost prices, and many other commodities are in 
position to be advanced by increased prices of steel 
sheets and tin plate. 

The transportation problem is becoming more serious 
and jobbers are frankly stating their belief that many 
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24 hours’ deliberation ordered 550 kegs, of which but 
410 kegs could be delivered. 


Wire nails range from $4.20 to $4.25 base per keg 


Cut NalLs.—Distributors of cut nails say they can 
get almost any reasonable price they ask, provided they 
have and will furnish the nails. Some of the makers, 
we are informed, are asking as high as $4.25 base, 
per keg, at mill. 


Cut nails, in and out of store, are quoted at $1.25 base 
per keg, and according to circumstances sometimes bring 


$4.5 


AGO 


shortages will appear in hardware items, due almost 
entirely to inability to get shipments. 





WHEELBARROWS.—Prices on wheelbarrows are the 
same as at our last quotation, but jobbers are expect- 
ing the tubular barrows to advance. The demand is 
about normal, and jobbing stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
No. 2 common bolted wood barrows, $22.50 per doz.; No. 4 
tubular barrows, $60 per doz.; angle steel leg, garden bar- 
rows, $45 per doz. 

BINDER TWINE.—The conditions in regard to binder 
twine are practically unchanged, and prices are same 
as last week. The price of Manila fiber is constantly 
going higher and jobbers consider it only a matter of 
time until binder twine will have to sell at an increased 
price. We quote as follows: 

To dealers, f.o.b. Chicago, sisal twine, 19\c. per |b.; stand- 
ard sisal, 19%c. per lb.; 550 ft. Manila twine, 19%c. per Ib.; 
600 ft. Manila twine, 20%c. per_Ib.; 650 ft. special Manila 
twine, 21c. per Ib.; 650 ft. pure Manila twine, 21%c. per Ib. 
These prices are subject to a discount of ec. per Ib. in 
10,000 1b. lots, and 4c. per Ib. on carload lots. 

BUILDING PAPER.—Building paper continues to sell 
fairly well, although the demand is not quite as heavy 
as at the same period of last year. Jobbers have only 
fair stocks and shipments from the mills are very 
slow. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
sheathing paper, $78 per ton in ton lots. 
per ton higher. 

WALL PAPER CLEANER.—Sales of wall paper cleaner 
are holding up well and are reported to be heavier 
in the Chicago territory than they were a year ago at 
this time. The price is the same as at our last report. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, Climax wall 
paper cleaner, $11.25 per gross. 

WIRE COAT AND HAT Hooxs.—Although wire coat 
and hat hooks are not selling as freely as during the 
same period of last year, sales are well around normal. 
Jobbing stocks are in very fair condition, but deliveries 
from the manufacturers are very slow. Higher prices 
have been expected, but have not as yet appeared. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, common wire 
coat and hat hooks, 75c. per gross. 

TIN PLATE.—The tin plate situation is unchanged 
and prices are same as those quoted last week. Many 
large canning concerns are finding it very difficult to 
get the necessary cans to carry on their business, and 
the wax top cans used in home canning of fruits and 
vegetables are practically off the market. 


We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 20 x 28 
IC tin plate, cheaper grade, 200-lb. boxes, $20.30; better 
grade, 240-lb. boxes, $28.85; [X tin plate, 300-lb. boxes, $31.60 


f.o.b. Chicago, red rosin 
Half-ton lots, 50c. 


GARDEN TOOLS.—Contrary to the general expectation, 
garden tools continue to sell freely, and both retail and 
jobbing stocks are comparatively low. The demand in 
the larger towns and cities is reported to be much 
heavier than in past years. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks f.o.b. Chicago as follows 
Manure forks, best grade long handled, four tines, with plain 
ferule $7.65 per doz.; with strap ferule, $8.55 per doz. ; five- 
tine forks, plain ferule, $9.90 per doz.; strap ferule, $10.7 
per doz.; long handle, six-tine forks, with plain ferule, $11.59 
per doz.; strap ferule, $12.25 per doz.; No. 2 Greenleaf spad- 
ing shovels, $9.75 per doz.; Midlothian seconds, 99 per doz. : 
best grade, four-tine spading forks, $9.70 per doz.; cheaper 
grade, $6.75 per doz.; malleable rakes, 14-in., $3 per dos, ; 
steel bow rakes, 14-in., $5.40 per doz.; wire lawn rakes, 24 
teeth, $3.90; wood lawn rakes, 20 teeth, $3.60 per doz: 
standard garden hoes, best grade, $7.25 per doz. ; cheap, hoes 
= riveted handles, $2.35 per doz.; ladies’ hoes, $4.25 per 
oz. 
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STEEL SHEETS.—Galvanized steel sheets are still sell- 
ing at the prices quoted last week, but jobbers have 
advanced black sheets 50c. per 100 lb. Jobbing stocks 
are reported to be light and jobbers are finding it very 
difficult to get shipments from the mills. Prices are 
firmly held. We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, 28-gage galvanized sheets, $10 per 100 Ib.; 28- 
gage black sheets, $8 per 100 lb. 


PLATES.—There is no change apparent in the plate 
situation. Some of the largest producers have no 
plates to offer and are refusing to make quotations 
at this time. Jobbing stocks are comparatively light 
and the prices among jobbers are not uniform. Ad- 
vances would prove no surprise. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, plates at 
from $6.50 to $7 per 100 Ib. 

RiveTs.—Prices of rivets are unchanged, but jobbers 
report increasing difficulties in getting shipments from 
the mills.) The manufacturers are said to be limiting 
orders, and they do not appear at all anxious to take on 
any new contracts. 

We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, from jobbers’ stocks, structural 
rivets, $5 per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, $5.10 per 100 Ib. 

Nuts AND BoLts.—The situation in regard to nuts 
and bolts is practically the same in regard to rivets. 
Some new contracts have been accepted, but the manu- 
facturers are still cutting down on quantity. Sales, 
from a retail standpoint, are increasing, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so until after harvest time. Job- 
bing and retail stocks are reported to be slightly below 
normal. 

We quote to retailers, f.0.b. Chicago, as follows: Machine 
bolts up to % x 4 in., 40-10 per cent discount; larger sizes, 
35-5 per cent discount; carriage bolts, up to % x 6 in., 40-2% 
per cent discount; larger sizes, 30-5 per cent discount; hot 
pressed nuts, square, $3, and hexagon, $3 off per 100 lb. Lag 
screws, 50 per cent discount. 

STEEL BaARS.—Although the curtailment of heavy 
building operations has lessened the demand for steel 
bars somewhat, the mills are still unable to meet the 
demand. In some cases the producers are refusing 
orders. Prices are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Soft steel bars, $4.50 per 100 Ilb.; bar iron, $4 per 100 Ib. 

WirE.—There is little if any change in the wire 
situation. The market is very firm and there is no 
inclination on the part of the jobbers to sell at lower 
prices. Jobbing stocks are low and jobbers are finding 
it almost impossible to get shipments from the mills 
at this time. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, smooth an- 
nealed wire, 6 to 9 gage, $3.90 per 100 lb.; galvanized, $4.60 
per 100 Ib. 

RoPe.—Manila fiber continues to go higher in price 
and manufacturers of rope are finding it very difficult 
to get raw material. There is said to be a very heavy 
demand for fiber from English sources, which is having 
an effect on shipments to this country. Prices on 
Manila rope are unchanged, but higher prices are ex- 
pected at any time. Sisal rope is still quoted at 5c. 
less than Manila, although jobbers have for some time 
expected it to advance. Higher prices on both Manila 
and sisal rope will very likely be in effect in the near 
future, and the advance may be announced even before 
this reaches the reader. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: No. 1 
Manila rope, 28%c. r lb. base; No. 2 Manila rope, 27\c. 
per Ib. base; No. 3 Manila rope, 2314c. per Ib. base. Sisa 
rope, subject to stock on hand; No. 1, 20%4c. per Ib.; No. 2, 
19%c. per Ib. 

Woop Screws.—Jobbers are still selling wood screws 
at the prices quoted last week, and do not expect an 
immediate change. Jobbing stocks are in fair condition 
and the demand is about normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Flat head, bright screws, 72%-10-10; round head, blued, 
Seto 2°: flat head, brass, 4214-10-5; round head, brass, 
a =o. 


_ WrapPinc Paper.—There are no changes in the 
jobbers’ prices on wrapping paper and none are ex- 
pected in the near future. Manufacturers are not 
making very prompt shipments, but jobbing stocks are 
in fairly good condition. 

We quote krafts, wrapping paper, 12c. per lb.; express 
wrapping paper, 9\4c. per Ib. 


Barks WIRE.—The domestic demand for barb wire 
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continues to be heavier than was anticipated, due in 
many cases to the fact that much new land has been 
put in cultivation and requires fencing. There is also 
considerable fence repair work being done. The for- 
eign demand is as heavy as ever, and the United 
States Government is reported to have placed orders 
for large quantities. Both retail and jobbing stocks 
are below normal, and the shortage is sure to be felt 
before the summer is over. Prices are unchanged, but 
are very firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
Painted barb wire, in less than carload lots, $4.10 per 100 Ib 
galvanized, $4.80 per 100 Ib. 

WHITE LEAD.—The demand for white lead is said to 
be somewhat lighter than at the same period of last 
year, but is getting heavier as the season advances. 
The price advance of last week has been taken by the 
jobbers and is being firmly held. Jobbing stocks are 
in very good condition, but the transportation situation 
is making shipments rather slow. 

We quote to retailers, f.o.b. Chicago, Carter's white 
$12 per 100 Ib. 

EAVES TROUGH AND GUTTER PiPpE.—While building 
operations are not as heavy as during the same period 


lead, 


last year, sales of eaves trough and gutter pipe are * 


well around normal. Jobbers have only fair stocks and 
report difficulty in getting shipments. Prices are un- 
changed, but owing to the advance in galvanized sheets, 
are expected to go higher. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows 
26-gage eaves trough, 5-in., $9 per 100 ft.; 29-gage, $7.20 per 
100 ft.; 3-in. conductor pipe, 26-gage, $10.40 per 100 ft.; 29 
gage, $7.85 per 100 ft. 

SASH WEIGHTS.—Sash weights are still selling at 
the prices quoted last week, and the demand is some- 
what less than during the same period “of last year. 
The foundries are said to be oversold and deliveries 
are decidedly slow. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, in ton lots, 
sash weights, $36 per ton; in half ton lots, $37 per ton. 

GARDEN HOSE.—The demand for garden hose is above 
normal in the Chicago territory and jobbers are loaded 
with orders. There has been no change in prices, al- 
though an advance has been expected for some time. 
Jobbing stocks are in very good condition and orders 
are being filled as promptly as possible under present 
shipping difficulties. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, % in., 3-ply 
hose not guaranteed at 6%c. per ft.; 5-ply %-in. guaran- 
teed hose at 8c. per ft.; 7-ply %-in. guaranteed hose, 11%4« 
per ft.; %-in. cotton covered hose at 7c. per ft. 

WIRE NAILS.—There is no change in the wire nail 
situation. The principal makers are still refusing to 
take orders for direct shipments, with the result that 
jobbers’ stocks are beginning to decline. There is a 
good demand from retail sources, although it is not so 
heavy as during the same period of last year. Prices 
are unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, common wire 
nails, $3.95 per keg, base; coated nails, $3.95 per keg base; 
steel cut nails, $4.25 per keg base; iron cut nails, $4.50 per 
keg, base. . 

WirRE CLoTH.—The scarcity of wire cloth is becom- 
ing more apparent every day. The output of several 
large plants manufacturing screen doors and window 
screens has been heavily curtailed, on account of in- 
ability to get wire cloth. Owing to the cool weather, 
flies have not as yet begun to be active, and the de- 
mand for screen wire from the ordinary consumer has 
been rather light. With the advent of warm weather 
the shortage will be even more acute. 

Prices are as follows: 

Galvanized 
$2.45 per 100 sq. ft 
2.80 per 100 sq. ft 
3:35 per 100 sq. ft 
4.25 per 100 sq. ft 

PouLTRY NETTING.—Retail and jobbing stocks of 
poultry netting are reported to be slightly below nor- 
mal, while the demand is very good. The mills are 
behind in their orders and shipments are slow. There 
is a tendency on the part of jobbers to expect higher 
prices. 

We quote poultry netting galvanized before weaving, 70- 
20-10; poultry netting galvanized after weaving, 7-10-2% 

GLAss.—The demand for glass is somewhat lighter 
than for the same period of last year, but is reported 
to be about normal. The cost of manufacture is much 
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heavier than for several years and many of the larger 
furnaces are either out of blast or expect to be within 
a few weeks. Jobbing and retail stocks are compara- 
tively light. In all probability glass will be higher in 
price before the summer is over, 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks as follows: Single strength 
A, first 3 brackets up to 40-in., 86 per cent off; all sizes over 
40 in., 85 per cent off; all sizes of double strength AA, 86 per 
cent off. 


PAINTS.—There has been no change in the prices of 
mixed paints, although a slight advance has been ex- 
pected. The demand is about normal. Both retailers 
and jobbers have fair stocks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
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No. 1 house paint, $2.50 per gal. ; second grade, $1.9 


third grade, $1.45 per gal. 

O1Ls.— Wholesale prices for single barrel lot- 
f.o.b. Chicago, are as follows: 

Perfection kerosene in bbl., 84c. per gal.; headlicht, 175 
test, lle. per gal.; gasoline, 20c. per gal.; naphtha, |: ‘ce. per 


gal.; turpentine, 5lc. per gal.; denatured alcohol, ‘jc. per 
gal.; wood alcohol, $1.25 per gal. 


er gal. ; 


of oil, 


LINSEED OIL.—There has been no change in the 
price of linseed oil for the past two weeks. The de. 
mand is said to be about normal. 


We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil in carload lots, to retailers as follows: Raw, $1.25 per 
gal.; boiled, $1.26 per gal. In single barrel] lots, raw, $1.36 
per gal.; boiled, $1.31 per gal. 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, June 5, 1917 

ON Friday and Saturday, June 1 and 2, the Metal 

Branch of the National Hardware Association met 
in the William Penn Hotel in this city. About seventy 
leading jobbers in’ sheets, tin plate and other metals 
attended the convention, and while the proceedings 
did not create as much interest as was shown last year, 
the convention is regarded as having been fairly suc- 
cessful and one that is bound to result in much benefit 
to jobbers of metal products in handling the many 
intricate problems that will come before them during 
the next year or more, or at least during the period of 
the war. As has been pointed out in this report for 
months past, the steel trade now finds itself under 
conditions the like of which never existed before, and 
it is going to take the very wisest thought and effort 
on the part of metal jobbers, and in fact of all trades, to 
successfully carry on their business over the next year 
or two, and possibly longer, if the war should last three 
years, as many think it will. One pertinent fact 
brought out at the sessions was that jobbers of sheets, 
tin plate and other metals are of a most patriotic 
nature, and before adjournment a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to the effect that the members of the 
Metal Branch pledge themselves and all that they have 
to the loyal support of the President of the United 
States, looking to the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

Finally some definite information is coming out as 
to the Government’s purchases of steel, and they are 
found to be already, and will be in the future, very 
much larger than anticipated. In the matter of sheets 
the Government has already placed very heavy orders, 
at prices considerably below those now being charged 
to domestic consumers, and as a natural result, the in- 
creasing scarcity in the supply of sheets is rapidly put- 
ting up prices to the domestic trade. At the meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute in New York City 
last week, attended by about 500 of the largest steel 
manufacturers in the United States, a pledge was given 
by the owners of the steel mills present that they will 
agree to supply to the Government as fast as needed 
all the plates and shapes to be used in the building of 
ships. It is estimated that the Government will want 
over the next year fully 1,000,006 tons of ship plates 
and upward of 300,000 tons of shapes. Already the 
American Bridge Company has made tentative plans 
for the building of a very large ship plant in New 
Jersey for the purpose of building standardized steel 
ships, and promises to be ready for turning these out 
in less than a year. 

Very heavy export orders for wire rope, and also for 
wire for the Allies are in the market, and it is esti- 
mated these will call for 25,000 tons of wire rope and 
50,000 tons or more of various kinds of wire. 

Prices on pig iron continue to steadily advance, reli- 
able reports being that fairly large lots of Bessemer 
iron have sold up close to $50 a ton at Valley furnace, 
and it is known positively that large lots of basic pig 
iron have sold at $45 at Valley furnace. Sheet bars used 
in making sheets and tin plate have sold up to $100 
and $105 at maker’s mill, much the highest prices 
reached in the history of the steel trade. There have 
also been advances on other lines of semi-finished and 


finished steel, and prices on nearly all grades of scrap 
are up nearly $3 per ton. 

Reports from the hardware trade indicate strongly 
that it is getting harder and harder to get goods from 
the manufacturers, and this is restricting business, and 
is causing more delay in filling orders, which is likely 
to get worse as time goes on. It is estimated that the 
wheat crop this year in this country will be 750,000,000 
bushels, and this enormous crop, together with the 
crops from South America and other neutral countries, 
will be sufficient to feed not only the people in the 
United States, but also in the countries of the Allies 
as well. There will also be plenty of coal and steel, and 
the only trouble is going to be the matter of getting 
sufficient cars to transport these products to where 
they will be consumed. In the past week there have 
been notices of advances in prices, or else withdrawals 
of prices, on at least a dozen important lines handled 
by the hardware trade. These include enameled ware, 
tin plate and black and galvanized sheets, also in wire 
cloth, while an early advance is expected in oils and 
paints. 

WIRE NAILS.—Local manufacturers have again bid 
on part of the order for 240,000 kegs of wire nails for 
shipment to Italy, and it is believed that probably about 
one-half of this order will be taken by the independent 
wire nail mills, and the remainder by the American 
Steel & Wire Company. An acute shortage still exists 
in the more common sizes of wire nails, mills readily 
getting $3.75, and even as high as $4 per keg, for wire 
nails for fairly prompt shipment. The American Steel 
& Wire Company has not made any change in its prices 
on wire nails and wire, still taking care of its trade 
on the basis of $3.20 for wire nails and $3.25 for bright 
basic wire. Independent mills quote: 

Wire nails, $3.50 base per keg; galvanized, J in. and 
longer, including large-head barb roofing nails, taking an 
advance over this price of $2, and shorter than 1 in., $2.50. 
bright basic wire is $3.55 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, 
Nos. 6 to 9, $3.45; galvanized wire, $4.15; galvanized barb 
wire and fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire, $3.65; pol- 
ished fence staples, $3.65; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base, 
these prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 48 per cent off 
list for carload lots, 47 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, and 44 
per cent off for small lots, f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 

WIrE.—Last week there was a two-days’ meeting of 
the leading wire manufacturers of this country to as- 
certain how the order for the wire for 25,000 tons of 
wire rope wanted by the Government should be divided. 
It is probable the independent mills will furnish about 
half of this wire, and the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany the remainder. There is also pending in this 
country an inquiry for 50,000 to 60,000 tons of wire 
of various kinds for shipment to the Allies, and this 
order is expected to be divided among the mills in a 
short time. The domestic demand for wire is still 
enormously heavy, and all the mills are sold up for 
months ahead, some practically for remainder of this 
year. Prices in effect by the independent mills on the 
different grades of wire in carloads and larger lots to 
the large jobbing trade, and for forward delivery, are 
as follows: 

Bright basic wire is $3.55 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence 
wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $3.45; galvanized wire, $4.15; galvanized 


barb wire and fence staples, $4.35; painted barb wire. $3.65; 
polished fence staples, $3.65 ; cement-coated nails, $3.40 base; 
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the prices being subject to the usual advances for the 
sma trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of 
de! ry, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 
10 Discounts on woven-wire fencing were also lowered 
three points, effective April 19, and are now 48 per cent off 
fist earload lots, 47 per cent off for 1000-rod lots, and 46 
pet nt off for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

IRON AND STEEL Bars.—On Thursday, May 31, the 
Lockhart Iron & Steel Company, Brown & Company, 
Inc., and Republic Iron & Steel Company made another 
edvance in the prices of refined iron bars from 4c. to 
4.25¢. at mill, or $5 per ton. A similar advance was 
made about a month ago. Prices on steel bars are get- 
ting close to 4.50c. at mill for reasonably early de- 
livery, and the supply of both iron and steel bars for 
fairly prompt shipment is very limited. We now quote 
merchant steel bars at 4.25c. to 4.50c. at mill; refined 
iron bars 4.25c. to 4.50c. at mill; railroad test bars, 
4.40c. to 4.50¢., prices depending upon quantity, whether 
the inquiry is from a regular customer, and the de- 
liveries wanted. 

Cur Natts.—Last week all the manufacturers of 
steel cut nails advanced prices 25c. per keg, or from 
$3.75 to $4 base, at mill, for carloads and larger lots, to 
jobbers only. Retail hardware dealers are charging $4.50 
and higher for steel cut nails in small lots from store. 


Nuts AND BoLTts.—As yet there have been no ad- 
vances in prices on nuts and bolts, and it is likely they 
will not be made for some time at least. Some manufac- 
turers feel that prices are amply high and should be 
held where they are. The domestic demand is heavy 
and all makers of nuts and bolts are back in deliveries 
eight to ten weeks or longer. Shortage in cars is hold- 
ing up shipments, and there are thousands of kegs of 
nuts and bolts lying in the warehouses of the makers 
awaiting shipment, and which the trade badly needs. 
Discounts are very firmly held, and in carload lots, to 
the large trade, are as follows: 


Common carriage bolts, %-in 
per cent; cut, 35-2-% per cent; 1. 

Sleigh shoe bolts, C. B. list, 
cent; |. & 1, 20 per cent. 

Machine bolts-—h. p. nuts, %-in. x 4 in. s. & s., 
per cent; cut, 40 per cent; |. & 1, 30 per cent. 

Machine bolts with c. p. c. & t. nuts, %-in 
30 per cent; lL. & 1, 20 per cent. 


x 6-in. s. & &., 
or 1, 25 per cent. 
%-in. x 6-in. s. & s., 30 per 


rolled, 40 


rolled, 40-10 


x 4-in. s. & 8., 


CLEV 


Office of HARDWARE AGB, 


Cleveland, June 5, 1917. 

USINESS is generally good in retail lines in spite 
of various factors that have a quieting influence. 
The backward weather is still having some effect upon 
the demand for various lines, these being largely sea- 
sonal goods. Although there has not been urgent need 
for such goods as hose, wire cloth and screens, many 
consumers have anticipated their requirements in these 
lines and as a result the demand is quite satisfactory. 
This is particularly true of hose, the demand for this 
having been fairly heavy. Lawn mowers are moving 
well, Refrigerators have been somewhat slow so far, 
but a good demand for these is looked for with the first 
of hot weather. The retail demand for paints is rather 
slow, being partly due to the rainy weather and partly 
to the high prices. Much repainting of houses will 
probably be put off this season because of the prevail- 
ing prices of paint. Sporting goods, including fishing 
tackle, bicycles and tennis goods, are moving fairly well. 
Retail stores that engage in sheet material and other 
repair work report that they are crowded with orders. 
While some of the well-to-do are influenced by the 
talk of economizing under present conditions, the men 
in the shops and other wage earners all have work at 
high wages and are spending their money freely. Taken 
altogether, the retail dealers generally did a better 
volume of business during May than in the correspond- 

ing month a year ago, when business was very good. 
The volume of trade received by the wholesale houses 
continues very satisfactory. With present high prices 
retailers are following a somewhat conservative policy, 
buying in small lots for immediate requirements, but 
the aggregate business is large. Numerous price ad- 
vances have been made during the week and other ad- 
vances are expected on lines that have not been advanced 
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Bolts, without nuts, 6-in. and shorter, extra 10 per cent 
longer lengths, extra 5 per cent; blank bolts, 30 per cent 

Bolt ends with h. p. nuts, 30 per cent; bolt ends with c. p. ¢ 
& t. nuts, 20 per cent 

Rough stud bolts, list price. 

Plow bolts, 35 per cent; coach and lag screws, 45 per cent; 
hanger bolts, 45 per cent 

Forged set screws, forged cap screws, forged tap bolts, list 

Nuts h. p. square, blank, $2.10 off list, tapped, $1.90 off list 
hexagon, blank, $1.90 off list, tapped, $1.70 off list. 

Cc. p. ec. & t. square, blank, $1.70 off list; tapped, $1.50 off 
list; hexagon, blank, $1.60 off list; tapped, $1.40 off list 

C. p. plain nuts, square, blank, $1.60 off list; tapped, $1.40 
off list; hexagon, blank, $1.40 off list; tapped, $1.20 off list; 
c. p. semi-finished hexagon nuts, 50-10 per cent; finished and 
case hardened nuts, 50-10 per cent; rivets, small, 40 per cent 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, with actual freight allowed up to 20c. on 
shipments of 300 Ib. or more. 

Terms: 30 days net or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days 


SHEETS.—The Government has already placed orders 
for thousands of tons of sheets of various grades, and 
in a very short while will place still larger orders. 
Prices are steadily going up and there is an absolute 
famine in the supply of galvanized sheets. 


We now quote blue annealed sheets Nos. 3 to 8 gage, 7 to 
7.50c.; one pass Bessemer, cold-rolled, No. 28 gage 7.50 to 
8c.; No. 28 galvanized 9 to 9.50c.; No. 28 black plate, tin 
mill sizes 7 to 7.50c.; all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh, and in car- 
loads and larger lots to jobbers only. Small lots to the 
retail trade command $5 to $10 or more, higher prices. 


TIN PLATE.—A mill in the Pittsburgh district that 
expects to start making tin plate early this month has 
sold fairly large lots for delivery in July and August 
at $15 per base box, at mill. All the tin plate that can 
be made this year has been sold up, and it is very hard 
to obtain at any prices. 


We quote tin plate on contracts at $9 to 
box, and on small current orders $11 to $12 
and higher. 

Prices on terne plate are as follows: 
No. 28 gage base, at $7 to $7.25; 
to $12, makers’ mill, prices depending on quantities and 
deliveries wanted. The full schedule of prices adopted by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company on terne plates 
is as follows: 8-lb., 200 sheets, $14 per package; 8-lb., 
sheets, $14.30 per package; 12-lb. I. C., $15.25 per 

15-Ib., I. C., $15.75 per package; 20-lb., I. C 
25-Ib., I. C., $17.25; 30-lb., I. C., $18; 35-lb. I. C 
40-Ib., I. C., $19.50. 


$10 per base 
per base box, 


Long-terne 
short-terne plate, $11.50 


plate 


GARDEN TOOLS.—Local jobbers and retail hardware 
dealers report an enormous demand for garden tools, 
mostly for spades, hoes, wooden and iron rakes. Prices 
are very firm and the supply of garden tools is limited. 


LAND 


for some time. Many manufacturers are following the 
policy of taking orders for future delivery subject to 
prices prevailing at the time of shipment. Cleveland 
jobbers are having great trouble in getting shipments 
on small tools from eastern manufacturers, who are 
delayed in making deliveries because of the scarcity of 
labor and their inability to segure raw material. Price 
advances of around 10 per cent have been made on 
many lines of small tools. 


Twist DRILLS.—Deliveries on twist drills and reamers 
are very bad and jobbers’ stocks are low. The Cleve- 
land Twist Drill Company has issued an announcement 
that because of present unsettled conditions and uncer- 
tainty about the future, it will take orders only with 
the understanding that the prices will be those ruling 
at the time of shipment. The Standard Tool Company 
has withdrawn all prices on carbon drills and reamers 
and announces a similar policy in regard to taking the 
orders for future delivery. 

The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich., has made 
an advance of 10 per cent on its line of rules and tapes, 
and the Stanley zigzag rules have been advanced about 
25 per cent. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Conn., and the Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have advanced prices on builders’ hard- 
ware 10 per cent, and a similar advance is expected by 
other makers of builders’ hardware. 


SoLpeR.—An advance in price of 5 to 10 per cent is 
quoted on solder and lead products. 

Saws.—An advance of 5 per cent and over is an- 
nounced on the Disston and Atkins lines of hand saws 
and cross-cut saws. 


ScrREEN Doors.—The Continental Company, Detroit, 
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Mich., has issued a new price list making an advance of 
10 per cent on screen doors and windows. 

GALVANIZED WaArRE.—Makers of galvanized tubs and 
pails have advanced prices about 10 per cent. 

SasH CorD AND CLOTHES LINES.—Makers of sash 
cord have advanced prices 2c. a lb., and an advance on 
cotton clothes line of about 10 per cent is announced. 

HALTER CHAINS.—An advance of 5 per cent has been 
made on halter chains and cow ties. 

TIRES AND ACCESSORIES.—The Kokomo Tire Company 
has advanced tire prices 10 per cent. It is expected 
that a further advance will be made by the Akron tire 
companies. Jobbers who handle tires report a very 
good demand for tires and accessories. The production 
of tires is enormous. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Company, Akron, Ohio, made gross sales of $10,773,000 
during April and approximately $11,000,000 during 
May, as compared with about $64,950,000 during the 
year ending Oct. 31, 1916. 

NAILS AND WIRE.—The demand continues active and 
quotations are unchanged. Jobbers’ prices are as fol- 
lows for less than carload lots: 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, June 2, 1917. 
HILE business continues at an abnormally high 
pace, with the month of May exceeding all pre- 
vious records in volume of sales, there has been no 
change of moment in conditions. Advances continue to 
come along in about the same proportion and everyone 
has the same story to tell of deficient stocks, difficulty 
in placing orders at a definite price, and delays in re- 
ceipt of goods due to transportation troubles. Retailers 
report a little slowing up of sales due to the prevailing 
bad weather and the decrease in sales of builders’ hard- 
ware is becoming more pronounced in many places. 

Some increase is to be noted in failures of retail con- 
cerns, and some whu have overbought are in financial 
straits due to pressure of manufacturers and jobbers 
for payment of accounts long past due. The general 
tendency is for all but the most heavily financed retail 
concerns to take longer time on their bills, and this is 
leading to a thorough overhauling of slow-moving stocks 
and an increased conservatism in buying. This results 
in the character of buying being largely changed but 
has had no effect on the total volume, as consumer de- 
mand on staples and seasonable goods makes up for the 
decreased demand for luxuries and specialties. 

Wire nails, field fence and steel goods are becoming 
scarcer each day and intertrading among the distrib- 
utors is being done on an ever-enlarging scale as a re- 
sult of the badly broken stocks. This sort of co-opera- 
tion is as common among the retailers as it is with the 
jobbers and is welding more firmly the bonds of friend- 
ship first fostered by the hardware associations. 

The cutlery market has been marked by further ad- 
vances and by a growing shortage of pocket knives, 
shears and similar goods in general use. The Ames 
Shovel & Tool Company and other large makers of 
shovels, spades and scoops have withdrawn all prices. 
It is understood that prices of lubricating oils will be 
advanced 10 to 15 per cent in the next few days. An- 
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Wire nails, $3.90 per ke 
lb.; galvanized barb wire, 
wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib. 


; Balvanized wire $4.60 jx 


J 100 
4.75 per 100 Ib.; No. 9, ani 


tled 


SHEETS.—Jobbers are still having great difficulty in 
getting shipments, owing to the crowded condition of 
the mills. Prices still show an upward tendency and 
mills in many cases are asking as high prices as the 
jobbers. 

Jobbers’ prices to retailers are as follows: No. 28 black 


to 8.50c.; No. 28 galvanized, 10.50c.; No. 
7.50¢. 


7.50¢ 
10 blue annealed, 


BoLts, NUTS AND RiveTs.—Jobbers have made some 
advances in prices, not having marked up their prices 
several weeks ago when manufacturers made advances. 
We quote machine bolts in small sizes 40 and 5 per cent 
off the list; large sizes, 30 and 10 per cent off; carriage 
bolts, small sizes, 40 per cent off; large sizes, 35 per 
cent off. Nuts have been advanced to $2.30 off the list 
for hexagon and square, blank, and to $2.20 off for 
hexagon and square tapped nuts. Deliveries on small 
rivets are bad and the demand is heavy. Jobbers’ 
prices for 7/16-in. and smaller rivets in small lots are 
from 25 to 30 per cent off. 





other current report is that the Stanley Works will 
shortly issue a new price list on their line which will 
show a considerable advance. 

There has been no change in the prices of wire nails 
and cut nails since the last report except that the extra 
on hardened steel cut nails has been advanced 50c. and 
is now $1.25 above the regular extra. 

Rope and cotton lines remain stationary but twine 
has advanced 5c. a lb. 

The American Wringer Company and other makers 
have advanced the price of wringers from $2 to $5 a 
doz., the average advance being about 7% per cent. 

The Stanley Rule & Level Company has issued a 
change on bit braces, breast drills, bit extensions, chisels, 
tool sets, mitre boxes, etc., which brings an advance of 
10 to 20 per cent on the various items. 

Potts irons have advanced 20c. a set; Paris green in 
%, % and 1-lb. packages has advanced 8c. a lb.; garden 
rollers, 10 per cent; auger bits and expansive bits, 10 per 
cent; padlocks, 10 per cent; Morrill saw sets, 10 per 
cent; coal hods, 20 per cent; garbage pails, 20 per cent; 
corn brooms, 50c. a doz.; hatchets and axe hatchets, 10 
to 20 per cent. Goodell-Pratt goods are up about 10 per 
cent. Tacks are now quoted at list to 10 per cent above 
list, according to the quantity purchased. 

The expected advance in steel and iron has come and 
in some cases the advance is sharp. The scarcity of 
goods continues to keep stocks depleted. 


STEEL.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Soft steel, flat bars and bands, stock lengths, base, 100 Ib.. 
$5.10; rounds and squares, 1% in. and under, $5.10; rounds 
and squares, 2 in. and over, $5.60; angles and channels 
under 3 in., stock lengths, $5.10; tees under 3 in., $5.35; 
tees, 3 in. and over, $5.65; American calking steel, full 
bundles, $6; broken bundles, $6.50; tire steel, 14% x ™% in 
and larger, $5.25; tire steel, thinner and narrower, $5.50. 


IRON.—We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Hoop iron, 
base, 100 lb., $8; H. & P. best iron, flats, round and 
square, $5.25; ovals, half ovals, bevels and half rounds, 
$6.50; refined iron, $4.85; rubber tire channel, $6.25. 


TWIN CITIES . 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, June 2, 1917. 


A STEADY rain beginning Tuesday and continuing 
until Thursday evening rather took the “pep” out 
of this week’s trade. Memorial Day divided the week 
into two short ones and everyone felt as though the 
usual Monday start was lost and had to be done all over 
again. Everyone was ready for a big trade in fishing 


tackle, and although sales were fair considering the 


weather, the cool and cloudy weather materially reduced 
the totals. However, the ones who went are bringing 
back glowing tales of the sport, and these, if told 
enough, will enable the dealer to clean up a tidy amount 
in tackle. 

In nearly all lines except builders’ hardware the 
trade is running along nicely, with good totals for any 
branch of the business. The interest in garden tools 
and equipment is apparently somewhat less, but will 
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undoubtedly increase when the gardens show the need 
of cultivation. There is a decided shortage of some 
varieties of tools. Planet, Jr., cultivators are nearly out 
of the local market, with but small prospect of obtaining 
a stock sufficiently large to come anywhere near meet- 
ing the demand. 

While retail and jobbing stocks are fairly large, the 
shortage that has been felt more markedly further 
East begins to impress itself on the ones interested here. 
The inability of factories, through shortage of both 
labor and basic materials, to furnish anything but the 
items where most pressure is brought to bear, is shown 
in the way orders are filled. Quotations are made for 
immediate acceptance only and some factories refuse 
quotations until the date the goods are ready for ship- 
ment. No one is looking for contracts or large orders 
except the retailer. The price problem is a difficult one 
to the man who attempts to keep pace with the market. 
Every manufacturer has his own way of advising of 
price changes and of making new quotations, and the 
result is little short of bewildering the ones who try to 
keep abreast of the changes. 

An aid to shipping and receiving has occurred in the 
form of an order for the lake boats to carry East the 
finished products of the flour mills as part of every 
cargo. The practice has been to take wheat only as 
being more easily handled and therefore more profit- 
able. A thousand cars of flour have been standing at 
the head of the lakes awaiting transfer to the boats. 
The order will enable the mill stuffs to move more 
freely and also result in the emptied cars returning 
laden with coal. This aids in solving two problems at 
once. 

Car service in general has not improved. Shipments 
are exceedingly slow, especially those not in through 
cars and general freights. No one has heard lately of 
real effort to aid in this direction, and the general 
impression has been made that everyone was awaiting 
Government action. 

It is interesting to note that the Liberty Loan Bond 
issue was very successful in this locality, being over- 
subscribed by several million dollars. St. Paul’s total 
reached over $11,000,000 and Minneapolis went over 
this mark by a comfortable margin. There is no doubt 
that this section of the country is becoming fully 
aroused to the responsibility that every person in the 
country shares. Enlistments are heavier here than any- 
where else and there seems little opposition to the draft 
registration. 

Prices the past week have been very stable with a 
few exceptions. Sheets and tin have advanced, as have 
all prepared paints and varnishes. Linseed oil and tur- 
pentine have eased off to some little extent. The oil 
took a decided drop late Friday, being 5 cents less than 
last quotation. Papers show a slight weakness in price 
and trade is very light in them. 


WIRE NAILS AND BrRaApDS.—Wire products are steady in 
price, but the jobbers’ stocks are being sorely taxed, as 
the mills are not shipping anywhere near the necessary 
amount of goods to keep stocks up where the season 
demands they should be. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Standard wire nails 
at $4.10 per keg base, coated wire nails at $4.10 per keg 
base, and brads, 70 per cent discount from standard list 
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TACKsS.—Nothing new can be said on this item. Stocks 
are fair and price strong. 


We quote from local 
list, plus 10 per cent 


WirE CLOTH.—Price remains steady, with the retail 
call stronger. People are preparing to put up screens 
and are replacing worn and adding new ones. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 12 mesh black painted 
wire cloth, $2 per 100 sq. ft.; 12 mesh galvanized wire cloth, 
$2.50, per 100 sq. ft.; 14 mesh bronze wire cloth $10 per 100 
sq. ft. 


PouLTRY NETTING.—More and more is being sold in a 
retail way, with stocks in fair condition. Price remains 
stationary. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Galvanized befor 
weaving poultry netting, 70-20-10 per cent from standard 
ist. 


jobbers’ stocks Upholsterers’ tacks 


Bo.ts.—Stocks are moving nominally and price is 
steady. Local jobbers have good stocks. 


We quote from local jobbers Small machine 
50 per cent; large machine bolts 30-10 per cent; small car 
riage bolts 45-5 per cent; large carriage bolts 35 per cent 
lag screws 40-10 per cent; stove bolts 60-10 per cent 


Rope.—No general change has been made on rope, 
although some rumor of another advance has been 
heard. Sales are increasing. 


We quote from local 
rope at 28%c. per Ib., 
base; cotton rope at 25c 


SHEETS AND TIN PLATE.—Advances in prices have 
occurred on both black and galvanized sheets. Roofing 
tin is higher also. There is a decided disinclination on 
the part of the jobbers to entertain any contracts or 
large orders. 

We quote from local 


stocks bolts 


stocks 


3est grade Manila 
rope at 20%c. per Ib 


jobbers’ 
base; sisal 
per lb. base 


jobbers’ stocks Black sheets at 
$8.25 per cwt. base; galvanized sheets at $10.25 per ewt 
base; 20 x 28 roofing tin, I. C. 8-lb. coating at $15 per box 
and 20 x 28 8-lb. coating bright charcoal tin at $24 per box 

Papers.—The demand is low and the market weak 
Red rosins are lower and others are showing some signs 
of following. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
$60 to $65 per ton, and Barrett's No 
$2.85 per cwt 

WHITE LEAD.—No change has occurred in price, but 
another advance was hinted at nearly a week ago. Call 
is comparatively light. 

We quote from 
Ib. kegs at $12.65 
quantity 

OIL AND TURPENTINE.—Linseed oil dropped 5 cents 
per gallon Friday. The approaching new crop doubt 
less has its effect. Turpentine continues low. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stock Boiled linseed oi 
barrel lots, at $1.21 per gal raw linseed oil, barrel lot 
$1.20 per gal.; turpentine, barrel lots, at 50c. per gal 

Guiass.—Call continues very light and price is steady 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Single strength A 
grade glass, first three brackets, 87 per cent from standard 
lists, remainder, single strength and double strength, $5 per 
cent from standard lists 

MIXED PAINTS AND VARNISHES.—A very strong ad 
vance is recorded in this line, most noticeable in regula 
and miscellaneous paints. ‘The change amounts from 15 
to 50c. per gal. on the miscellaneous items and 25c. per 
gal. on house paints. Prices below are about repre- 
sentative. 


Red rosin, papers at 
2 tarred felt at about 


White lead in 100 
usual differentials for 


jobbers’ stocks 


with the 


local 
per cwt., 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: Mixed paints, white 


colors $2.7 


regular 
special 


gallon lots, 


at $2.80 per gal. single 
advance for 


per gal. with the usual 
flour paint at $2 per gal 


colors inside 


Joe Schiel, Waterloo, lowa, runs an up-to-date tin shop in connection with his hardware business. The variety of 

goods manufactured in this tin shop is large but a lot of people in Waterloo were not aware that forty separate 

items were made in one of their hardware stores, so Mr. Schiel built a window display of the products of his tin 

shop. It attracted a lot of attention from customers 0, the store and added a great deal to the prestige of this 
progressive hardware dealer. 
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X-Ray System of Accounts for 
Retail Stores 


HE Le Febure X-Ray Ledger Company, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa, has recently brought out a new 
system of accounts for retail stores showing the 
correct method of keeping financial and cost ac- 
counts. 

The “X-Ray” system, it is said, is easily under- 
stood, and requires no expert knowledge to install 
or keep up, nor any radical change from a concern’s 
present method, and can be adapted to any retail 
business. 

A few of the things the system shows are sales, 
purchases and expenses by departments, inventory 
value of each class of goods handled, cost to do 
business, how to arrive at the cost to do business, 
how much business must be done to pay expenses, 
assets and liabilities and of what each consists, pres- 
ent worth, etc., etc. 

The various loose forms that make up the com- 
plete ‘“X-Ray” system are uniform in size, 12% x 
10144 in., which may be combined in one binder, 
with the exception of the cash journal, which is 
kept in a volume by itself. 

The index in “X-Ray” ledgers is arranged for 
left-hand use. The bookkeeper finds the account 
with the left hand, leaving the right hand free to 
quickly make the entry. The ledger opens directly 
to the account through the notch opposite the name 
on the index page, avoiding errors in posting and 
saving time wasted in hunting page numbers and 
accounts as in the ordinary ledger. 

The concern guarantees its blank books, ledgers, 
loose-leaf systems and other goods to give complete 
satisfaction to the buyer, or it will replace them or 
refund the amount paid. 


Coming Conventions 


GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Macon, June 5, 6, 7, 1917. 
Walter Harlan, secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
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VENTION, St. Louis, Mo., June 12, 13, 14,1917. \{. L. 
Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION Uon- 
VENTION, Wrightsville Beach, N. C., June 19, 20, 21, 
1917. T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. ( 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION (on- 
VENTION, New Orleans, La., July 17, 18, 1917. Wal- 
ter Harlan, secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

TENNESSEE RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION COoN- 
VENTION, Chattanooga, Aug. 7, 8, 9, 1917. Walter 
Harlan, secretary, 44 Boulevard Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 


What a Toy Manufacturer 
Thinks of Hardware Age 


FLATIRON BUILDING, NEW York. 
To the Editor: 

I have been receiving HARDWARE AGE for several 
weeks. I am sending you this line to tell you that 
I find every issue interesting, and consider your 
paper one of the best trade papers it has been my 
pleasure to read regularly. 

Yours sincerely, 
F. D. DopcGE, Secretary, 
Toy Manufacturers of the U. S. A. 


New Officers of Sargent & Co. 


T the annual meeting of Sargent & Co., New 

Haven, Conn., held recently, Wilfred Lewis and 
Ziegler Sargent were elected directors of the com- 
pany and the following members of the board of 
directors were re-elected: Henry B. Sargent, Ed- 
ward R. Sargent, Joseph D. Sargent, G. Lewis Sar- 
gent, John Sargent, Bruce Fenn and George F. Wie- 
pert. 

The new officers of the company are as follows: 
President, Henry B. Sargent; vice-president, G. 
Lewis Sargent; secretary, Murray Sargent; treas- 
urer, Ziegler Sargent. 


THE CoASTER MrG. CoMPANY, Kansas City, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000, by 
Reed Byers, John Seaton, and Arthur C. Brown, to 
manufacture metal wagons. 
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Hardware dealers can do their bit by trimming a window like the illustration to help the sale of Liberty Bonds 
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_ Advertising that Helps You Sell 
Stanley Garage Hardware 








HERE'S a feeling 

of satisfaction 
when you have 
your garage rightly 
equipped. You know 
that the doors are rightly 
hinged so that they are 
weather tight, so that when 
closed they stay closed, and 
when you want them open 
they stay open. 
Stanley Garage 

Door Holder 
No. 1774 


holds the doors open, fixed 
and unmovable against the 
force of even the strongest 
wind, thus saving the car 


from injury when the ma- - 


ghine is entering or leaving. 
= ee pull on the release 
nables ng t 4 
eer che t. STANLEY | Hinges, 
Bolts and Butts have been 
signed Gant pin’ the re- 
quirements of garage service. 
Today write for free booklet 
describing. STANLEY Garage 
ware. It is of interest to 
= one who owns a car now, 
expects to some day. 


= STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 

100 Lafayette St. 73 B. Lake St. 
Chicago 














HE number of dealers who 

stock Stanley Garage Hard- 
ware, and are supplementing our 
National Advertising by using 
space in their local papers to tell 
where to buy it, has proved very 
gratifying and has surpassedour 
expectations. 


We supply the cuts and your paper will set 
up the “‘talk’’ in just the size space you may 
prefer. 


If you will tell us the space you are using in 
your paper at present we will be glad to pre- 
pare SPECIAL “‘copy”’ just suited to it. 


Our standard advertisements are 7 inches long and 
are two and three columns in width. An idea of the 
style and arrangement may be gotten from the accom- 
panying example of our National Advertising. Send 
for a “set of -sapaeadl of the single and double column 


Tey Woes 


New Britain 


See our advertisement on “Box Strapping” in this issue. 














NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 
by Hardware Manufacturers 


Camp Stool and Clothes 
Rack 


The Richards Mfg. Company, 
Marietta, Ohio, has recently placed 
on the market a camp stool and a 
clothes rack. The camp stool weighs 
about 3% lIb., folds perfectly flat and 
is constructed of white basswood 
thoroughly kiln-dried. The stool is 
strongly held together by swedged 
dowels and iron rivets. The top is 
made of brown khaki. The retail 
price is 40c. 


Camp stool and clothes rack 


The clothes rack is made from bass- 
wood, having five %-in. dowels. It 
is constructed in a very substantial 
manner it is said and can be retailed 
at 15c. 


“Springer” Open-End 
Ironing Table 


The Oregon Woodenware Mfg. 
Company, 326 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Ill., has recently brought out 
the “Springer” open-end folding iron- 
ing table. 

This ironing board is so braced, the 
company states, that though one end 
is entirely open a man can stand on 
this end without upsetting the board. 
There is a series of braces and a rod 
with three points on the floor which 
not only makes the board very rigid 
and solid, but gives a large open 
space under one end for ironing one- 
piece suits, skirts, etc. Another ad- 
vantage claimed for this construction 
is that the board, having only three 
legs, will stand firmly on any surface. 
One leg may be on a rug or on an un- 


even surface and yet the board will 
not rock or tip. 


The “Springer” open-end ironing board 


Globe “Superb” Range 


The Globe Stove & Range Company, 
Kokomo, Ind., has recently announced 
to the trade the “Superb” Globe, said 
to be the most beautiful range in the 
entire Globe line. All improvements 
in cooking, baking and fuel economy 
that have been made by the Globe 
Stove & Range Company have been 
incorporated in this new product. 
Style E has a copper contact reser- 
voir; Style C is a square range; Style 
D has a cast enameled reservoir. The 
stove is made in two sizes. 

The “Superb” is finished in full sil- 
ver nickel and has snow-white porce- 
lain panels. All castings that are not 
nickeled or polished are coated with 
an egg-shell satin enamel. None of 
the parts requires stove polish. A 
special damper is provided that is said 
to give complete control over the heat- 
ing. The stove has a _ three-section, 
hot-blast back lining. The sections 
are alike and interchangeable. The 
fire box end linings are alike and in- 
terchangeable. The specially con- 
structed oven is finished with alu- 


The Globe “Superb” range 


minum enamel. The stove has a high 
closet, new in design and practical 
and sanitary. The top is highly 
polished. 
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Glass Screw Knob 


The Moore Push-Pin Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., has recently added 
to its line of Moore push-pins and 
“Push-less” hangers a little glass 
knob % in. in diameter with a screw 
point. These are designed for hang- 
ing pictures or for use on such smal] 
articles of furniture as fancy cab- 
inets, desk draws, medicine cabinets, 
etc., and can be used as shade pulls, 
feet for fancy serving trays, etc. 

These glass screw knobs are packed 
on an attractive display card each 


Display card of glass screw knobs 


of which contains % gross. Four 
cards, or 1 gross of knobs, is packed 
in a carton for shipping. 


THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING 
CoMPANY, Ontario, Cal., has recently 
built a clubhouse for the Hotpoint 
Club, which is composed of every 
member on the payroll of this concern. 
The club operates a cafeteria where 
lunch is served at the noon hour and 
where midnight lunch is served to the 
night shift. There is also a grocery 
store operated on a co-operative basis 
and through which fruits and veg- 
etables raised by the employees are 
also marketed. The company takes no 
part in the management or operation 
of either the cafeteria or the store ex- 
cept to assist when necessary in 
financing. The clubhouse also con- 
tains a large assembly room, care 
taker’s quarters and a ladies’ rest 
room. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has let contracts 
for an addition 40 x 100 ft. 
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Performance Is the Proof of Perfection 


R-W Barn Door Hardware Suits the 
Most Exacting Builders 


Scientifically made and easy to operate. 


Storm proof, bird proof, jump proof, trouble proof. 


Every sale of R-W Barn Door Hangers creates 
additional demand from the user and his neighbors. 
Each customer you furnish R-W hangers becomes a 
booster for your store. 


The R-W general catalogue illustrates and 
describes our complete line of Sliding Barn 
Door Hangers and all other units of the famous 
R-W line. Write for your copy. 


Richard sWilcox Manufacturing (0 


SAN FRANCISCO AURORA, ILLINO!Is, USA. MINNEAPOLIS 
ANGELES BOSTON 


crease Richards Wilcox Canadian Co,Ltd.London Ont. p 
“Ahanger for any door that slides™ 
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Remington “No. 12-C” 
Target Repeating Rifle 


The Remington Arms Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York City, has re- 
cently placed on the market the “No. 
12-C N. R. A.” target grade repeat- 
ing rifle, which has been designed for 
all-round use in slow and rapid fire 
shooting in all positions and at short 
distances up to 100 yd. 

The new rifle is fitted with the Ly- 
man globe and aperture windgage 
front-sight and the Lyman elevating 
tang peep-sight with cup disk. The 
sling strap is fitted to a ring on the 
rear magazine band at a point which, 
it is said, allows great pressure in the 
strap without in the least affecting 
the groups made by the rifle. 


+’ Never-Miss”’ Fly Swatter 


' The Crescent Company, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has recently brought 
gut the “Never-Miss” fly swatter. 
This swatter is so constructed with 
a jointed spring handle that a slight 
pressure on the handle brings the 
screen wire portion of the device 
downward with a sharp slap. The 
absence of wrist or arm motion is 
said to make the “Never-Miss” sure 
in its work. It can be handled in very 
small space. The handle is made of 
spring steel wire, so designed that it 
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The “Never-Miss” fly swatter 


fits the hand. The pressure required 
for the operation is so slight that it 
can be used by a child. 


«¢Nitelite”’ Automatic Elec- 
tric Light-Alarm Clock 


The F. W. Jansen Clock Company, 
215-219 West Randolph Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., has recently placed on the 
market the “Nitelite” automatic elec- 
tric light-alarm clock, with radiant 
night light and call-bell push button 
extension, which serves the manifold 
purpose of a time piece, night light 
and automatic signal alarm. 

The push button can be placed un- 
der the pillow or over the bed, where 
one can easily reach it, and by press- 
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Remington “No. 12-C” target repeating rifle 


ing it the electric night light instantly 
illuminates the clock dial, showing the 
exact ~time. An _ electric alarm 


“Nitelite” automatic electric -light- 
alarm clock 


awakens one at any time it is set for. 
The clock cabinet, the concern states, 
is built with a fine enamel mahogany 
finish, 10% in. high, 8% in. wide and 
3% in. deep, the dial of which meas- 
ures 4% in. in diameter and has large 
ornamental figures. 

The automatic electric alarm re- 
quires no winding, being operated by 
a dry cell battery inclosed within the 
clock cabinet. A_ silver-toned bell 
rings automatically at the time for 
which it is set and continues to ring 
for hours unless the switch is turned 
off. By throwing the switch, instead 
of having the light when the push 
button is used, the bell rings, making 
a call bell feature for the sick room 
and other purposes. 


THE CAPITALIZATION OF THE Safe- 
Tee Novelty Company, Inc., 1038 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, has 
been increased to $10,000, and the 
company expects to increase its busi- 
ness considerably during the coming 
year. It is the intention of this con- 
cern to place additional hardware 
household articles upon the market. 
The company already manufactures 
the No. 13 window lock and several 
other new items are under prepara- 
tion. 


THE EAGLE PockET KNIFE Com- 
PANY, New Haven, Conn., has been 
incorporated with capital stock of 
$12,000 to manufacture pocket knives 
and cutlery. The incorporators are 
Otto L. Hemming, Emanuel J. Boyler 
and Sigmond F. Beck, all of New 
Haven. 


THE HELLER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
879 Mt. Prospect Avenue, Newark, 
N. J., manufacturer of files and 


rasps, has filed plans for a new two- 
story plant, 40 x 85 ft., at 249 Verona 
Avenue, to be ready for operation 
next July. 


‘“Red-Top” Fence Posts 


The Thiele & Baker Mfg. Company, 
Marion, Ohio, has recently brought 
out the “Red Top” steel post. This 
post is made of U-shaped bar steel, 
The company guarantees “Red Top” 
steel posts not to break, bend or buckle 
while being driven. 

The simple method of fastening is 
one of the features of this post. The 
cut accompanying this item clearly 
illustrates this method. On the back 
of the post is a rolled series of small 
knobs that prevent the fence from 
slipping up or down. To attach the 
fence the looped end of the fastener 
is hooked over the fence wire and 
passed around behind the post. With 


Illustrating the method of fastening fence 
to “Red Top” post 


an ordinary pair of pliers the free 
end of the fastener is bent around the 
same wire. 


THE EaGLe Pocket KNIFE COM- 
PANY, New Haven, Conn., has filed a 
certificate of organization with paid- 
in capital of $12,000. O. L. Hemming 
is president and treasurer; E. J. Boy- 
ler, vice-president, and S. F. Beck, 
secretary. 


GreorceE W. ECccLESTONE, LTD, 
Bracebridge, Ont., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $40, 
000 by John G. MacDiarmid, William 
J. Stubbs, Charles E. Lount and 
others, to manufacture hardware, fix- 
tures, etc. 
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G ay y, “That Old Trade Mark | 
4 Dy: Stands for 

ol _canenetne in Hardware”’ 

a pe 





egos LEN-IEN 


r An old familiar 


number that 
resounds with 


PROFITS 


and 


REPEAT 
'. ORDERS 


WATERSHED “10-10” ROUND TREAD 


Weather, Weight and Bird Proof— 
Self Cleaning 


SEND YOUR ORDERS NOW fon Prompt 


Shipment and Get Those REPEAT ORDERS 
and PROFITS 


A PERFECT LINE OF 


Door Hangers and Tracks, Garage Door Hardware (for any Garage) 
Fire Door Hardware, Overhead Carriers, Spring Hinges, 


Rolling Ladders, Light Hardware, Hardware Specialties 


ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 





Branch Offices and Warehouses 
Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles San Francisco 
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Tuck’s Spring Cabinet 


The Tuck Mfg. Company, Brockton, 
Mass., has recently brought out a new 
spring cabinet which contains about 
343 ft. of assorted springs. The cabi- 
net, as can be seen by the accompany- 
ing illustration, is made with circular 


Tuck’s spring cabinet 


compartments in which the various 
sizes of springs are kept. Each spring 
is 12 in. long and it is recommended 
that not less than one complete length 
be sold to a customer. This facilitates 
the handling of springs as the cutting 
of them takes time and in many cases 
is the cause of spoiling either a good 
pair of wire cutters or a chisel. Each 
compartment is numbered so that the 
stock can be replenished at any time 
by simply ordering by number. 

The cabinet measures 18% x 14% x 
12 in. The weight of the springs in 
the cabinet is 50 lb. and the list price 
of the cabinet complete $36. 


“Duchess” Ironing Table 


The Richards Mfg. Company, Mari- 
etta, Ohio, has recently placed on the 
market a practical and rigid ironing 
table known as the “Duchess.” It is 
braced in such a manner, the company 
states, that it rests firmly on all four 
legs. It can be opened and closed in 
a very simple manner and is very 
compact when folded up. It has a 
good space under the end for accom- 
modating round garments, is made of 
thoroughly kiln-dried first-grade bass- 
wood and is put together with screws, 
rivets and birch dowels. 


The “Duchess” ironing table 

The top is 60 in. long by 15 in. 
wide. The shipping weight is 240 lb. 
per doz. 


THE KOKOMO REFRIGERATOR CoM- 
PANY, Kokomo, Ind., has been incorpo- 
rated with $40,000 capital stock to 
manufacture refrigerators. The direc- 
tors are Beecher Dixon, Herbert A. 
Dixon and Harry L. Dixon. 


Seng Flag and Pennant 
Holder 


The Seng Auto Device Company, 
1305 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
has recently placed on the market the 
Seng flag and pennant holder, espe- 
cially designed for automobiles and 
houses, 

The flag holders, which are perma- 
nent fixtures easily attached, are put 
up in attractive packages and are 
packed in boxes of dozen lots. 

The new device will fit any nut 
and bolt on a car, lamp bracket, wind- 
shield, ete., and it is only necéssary 
to loosen the nut, slip the holder un- 
der it and tighten it in order to at- 
tach the holder to the car. 

The holder for the house is at- 
tached by placing it on the window 
frame or sill at the desired angle, 
putting a washer over the ring and 
screwing through the washer. The 














Above, the Seng automobile flag and 
penant holder. Below the Seng house 
flag and pennant holder 
; 


retail price of the holder for the house 
is 15c.; the automobile flag holders 
are 25c. per pair. 


THE CENTRAL Mrc. CoMPANY, Con- 
neaut, Ohio, has been organized to 
manufacture toys, and is equipping a 
factory in the former Tungstolier 
plant in Conneaut. The officers are: 
G. H. Burke, president; Dewitt C. 
Baker, vice-president; W. C. Trapp, 
secretary and general manager, and 
George Merrill, treasurer. Mr. Burke 
and Mr. Trapp are president, secre- 
tary and treasurer, respectively, of 
the Burke Machine Tool Company, 
Conneaut. 


JAMES & HAWKINS, INC., Jamaica, 
N. Y., have taken out incorporation 
papers to manufacture hardware, 
builders’ supplies, etc. The capital 
stock is $100,000. P. B. James, 73 
Union Hill Street; A. S. Downs, 
Jamaica, and N. W. Hansman, Glen 
Cove, N. Y., are the incorporators. 
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High-Speed Bench 
Grinder 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Green. 
field, Mass., has recently brought out 
a high-speed bench grinder known ag 














Goodell-Pratt high speed bench grinder 


No. 485. This is described as a serv- 
iceable and compact machine, espe- 
cially suited for household use. A 
series of gears cause the wheel to 
make twenty-two revolutions to each 
turn of the crank. These gears are 
completely enclosed and are packed in 
grease. A high-grade abrasive wheel, 
1 x 5 in., is furnished with each 
grinder. An adjustable work rest is 
provided. 

The grinder is finished in red and 
black enamel. It stands 6% in. high 
above the bench and will clamp to 
any bench less than 2% in. in thick- 
ness. The net weight is 10 oz. The 
list price each is $6. 


Russell Round Adjustable 
Dies 

The Russell Mfg. Company, Green- 
field, Mass., has recently placed on the 
market a number of round adjustable 
dies. These may be adjusted while in 
the holders by means of a _ taper- 
headed screw which engages a cone 
shaped nut in the opposite side of the 
die. This feature can be seen in the 
illustration. 

The taper head of the screw bears 
against the countersunk recess at the 
front face of the die and the cone nut 
bears against a similar recess at the 
back face. This causes the die to 














Russell round adjustable die 


open evenly and twisting is prevented. 

This die is said to fit any holder, a8 
the slot running across the entire edge 
will engage the set screw wherever it 
may be situated. 


THE ROCHESTER STAMPING COM- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y., is having 
plans prepared for a two-story 4 
basement factory addition 45 x 170 ft. 
George W. Robeson is president. 
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A. Baldwin & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
Julius J. Bantlin Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

G. W. Barnett Hdwe. Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Beck & Corbitt Iron Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. F. Blake, Jr., & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

H. F. Brownell Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Burhans & Black, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 

P. Burns Saddlery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Canton Hardware Co., Canton, Ohio 

Central Rubber & Supply Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cook Iron Store Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Andrew Cowan & Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Emkie-Shugart-Hill Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Fort Wayne Iron Store Co, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
J. D. Grant, Fargo, N. D 


Gray & Dudley Hardware Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


Hackett, Gates, Hurty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
J. H. Haney & Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Harbison & Gathright, Louisville, Ky. 
Harpham Brothers Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

John J. Harrington, Richmond, Ind. 
Hercules Co., Westfield, Mass. 

Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., ng Ill. 
T. T. Hutchisson & Co., Wheeling, W. V 
Indianapolis Saddler Co., inishogella, “Ind. 
Inter-State Oil Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Janney, Semple, Hill & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Kelley-How-Thomson Co., Duluth, Minn. 
King Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Klostermeier Bros., Hdw. Co., Atchison, Kan. 
Knapp & Spencer Co., Sioux City, lowa 
Korsmeyer Co., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Larson Hdwe. Co., Sioux Falls, S. D. 

La Salle Light Co., Chicago, III. 
Lee-Coit-Andreesen Hdwe. Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
Lerch Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 


Logan-Gregg Hdwe. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Matador Tire & Vulcanizing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Miller-Morse Hardware Co., Winnipeg, Man., Can. 

C. Neidhardt & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Northwestern Electric Equipment Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The Ohio Rubber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Oskamp Auto Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

E. Scott Payne Co., Baltimore, Md. 

John Fritzlaff Hdwe. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

W. E. Pruden Hardware Co., New York, N. Y. 

Richmond Hardware Co., Richmond, Va. 

Robinson Bros. & Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Robison Heavy Hdwe. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Ross-Frazer Iron Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Paul Electric Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Scheffer & Rossum Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

J. H. & F. A. Sells Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Doherty Sheerin & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. B. Sickles Saddlery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Simmons Hardware Co., St. Louis, New, York, Phila 
delphia, Toledo, Minneapolis, Sioux City, Wichita 

Sligo Iron Store Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Smith-Worthington Co., New York, N. Y. 

Suelflohn & Seefeld, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Supplee-Biddle Hardware Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sullivan Supply Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Stuart-Howland Co., Boston, Mass. 

Tool Specialty Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Universal Accessories Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Van Camp Hdwe. & Iron Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wagner Hardware Co., Mansfeld, Ohio 

James Walker Hdwe. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., Can. 

Weed & Co., Buffalo, N 

Western Automobile Supply Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

W. R. Wheeler Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wood, Vallance & Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


Manufactured by 


Eclipse cr Co. 


Indianapolis, U.S.A. 
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“Quik-Ezy”’ Tire Tool 


The H. L. Hurst Mfg. Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has recently brought 
out the “Quik-Ezy” tire tool for the 


The “Quik-Ezy” tire tool opened for use 
and folded ready for the tool box 


changing of tires on split rims. It is 
said that no matter how rusty and 
stiff the rim is the powerful screw on 
the “Quik-Ezy” forces the sections of 
the rim apart and contracts them 
with ease. 

It grips the rim at three points, as 
can be seen by the illustration, and, 
according to the manufacturer, will 
not twist it out of shape. It cannot 
slip off the rim. To contract the rim 
the “Quik-Ezy” is simply hooked on 
the rim and the screw turned. To 
expand the rim the tool is placed in- 
side the rim and the screw reversed. 
It folds up compactly so that it can 
be carried in a tool box. The regular 
size fits any rim from 30 to 34 in. 
The price is $2.50. Special sizes are 
made for 36 in., and the list price 
is $3. 


OWING TO THE INCREASE in busi- 
ness, and the need of larger floor 
space for displaying its products, the 
H. W. Johns-Manville Company has 
opened show rooms and sales offices 
on the ground floor of the Westing- 
house Building, Ninth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The new quarters are located in the 
center of Pittsburgh’s business dis- 
trict, within a few minutes’ walk of 
the Union Station. 
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Guarantee «“Visible”’ 
Gasoline Pump 


The Guarantee Liquid Measure 
Company, Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently brought 
out the Guarantee “Visible” gasoline 
and oil pump. 

This pump is driven by a %-hp. 
motor, which pumps the gasoline into 
a glass container at the top of the 
tank on a level with a man’s eyes, so 
that the purchaser can see exactly 
the amount of gasoline he is getting. 
The glass container is graduated from 
1 to 5 gal. The fluid then runs into 
the tank of the car through a short 
hose. The hose connection is higher 
than the tank of any car. 

There is no hand pumping of any 
kind in connection with the Guarantee 
“Visible”? pump. It has no delicate 
parts. A filter which cleans the gaso- 
line before it enters the tank of the 


The guarantee “Visible” gasoline pump 


car is part of the equipment. The re- 
tail price of the pump is $300. Hep- 
burn Walker, Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is distributing agent. 
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Shaler Display Cabinet 


The C. A. Shaler Company, Wau- 
pun, Wis., has recently brought out 
a display carton in which the Shaler 


Shaler display cabinet 


“Five-Minute” vulcanizer is being 
supplied to dealers. The cover of the 
stand provides for a real vulcanizer 
to be fastened on a section of inner 
tube, showing both the method of 
operation and a completed repair. 
Opposite the vulcanizer is a real 
match slipped in a little holder. 

The striking color scheme and sim- 
ple method of telling the whole story, 
it is claimed, has added favorable re- 
sults to the sale of the vulcanizer. 


Lally Motor Tread Mill 


Daniel S. Hickey, Jr., 40 Iffley 
Road, Boston, Mass., is sales repre- 
sentative of the Lally motor tread 
mill. It is designed to allow the 
owner of an automobile to use his 
machine for power purposes. ; 

The tread mill is so light that it 
may be lifted with little trouble into 
an express body or touring car 
chassis, and moved to any point where 
the power is needed. 

To assemble the automobile to the 
tread mill the former is backed up 
square with the drums that engage 
with the rear wheels. A screw 18 
turned which first lifts the wheels off 
the ground and then, as it is turned 
further, brings them against the 
drums. This screw should be turned 
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The Complete 
Line 

For larger tube: in- 

juries, tire and tube 

blowouts, tread cuts, 

etc., the ‘““Adamson”™ 


line is complete with 
various outfits. 


Prices range from 
$1.50 for Model **M”" 
for tube repairs only, 
to $12.00 for Model 
“S” for tire and tube 
repairs and private 
garage and_ repair 
shop use. 





These folders fur- 
nished free to 
“Adamson” Dealers. 
Order a supply for 
your customers. 


HARDWARE AGE 


Whils, NEW 
DAMSO 


mMOM&L""t=” 
5-MINUTE VULCANIZER 


A light and handy outfit for the quick repair of 
tube punctures. Makes repairing a pleasure. 


Uses common gasoline—the most convenient and 
dependable fuel. Will vulcanize your tubes 
anywhere in five minutes. 


Built on the same proven principles that have made 
‘‘“Adamson”’ Vulcanizers the most practical and 
largest selling line in the World. 


Complete with box of a dozen “‘Adamson”’ 
5-Minute Repair Gum Patches for $1.00. Extra 
box of 12 patches only 25c. 


Dealers! 
This outfit is a tremendous seller. 


Order now from your jobber. . 


Adamson Manufacturing Co. 
East Palestine, Ohio 
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hard enough to slightly depress the 
tires at the contact point and to give 
sufficient traction to prevent the tires 
from slipping on the drums. It is 
said that about 1/3 of the rated horse 
power may be taken from the auto- 
mobile without causing the water in 
the radiator to boil. In intermittent 
work like sawing wood, hoisting or 
such operations where the load is 
thrown off for part of the time, a 
larger portion of the horse power may 
be used. 

The tread mill alone lists at $65; 
complete with a 20-in. saw, frame and 
5-in. rubber belt at $90. 


Display Card for Handy 
Push Button and Holder 


The Francis Rand Company, 401 
Erie Building, Cleveland, Ohio, which 
has recently placed on the market a 
handy push button and holder for 
sounding the signal warning on Ford 
cars, has also brought out an attrac- 
tive display card on which ten of the 
buttons are mounted. These display 
cards are attractively finished and 


fer 


| 


ee 


THE HANDY HORN 
Push Button and Holder 
Ford Cars 


fre 
cot ME FRANCIS-RAND Co 








Display card for Handy push buttons and 
holders 

are, the company states, especially 

helpful to the dealers in increasing 

their sales of the buttons, which re- 

tail at 50c. each. 


Way-A-Head Lens 


The Way-A-Head Light Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently brought 
out the Way-A-Head automobile lens, 
which, as its name implies, throws the 
light from the headlight on the road 
a considerable distance ahead of the 
car. 

The light is unobstructed and is 
guided and controlled by means of 
nineteen long, narrow holes formed 
through the body of the glass in the 
lens. Each hole acts as a telescope in 
allowing a narrow beam of light to 
pass with very restricted spread and 
the number nineteen has been found 
in practice to allow the correct volume 
of light to pass required for this pur- 
pose. E 
For lighting the roadway imme- 
diately in front of the car the center 
hub or group of holes is surrounded 
by a bowl-shaped disk of glass formed 
in one piece with the center nozzle 
and with all of its surfaces frosted. 
This gives a soft, diffused light to il- 
luminate both curbs of ordinary 
streets very brightly. 

Although no claim is made that the 
light passing through this lens is with- 
out glare when one deliberateiy stoops 
to bring the eyes directly in the beam 
of light, the company states that the 
form in which this light is delivered 
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The Lally motor tread mill in use 


is such that the glare is so diminished 
that police officials have declared it 
non-blinding, even though one looks 
directly into it. This is accounted for 
by the fact that the area of the holes 
passing the light is only half the 
area of the nozzle containing the holes, 
the walls taking up the other half. 
In this way it is impossible for the 
human eye in any position to take in 
the full light from all the nineteen 
holes. The walls of the holes are 
frosted to avoid the spread of light 
that would occur through transparent 
walls, and this frosting has a ten- 
dency to mix the diffused rays of light 
into the direct beams and therefore 
soften them. 

A polished plate glass cover held in 
place by means of a nickel-plated ring 
is provided to keep dirt out of the 
holes without interfering with the 
free passage of the light rays. 

The list prices of the Way-A-Head 


The construction of the Way-a-head lens 


automobile lens are as follows: 8 to 
9 in. diameter, $5 per pair; 9% to 
10 in., $5.50, and 10% to 12 in., $6.50 
per pair. 


THE FAN-FLAME SPARK PLUG CoM- 
PANY, Yonkers, N. Y., has been char- 
tered with capital stock of $15,000 to 
manufacture automobile accessories. 
The directors are B. B. Tottingham, 
J. H. and J. G. Gill. 


Defender Lock for Ford 


The Defender Auto-Lock Company, 
906 Free Press Building, Detroit, 
Mich., has recently brought out the 


The Defender automobile lock ’ 


Defender thief-proof lock for Fords. 
The heavy steel locking band is said 
to lock the coils securely in the box 
and to prevent the lock from being 
“cut out” by short-circuiting the wires 
back of the lock in the box. The 
heavy metal casing, which completely 
covers the hard rubber switch-block, 
prevents it from being broken and 
from being tampered with. The dou- 
ble lock barrels, in addition to locking 
the ignition, also fasten and lock the 
casing securely to the switch-block, 
without leaving exposed screws oF 
bolts. 

A screw driver is said to be the 
only tool needed for attaching the De- 
fender lock to any Ford car. All the 
necessary parts are furnished with 
the lock and only a few minutes are 
required to attach it. 

The price of the Defender automo- 
bile lock is $3.50. 


THE AMERICAN FILE SHARPENING 
CoMPANY, 37 Monroe Place, Bloom- 
field, N. J., has filed notice of organ- 
ization to operate a local plant. Ber- 
nard Werbel is president. 


Tue ArT Brass Company, 299 East 
One Hundred and _ Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City, has increased 
its capital from $3,000 to $30,000 for 
expansion. 


THE MorGAN SPRING COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., has received bids 
for an addition, 68 x 200 ft., three 
stories. 
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NEVUCOEY AV LVAD." 


ERE’S the Nationa Mazpa 
H Auto Lamp Kit. It’s more 

than a box—it’s an idea— 
a method—a way to sell six lamps 
with but little more effort than 
selling one! When the Kit is 
needed it’s always an emergency 
—then it’s needed badly, and the 
autoist couldn’t afford to be with- 
out it for a dozen times its cost! 


Write to National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, 103 
Nela Park, Cleveland, O., or to 
your own lamp jobber. 


NATIONAL MAZDA 
AUTO LAMP KIT 


Holds a full set of spare lamps 
Specially assorted for your car. 
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Spiral Spring Force Cup 

The Polly Prim Sales Company, 
Cunard Building, Chicago, Ill., is now 
manufacturing and has placed on the 
market the “Block” spiral spring 
force cup known as “The Plumber’s 
Friend.” 

A recess is molded in the inside of 
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“‘Block’s” spiral spring force cup 


the cup proper to receive a spiral spring 
and this recess is provided with three 
drains so that any moisture readily 
drains from the recess. The spring is 
said to retain its place regardless of 
the position in which the cup may be 
applied to any fixture. It is, how- 
ever, easily removable if a thorough 
cleaning is desired. 

The spiral spring is made of oi'- 
tempered spring steel heavily coated 
with asphaltum. It is said to be flex- 
ible and to retain its strength under 
practically all conditions. 

The spiral spring cup is.made in two 
sizes, No. 4, which is 4 in. in diameter, 
and No. 6, which is 6 in. in diameter. 
The handle is made of sound ash 1 in. 
in diameter and 36 in. long. - Spiral 
springs can be furnished separately if 
desired. Cups are packed six in a 
box and % gross in a case. The 4-iz. 
size weighs 200 lb. to the case. The 
retail price is $1 each. The 6-in. size, 
which retails for $1.50, weighs 290 lb. 
to the case. 


“<[t’s-It’? Electric Vul- 
canizer 


The Premier Electric Company, 
Ravenswood, Chicago, I1l., has recent- 
ly brought out a new portable electric 
tube vulcanizer known as “It’s-It.” 

The vulcanizer can be operated from 
a battery, or, it is claimed, sufficient 
current can be obtained from the Ford 


x 














“It’s-It” electric vuleani-er 


magneto by running the engine. To 
use this vulcanizer the repair is 
cleaned, the patch applied and the vul- 
canizer connected to the battery. It 
is left in that position for 10 min. 


till the tube is fully vulcanized. It is 
said to consume about as much as 
one headlight on the car. The retail 
price is $1.50. 


James Walker Automobile 
Accessories Catalog 


The James Walker Hardware Com- 
pany, 252 St. James Street, Mont- 
real, Canada, has recently published 
an automobile accessories catalog for 
1917. The catalog, which is attrac- 
tively designed, measures 6 x 8% in. 
and contains 216 pages, showing a 
complete line of automobile tires and 
sundries, jacks, tools and tool kits, 
batteries, spark plugs, flashlights, re- 
pair parts, tail lamps, vacuum bottles, 
motor dils, automobile finishes, garage 
hardware and special parts for Ford 
cars, etc: These catalogs wil! be 
mailed to dealers upon request. 


Monarch Speed Governor 


The Monarch Governor Company, 
Twelfth and Bethune Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich., has recently brought out 
a new speed governor for Ford de- 
livery cars. It is claimed the gov- 
ernor will put some stop on speed 
demons and add to the life of the car 
and tires. 

The Monarch governor, it is said, 
dves not limit the power of the car, 
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Monarch speed governor 


but rather takes ,a portion of the 
power which is wasted in racing the 
motor and devotes it to pul.ing effort 
on the load. It is possible for the 
owner to set the governor at any 
speed desired and Yale-padlock it, so 
that it is impossible for the driver 
to tamper with it in any way. 


THE THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
of Trenton, N. J., has recently brought 
out a complete campaign book entitled 
“Fifty Mil-ion Lives Depend on Good 
Brakes.” The book is fully illustrated 
and describes the manufacturing proc- 
esses of woven lining, as well as the 
manufacturing processes of Thermoid 
hydraulic compressed brake lining, 
and, it is said, is in reality a com- 
prehensive text book on brake linings. 
The entire advertising campaign is 
shown in this book, which includes a 
list of the leading trade and class 
papers being used. All forms of 
dealer helps are also illustrated and 
described in this book. The concern 
states it will send a copy of this book 
to all dealers and garages interested 
in the replacement of brake lining of 
automobiles. 
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Gray & Davis Spot Light 

Gray & Davis, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
have recently brought out the Gray & 
Davis long distance spot light which 
is said to throw a beam of light for a 
long distance in any direction. 

The beam of light is maintained by 
an easily accessible ad’ustment. The 











Gray & Davis spot light 


switch is situated in the stationary 
part of the bracket. The smooth-turn- 
ing joint is a point to which the com- 
pany calls special attention. There 
are no exposed wires. 

This spot light, which is known as 
the “E-30,” is finished in black with a 
nickel door. The reflector, the firm 


states, is a true parabola plated with 


pure silver.-The lamp is said to be 
water and dust-proof. The diameter 
of the door is 6% in. The lamp is 
equipped with a diminishing type mir- 
ror. 

The price of this new spot light is 
$7.50. 


Cast Piston for Fords 


The G. H. Dyer Company, 155 
Brookline Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
has recently brought out a light 
weight cast piston for Ford cars. It 
is said to weigh 1 Ib. less than a stand- 
ard Ford piston. The metal is com- 
posed of elements that are said to in- 
sure perfect bearing surfaces, tough- 
ness and durability. In machining, the 
castings are centered on a special fix- 
ture that grips the casting on the in- 
side walls and produces a structure 
of uniform thickness all the way 
around. Beuore boring for wrist pin 
holes the pistons are ground on their 
centers to insure the hole being squ1re 
with the sides. These are twice 
reamed to obtain perfect hole a izn- 
ment. The wrist pins are of low car- 














Dyer cast piston for Ford cars 


bon steel, case hardened and ground. 

The price on standard and over 
sizes, complete with rings and pin, 
$1.75 each. 
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RAAB 


W* have just re- 
ceived a quantity 
of Spiral Service Leggins 
to sell for $4.00. 

Made of one piece olive 
colored wool cloth that 
winds around the leg like 
a bandage. Elastic, light 
and affords ample pro- 
tection. 


Perfect comfort com- 
bined with very neat ap- 
pearance. Furnishes 
equal support from ankle 
to knee, giving with 
every motion of the leg. 
Keeps dirt and pebbles 
out of the shoe, absorbs 
perspiration and has 
many other advantages 
over the old style leggin. 

T he increas- 
ing popularity 
of this type leg- 
gin recommends 
keeping it in 
stock — espe- 
cially now that 
the demand for 
military goods is 
so overwhelm- 
ing. We can 
make prompt 
deliveries. 


10-15-17 


Warren St. FA Baker & Co. 


A Very Fine Stock 
of Medium Price 
Watches 


ELCOME 

for your athlete, 
camper, soldier and 
sportsman customers! A 
fortunate purchase of 
five hundred guaranteed 
Swiss time-pieces to re- 
tail at $4.00 each. Gun 
metal or nickel cases 
with suede, pigskin or pin 
seal straps. More finish 
and good looks than ordi- 
nary at such a low price. 


news 


Also a full line of Ing- 
ersoll Watches. We carry 
and can make deliveries 
of every number from the 
famous Dollar Watch to 
thelatest Wrist Radiolite. 


We have in addition a 
quantity of Special Dollar 
Watches with illuminat- 
ed hand and dial to retail 
at $1.50. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS 


New York Sporting Goods Co. 
David T.Abercrombie Co. 


























Your Customers 


Want ‘‘Toiletkits’’ 


HE “Toiletkit” is 

the best seller of its 
kind offered today. Its 
users are so many that 
any merchant having a 
predominance of men 
custamers_ has _his 
“Toiletkit” market al- 
ready created. Its pat- 
ented features are found 
in no other similar ar- 
ticle. 


“Toiletkits” 
by the 
Soldier 


are used 


Camper 
Motorcyclist Tourist 
Boy Scout Hiker 


The “Toiletkit” comes 


in three models: 
Retail Price 


Sportsman’s Model, $4.50 
Soldier’s Model, 3.00 
30y Scout Model, 2.00 


New York 


Abbey & Imbrie City 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 





FREEPORT, ILL.—W. H. Worthington has disposed of 
his hardware stock at 127 Galena Street to William Wurt- 
zell and Frank Deily who will continue the business under 
the name of the Quality Hardware Company. 


HAVANA, ILL.—The hardware store of G. A. Sloan has 
been sold to H. L. Couchman, who requests catalogs on the 
following: Baseball goods, bicycles, builders’ hardware, chil- 
dren’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, heating stoves, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. 


PRINCEVILLE, ILL.—The firm of Harrison & Harker, 
dealers in implements, hardware, etc., has been dissolved. 
Elmer Harker has disposed of his interest to Frank Harrison. 
The new concern will be known as Harrison Bros. 


MINONK, ILL.—The George P. Hindert Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 


ALLERTON, IOWA.—F. L. Bassett is purchaser of C. E. 
Ridd’s stock of automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting 
and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, hammocks and tents, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubri- 
cating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting 
goods, toys, games, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested. 


ANITA, IOWA.—The L. R. Galiher Company has engaged 
in business here, dealing in belting and packing. buggy whips, 
cream separators, cutlery, electrical household specialties, 
gasoline engines, harness, heavy farm implements, lubri- 
cating oils, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


LU VERNE, IOWA.—C. H. Lichty & Son have succeeded 
Cc. H. Liechty. The firm contemplates the erection of a store 
building, 40 x 100 ft., in the near future. 


MASSENA, IOWA.—The hardware store of W. H. Lang- 
worthy has been sold. McCurdy & Marlowe are the 
purchasers. 


MELCHER, IOWA.—Chambliss & Rowley have bought the 
stock of hardware and implements of J. W. Griesbaum, and 
request catalogs on builders’ hardware, plumbing and heating 
materials, bathroom fixtures, baseball goods, belting and 
packing, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dynamite, miners’ 
supplies, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and 
tents, heating and cook stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating 
oils. mechanics’ tools, glass, ultry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, washing 
machines, etc. 


VOLGA CITY, IOWA.—M. F. Minnahan, purchaser of the 
stock of L. L. Lindler, requests catalogs on a general line 
of hardware, washing machines, bicycles and tires. 


WATERLOO, IOWA.—The Waterloo Hardware Company 
has moved into a 3-story building, 40 x 80 ft., at Sixth 
and Lafayette streets. The company’s stock will be enlarged, 
and catalogs are requested on blacksmith’s supplies 


CIMARRON, KAN.—J. A. Evans is building a warehouse, 
50 x 100 ft. The business has been established since 1888. 


CLIMAX, MICH.—Frank L. Willison is successor to Wil- 
lison & Aldrich. He will carry a complete stock of automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, fishing tackle, mechanics’ 
tools, washing machines, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
etc. 


AMBOY, MINN.-——H. F. Day has bought the hardware stock 
of A. C. Gray. 


BEARDSLEY, MINN.—The stock of the Neumann Lumber 
Company is now owned by McDonald & Nelson, who request 
catalogs on automobile accessories, builders’ hardware, cut- 
lery, electric household specialties, furniture, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, sewing machines and poultry supplies. 


GLENWOOD, MINN.—H. 
stock to Lewis Haldorsen. 


RUTHTON, MINN.—The Bemis Hardware Company, 
which has recently purchased a hardware business here, 
requests catalogs on automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, electrical household specialties, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and lass, plumbing department, poultry 
supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
tin shop and washing machines. 


TWIN VALLEY, MINN.—Raymond Hanson has _ pur- 
chased a half interest in the John L. Wold hardware store, 
and the name has been changed to John L. Wold & Co. 


WATERTOWN, MINN.—Richard Johnson is purchaser of 
the implement store of S. L. Anderson. 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The Renie Hardware Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to deal in automobile 
accessories, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, churns, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin sheets, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware 
and sporting goods. The incorporators are L. E. Renie, 
Lora J. Renie and D. C. Ballinger. 


A. Myron has disposed of his 


OSCEOLA, MO.—J. C. Barnett & Co. have commenced 
a here, and request catalogs on furniture and iron 
eds. 


PERRYVILLE, MO.—The Rozier Mercantile Company hag 
bought the Hooss hardware stock. 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The Proudfit Hardware Company has 
opened a store at 143 South Tenth Street. This makes the 
sixth store owned by this firm in Nebraska. 


NORFOLK, NEB.—The B. O. Daubert Company has 
bought the hardware stock of John Friday and consolidated 
it with his stock of plumbing and heating materials. Catalogs 
requested. 


WINSIDE, NEB.—The hardware and implement 
of Moses Brothers is now owned by Brune & Co. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—The Earl Nicholls Company, Inc., 
has opened a store at 231 Broad Street, carrying a complete 
line of sporting goods, on which catalogs are requested 


_ NEW YORK, N. Y.—S. A. Casacarter, Inc., has been 

incorporated to deal in agricultural machinery and impie- 

ments, windmills, etc. The capital stock is $50,000 and the 

ee -—anaaamaa are A. C. Greening, J. J. Coyle and M. E. 
ans. 


JEROMEVILLE, OHIO.—The Carl Hardware Company has 
been organized with a capital of $30,000 by B. A. Carl, C. W. 
Carl, alter H. Carl, S. Shelley and C. H. Kiser. The 
concern will deal in the following lines: Automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, 
churns, cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


BLACKWELL, OKLA.—The Ferguson Bros. & Vickery 
hardware store has been sold to Edward Hockaday & Co. 
New shelving has been put in and the stock rearranged. 


CORDELL, OKLA.—The Aachte Hardware Company is en- 
larging its quarters. A new building, 25 x 100 ft., two stories 
and basement, is now being erected. 


4AGE, OKLA.—C. F. Aikman has sold his harwdare busi- 
ness to H. J. Locken. 


HEAVENER, OKLA.—The Heavener Hardware Company, 
which has added considerably to its line, requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, 
belting and packing, bicycles, bugey hye builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sepa- 
rators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing 
tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heat- 
ing stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home 
barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games, wagons, buggies 
and washing machines, 


GALETON, PA.—Ernest E. Whitacre has opened a new 
store here, and requests catalogs on automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, 
building paper, churns, crockery and glassware, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
washing machines, aluminum and kitchen ware. 


CANTON, 8S. D.—Sioux Valley Hardware & Implement 
Company, composed of James B. Bankson, Joseph Olson and 
Omar Peterson, have bought the hardware stock of Charles 
F. Whitmore. The new concern requests catalogs on hard- 
ware and implements. 


GARY, 8. D.—E. E. Eng has purchased a half interest in 
the M. D. Griffing implement business, Griffing & Eng is the 
new firm name. 


LAKE PRESTON, S. D.—F. F. Dorman has engaged in 
business here, carrying a stock of cream separators, heavy 
hardware, lubricating oils, gasoline engines, dairy supplies, 
—aewe and buggies and washing machines. Catalogs re- 
quested. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Frank Jones has bought the East 
Side Hardware Company store at 724 East Sixth Street. 


LUBBOCK, TEX.—The Cole-Myrick Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company has started in business here. 


_ PARIS, TEX.—The Johnson-Billingsley Company has been 
incorporated. The capital stcok is $40,000. 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Newton-Woodward Hardware Cor- 
poration, 616 East Broad Street, requests catalogs on gen- 
eral hardware and sporting goods. 


STUART, VA.—The Beach Hardware & Supply Company, 
Inc., is now under new management, and will do both a 
wholesale and retail business. Catalogs requested on elec- 
trical household specialties, harness, heating stoves and 
shelf hardware. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH.—The Sells Hardware Company 
has erected a new brick building on Commercial Street at @ 
cost of about $10,000. 


SISTERSVILLE, W. VA.—The Durham Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated, and requests catalogs on wire 
fencing, brooms, gas globes, graniteware and tinware. 


stock 
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Solve the Headlight Problem 
One Size Fits All Lamps 


ee ACl Gs are the latest addition to the already 
thriving family of Crew Levick Motor Specialties. 


They are transparent glass “cups” having prismatic refracting 
surfaces; they attach directly under the electric bulbs of the j26 
headlamps, and because of their ingenious construction and 

method of attachment, do not require the changing of the 

original front glass of the lamps. 


Light rays that ordinarily go upward and are wasted; by the principle of 
refraction are bent downward and concentrated on the road, under the 42” 
line prescribed by law. 


Thus, Fractors insure a maximum amount of “road light’’ and at the same 
time eliminate the dangerous and unlawful glare—“All the light, but within 
the law.” 


DEALERS! ] Fractors are a quick selling proposition that carry good profit. One size 

fits all lamps—the stock to be carried depends only on the demand. No dead stock Fitted 
(odd sizes) need to be stored. With the rest of the Crew Levick Family they are 

backed by forceful national advertising and dealer helps. 


Fractors are bound to sell rapidly—more rapidly, perhaps, than they can be manu- 
factured. It is advisable to place your orders immediately. 


Literature sent on request. 


Crew Levick Company 
2227-51 Land"Title Building, Philadelphia $ 
Oldest and one of the largest producers and refiners 
of oils, and manufacturers of petroleum products. 
per pair 


REFINERIES PRODUCING © peeminen wees 
Pennsylvania Paraffine Works Muir Oil Company 
oone ee Ret ning Company Combination Oil Company } Pa. 
le ‘orks Ww Cc Illinoi 
Seaboard Oil Works ieee ~~ ~~“ ame 
Pembrick Oil Company } The 


wrence Oil Company f P8- e 
BRANCHES One Size—All Cars manutt 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Baltimore 
Weccign Ofices: Lenten, Bagiand AOR NRE 











= wah mame Nee Crew Levick Mistokleen —A Crew Levick Grease-in-Tubes, Crew Levick Mistokloths —A Crew Levick Tire Seal Stops 
cate te wey in new car every day. Cleans, The tube way is the best way clean Kloth always handy for punctures before they stop 
egy pata g b rr polishes — preserves varnish. to ““grease-up”” cups, springs, the many needs. In convenient you. In single tube cans—3 

— In filled sprayers $1.25 each. gears. 3 big tubes in a $1. $0 kit. boxes, 25¢. and SOc. sizes. sizes—-£1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 


CREW LEVICK CO., 2227-51 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Please send me literature on products checked above: SO ON Dina + 60.65 55 Re ehee ec ssededarsdxddsae 


Address 
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=) Johns-~ 


Theres more than one way 
to put out a fire ~ 
| 


W HEN the blaze is serious and the 
fire department is called, the hose 
and the axe may do more damage than 
the fire itself. But this is inevitable. 
Even the most careful fireman can’t 
hesitate when a blazing home threatens 
the neighborhood. 


That’s why your customer needs a 
fire extinguisher. But think a moment. 
What kind of a fire extinguisher? The 
fire department asked itself that ques- 
tion when it bought its engine or truck. 
Help your customer to follow their lead 
and ‘select his protective device. 


Tell him to choose an extinguisher 
that expels its stream by hand pumping. 
But be sure that in addition it also can 
be. operated by stored air pressure— 
a feature that makes property protec- 
tion sure. Tell him to make sure that 
the liquid is harmless to skin, fabric 
or metal, but that it will kill gasoline, 
grease, oil or electrical fires. 


If you sell him all this in one extin- 
guisher—you’ll be selling all the pro- 
tection possible in one extinguisher— 
you'll be selling a Johns-Manville Fire 
Extinguisher. Price in United States 
east of Colorado $10.00; Colorado and 
West, $10.50. In Canada east of Cal- 


aff 
é 
€ 


gary $12.00; Calgary and West, $12.50. A 
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Manville 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


LL the advantages of a 
pump-as-you-use extin- 
guisher plus an exclusive addi- 
tional method of operation. 
Show your customer how, after 
a few quick strokes in the open, 
you can discharge the Johns- 
Manville Fire Extinguisher in 
tight corners, where there’s no 
room to pump, by just opening 
the nozzle—leaving both hands 
free to aim. 


If he’s a motorist, tell him of 
the 15% reduction in fire insur- 
ance premium secured by car- 
ryinga J-M. If he has a motor- 
boat, point out that Govern- 
ment regulation demands an 
extinguisher — urge him to 
carry the best. Tell the prop- 
erty owner that a few seconds’ 
pumping with the J-M will save 
a call for the fire department. 





, 4 NOZZLE TURN 
There’s an argument for the > ae wenn 


J-M for every customer that > DIRECT STRES 


b 4 . = M 
comes into your place. First AGE OF FLA 


show him his need for an extin- 
guisher, then demonstrate how 
efficiently the J-M meets his 
every requirement—that’s all 
you need to establish it as one 
of your most profitable lines. 


*- * * a 


The Johns-Manville Fire Extin- 
guisher is sold strictly on a jobber- 
dealer basis, with liberal discounts, 
unifoim and rigidly maintained re- 
gardless of size of order. No need 
to tie up capital on large stocks to 
secure fair profits. Ask for details. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories—Branchesin 55 Large Cities 
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The Scientific Guide to 
Correct Automobile Lubrication 


Experienced motorists 
look for it on your wall 


AN automobile draws up 


at your door. The 
owner wants a gallon of oil. 


What will you recom- 
mend? 


He does not want just 
“oil.” He wants the correct 
lubricant for 4zs engine. 


With thousands of hard- 
ware dealers this is what 
happens: | 


The dealer asks the make, 
year and model of the car. 
He runs his finger down the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s 
Chart of Recommendations 
until he finds the name of 
the car and the year it was 
made. Then he supplies 


the motorist with the grade 
of Gargoyle Mobiloils 
specified for his car by the 
Chart. This oil will effec- 
tively seal the piston rings 
and prevent power-waste, 
gasoline-waste and oil-waste. 


Why are hardware dealers 
placing such reliance in this 


Chart? 


Experience has taught 
them that something like 
50% of all automobile engine 
troubles are due to incorrect 
lubrication. 


They realize that scientific auto- 
mobile lubrication is a problem for 
specialists. Since the dealer has 
neither time nor equipment for 
studying this intricate subject he 
draws on the experience of a recog- 
nized authority. 


a "0 















That is why motorists find on his walls the 
large Chart of Recommendations, issued by the 
Vacuum Oil Company. 


If you inquire about the Chart you will find 
this: 


The Vacuum Oil Company for 50 years has specialized 
in scientific lubrication. Today their world-wide leader 
ship in lubrication matters is everywhere recognized. 


For years their Chart of Recommendations has been 
the scientific guide to correct automobile lubrication. 


In keeping this Chart up to date, each new model of 
every automobile is carefully analyzed. This work in- 
volves lengthy and painstaking engineering study by the 
Vacuum Oil Company’s Board of Engineers. The recom- 
mendations of this Chart are proven correct by repeated 
practical tests. 


But nothing has given hardware dealers such faith in 
this Chart as their experience with the oils themselves. 
For no one knows better than the dealer how difficult 
it is to secure efficient lubrication—and how vital efficient 


lubrication is. 


Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 








The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for 
engine lubrication, purified to remove free 
carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“‘E’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ 


Write for new 56-page booklet containing complete discussion 
of lubrication problems, list of troubles with remedies and com- 
~ Charts of Recommendations for Automobiles, Motorcycles, 

ractors and Marine Engines. We shall also be glad to send 
you a description of the Gargoyle Mobiloil line with price dis- 
counts to dealers. For information kindly address any inquiry 
to our nearest office. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade 
lubricants for every class of machinery. 
Obtainable everywhere in the world. 


Domestic Branches 


Detroit Chicago Indianapolis 
Boston Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
New York Philadelphia Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kan. 
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Correct Automobile Lubricati 
Explanation 
In the Chart below, the letter opposite the car 
indicates the ft of Gargoyle Mobiloils that 
should be used. For example, “A” means Gar 
oyle Mobiloil “A,” “Arc” means Gargoyle 
obiloil “Arctic,” etc. The recommendations 
cover all models of both pleasure and com- 
mercial vehicles unless otherwise noted. 
Model of 1917 | 
rs [ 
Ei: , 
CARS a1 4 | 5 si¢ 
17 #12 417 = = 
Abbott-Detroit Are A lar Ay 1A Ay 4 A 
cyl }A AIA Al 
Allen A Arc] A Arc] A Arc] A A] 
* (Mod. 33-3435). | | 1A Are] 
Apperson WAre Are JAre Are |Arc A ‘ 
- (8 evi iA a1 A 4 
Auburn (4 cyl 1A Ar 
6 cyl Are Are |Ar 4 4 4 4 
Autocar (2 cyl A Arlt AA , A 4 
Briscoe LA A A A 4 A 4 
“ (Bey! AIA 
Buick Arc. Arc Are. Are jAre A LA A A 
Cadiuiac | ¥ 
- Bcyl 4 4 | A | 
Cas A lAre}| AA 
Chalmers MAre Are jAre A 4 " 
. Med..6-40). | la la 
* Mod 6-30) |} A AJA 
Chandler Six fare Are JA 
Chevrolet 4 Arc 1A 4 
( | 4 
’ A AJA 4 
Cunninghar | | ‘ 4 
© 2 4 A 1A 
Dart 1A Are} A ‘Arc |Are A 4 
Mod ¢ }A A \ Ar 4 A ‘ 
Detroiter jAre Are [Are A 4 A | 4 
. Rcyl | Ar Ar 
Dodge A Arch A Arcl f 
Dort | & iaecl A ihe 4 A 
Empire (4 cy 1A Ar} A A 4 ‘ 
™ 6cyl Are. Are JArc A 
Federal fAre Arc Are. Arc Are Are [Are Are | 
Fiat iB \ i 11 B t 
Ford | F k } E|F 5 
Franklir | AlA | 4 AJA 4 
(Grant A Arc! A Arc lA 4 4 
Hal-Twelve 1A AIA \ 
Haynes A Arc] A A 
~ t2cy \ \ ‘ 4 
Hudson 1A Are $4 \ 4 
*  .Super Six A Arc} A A 
Hupmotule \ Ar 4 Ar 4 A 
Jeflery A Arc} A Arc] A Are] AA 
ad 6 cyl 4 4 
Com’ | A Arc] A A Is Arc A \ 
Kearns | i E/F 
“ Com’! 1A A 4 A 4 
Kelly Springfield AiAILA'A ‘ 
King A A r 
* (ficy A ALTA AlArcA 
* Com'l Are Arc jAr Ar Ar Ay 4 | 
Kissel Kar A Arc] A Arc] A Are} A }A A 
° * Com 1A Ar A Arc| AJA , 4 4 
Mod. 48) | A AITA;AIA 4 
12 cyl AA | | 
Lexingtor Are Arc fAre Arc [Are 'Arc | } 
Lippard Stewart rc. Are Are Ar jAr 4 }\ 4 4 
: * (Mod. MA \Are| A Ar | 
s “ Mod.MW] A /Ar | 
Locomobile E;/EJE;/;EIE EE! Fs \A 4 
McFarian A Arc} A| AJA lArc] A| A] A (Ar 
Marmon Q \ \ \}A Arc] A Ar \ Ar 
Maxwell lar Are lArc. Ar jAr Arc Are A Are A 
Mercer 1A/ATA AJA Arc] A Ar 
- 22-70 lAr Arc] | 
Mitchell A lArc| A Age] A Arc] A Are} AOA 
Mitchell (8 cy! \ x | | 
Moline | | IAA 
* Knight A, AJA ATA/ATA A | 
Moon (4 cy! 4 Ar A A 4 4 
* (6cyl 4 Are |Are Ar ie Are [A 4 
National ArcAre} A Are} A JAre} A ATA 
: 12¢y A AIA A }° | 
Oakland Arc Ar i Arc |Arc Are JAre Arc] AA 
“(Bey AIA | | 
Oldsmobuie Arc.\Arc JAre. Arc Are. Arcipare.\A 
. [ALALA/ AI 
Overlar HAre Are fArc Are |Arc Ar 4 Are fArc A 
Packard | | A \Ar A Are JArc.\A 
: (126 4 \ 4 4 | i 
Com A) AJA) ATA! A /Are ArcjAr 
Page | |} A Arc] A A; A 
“ (6-46 WAre |Are Are Are jArc. Are | 
* (6-36 & 38 A Arc} A Arc} A \Are} 

Pathfinder Arc./AreJArc. Arc JAre\Arc JAre Arc} AA 
™ t2cyl 4 \ \ 4 | | 
Peerless lar Ar I,’ A ls. re |Are Arc }Are A 
. Rey A AIA A | | | 

Pierce Arrow a1 ALAA [ArciAs Arc. Ar lar 
. * Com’ Arc iAs la Xr }Ar Are Arc Ar Ac 
Premier jA ATA Are} A lar }A Arc] A 
Regal Arc ‘Are WAre A Nec Arc JAre Are tAr 
* (8cyl [A ATA A [ar Arc | | 
‘ , ay | 
Renaul | 1A Arc] A Are] A 
Rev 1A Are] AA }AUA | § Arc] A 
Richmond JArc Ar JA Arc] A jAr 4 1A 
Riker E EE] | | | 
Saxon lel é fE;ElE\Ele\s 
Seiden Are ‘Are [Arc Arc JA Are [A Ar " 
Simplex AiAILAIA pAre Are fAre Arc JArc A 
Stearns. Knight A|A|B AJB, A] A} A 
° Bey A'AIB Al 
Studebaker A Are} A Arc }A A A 4 
Stutz JALALALATALATA\A 
Velie (4 cyl I, ] ; | Arc} A A \ 
“* (6cyl re JArclA 4 \ 4 4 
We t lar Arc} 4 Ar 4 4 
White 1A Are A 4 {* 4 4 4 
6 val }A'SA 
Knigh ,A'A;B ALB ATA‘ A] 
A 
4 4 ry 4 4 4 4 
Seeereeeeee®) 12. gAec Arc} JArc 
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Heavy Artillery 


For You and Your Salesmen 


Ne need of your working it yourself. Just 


put the Sparton oak display board ina 

prominent place in your automobile depart- 
ment. Let the autoist play with the button. The 
“Step Lively Please” call will tickle his heart and 
loosen up his purse strings. 


It’s the very best selling fire you can turn on him. 
It puts him in the buying mood at once. You 
and your salesmen have a dead ripe prospect. 


With an order for twelve Sparton Motor Horns 
we will send one of these display boards. We 


will also send you literature for your prospects. 


Write us for our dealer’s offer. It’s good. 


The Sparks Withington Co. 


JACKSON MICHIGAN 
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Another Rajah 
Record 


HARDWARE AGE 


Universal Trophy Race, Uniontown Speedway, May (Oth, (917 


7 of 15 “cars starting equipped with RAJAH Spark Plugs 
7 of 12 cars finishing equipped with RAJAH Spark Plugs 


It's the same story every 
time. Compare the cars that 
start with the cars that finish. 
That’s the real test of a spark 
plug. 

In the Astor Cup Race 70% 
of the cars starting and 80% of 
the cars finishing had Rajah 
Plugs. At the Chicago Speed- 
way, Rajah equipped | 8 out of 

cars. At the Cincinnati 
Speedway, 6 out of 7 cars, and 
at the Indianapolis Speedway, 
8 out of 10 cars finishing used 
Rajah Plugs. 
When you sell Rajah Plugs 


you have a real story to tell— 
something to make your cus- 
tomers think more about qual- 
ity than price. We are adver- 
tising these Rajah records now 
—a steady stick-at-it campaign 
of education: Look over your 
stock of Rajah Plugs and Ter- 
minals. Your jobber is ready 
to supply any requirements. 


Terminals are furnished so that Rajah 
Plugs can be used on any car 


Address RAJAH, Bloomfield, N. J. 


HUGHSON & MERTON, Inc., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle. 

JOHN MILLEN & SON, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto, Winnt 
peg, Vancouver. 


RAJAH 


PLUGS 


’ SPARK 
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17 Years of Leadership in Sparic Plu¢ Manufacttire 





aT 
MOSI 





Manufactured under A. 
R. Moasler’s Patent No. 
1 218,298, March 6, 1917. 
Other Patenta Pending. 








Scientific Design 


Mosler Vesuvius Plugs are “right” from every angle. Such a 
small detail as electrode and firing point construction receives our 
attention as we know that every engine has its individualities. Com- 
pression will vary with speeds, and the spark gap of a plug must 
be regulated and set to a length that meets the requirements of 
the motor best. Too long a gap will cause missing at high speed— 
too short a gap wil] cause missing at low speed. 


The wire in the VESUVIUS PLUG is adjustable and once the 
right length of the spark gap is determined, it will not change; 
it is anchored at both ends and no expansion can affect it. 


Take a MOSLER VESUVIUS PLUG—look at it the same way 
as in the picture. Note the continuous, knife-edge electrodes which 
give a “ribbon of flame,” exploding all the gas and developing all 
the power of the motor. 


Further—the knife-edge does not allow oil to collect and carbon- 
ize—but by reducing the oil to a slight film it is readily burnt away. 


Write for our sales plan—it is one you can get behind—and build 
on the good will of satisfied customers. 


A. R. MOSLER & CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


~ THE INDESTRUCTIBLE PLUG GUARANTEED TO OUTLAST THE MOTOR | 


Z ets eee 
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Note: Every black spot on the map above indicates a town in which one 
* or more newspapers will carry Goodrich advertising during 1917 


More Than 1700 Newspapers Will Carry 
Goodrich Advertisements in 1917 


Goodrich is helping every dealer in the country to sell Goodrich 
Tires, Tubes and Accessories, by one of the most extensive and in- 
tensive advertising campaigns that has ever been promulgated. 


In more than 1700 cities, as indi- 
cated on the map above, with maga- 
zines of national circulation, and with 
miles upon miles of bill boards, Good- 
rich is pounding its message into the 
minds of motorists right in your town. 

It is creating demand that will 


walk into your store if you will put 
Goodrich Accessories on your shelves. 


Goodrich Accessories are really a 
better proposition than hardware 
your trade uses them up and comes 
back for more, while if you sell a ham- 
mer and saw to a man he is stocked 
for a generation. 


You will sell more hardware and 
increase your profits if you will handle 
Goodrich Accessories. 


If you don’t have prizes, write to your nearest Goodrich Branch, 
or ask the salesman. It will be worth your while. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Akron, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


aur 


COODRICH 


EMERGENCY ACCESSORIES 
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Performance Tells 


Let us present to you Hi 


Quality at your Service! It AFTER all, it is the actual past 


is his care to see that the 
best of materials and work- 


manship are always used in performance that tells the story 


the manufacture of Batavias. 


Have you met the other of a tire, not its looks, its tread, 
Batavia Boys? They are 


Sammy Speed, Simon Sure, : : : 
Willie’ Wear. and Kid Care— its price or its guarantee. 


all winners. 


SECURITY TIRES 


GUARANTEED FOR 4000 MILES 





have gained their reputation on just 
that basis, on what they have done 
under everyday use. 


We are proud of the fact that the 
Batavia Rubber Company is among 
the pioneers in tire making; we are ° 
proud of our guarantee with its extra 
500 miles; we are proud of the looks 
of the tire and of the fact that the 
Security Tread was the first success- 
ful application of the true non-skid 
principle. But we are proudest of the 
testimonial letters we have received 
from satisfied users. They tell 
you quicker than anything else 
why you should stock Batavias. 


BATAVIA 
GRAY TUBES 


are made oversize, with extra wall 
thickness, of selected stock under 
careful supervision. They too give 
satisfaction. They add to the life of 
any casing. 


BataviA RuBBER ComPaANY 
Factory at BATAVIA, New York 
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Warner-Lenz 


Now on 
400,000 
Cars 


The Lens Situation 


Your Money-Making Chance 


This is today’s situation. 


The clear-glass lens is doomed. Blinding 
shaft-lights are forbidden by countless traffic 
laws, by courtesy and logic. Dimmers are a 
road-bedimming makeshift. 


Within one year, 18 famous makers and 
400,000 users have adopted Warner-Lenz. 
Tens of thousands of new drivers adopt them 
every month. In every scientific comparison— 
such as car makers make—the Warner-Lenz 
has been accepted as the best diffusing light. 


70 Million Ads 


We are sending out this year—in national 
weeklies, etc.—70 million full-page ads, at a 
cost of $200,000. That is the largest campaign 
ever conducted on a motor accessory, except 
tires, 


The facts are resistless. Men are bound to 
accept them. And 400,000 users everywhere 
confirm them. 


What Other Light ? 


Rival lenses argue other theories, but engi- 
neers don’t accept them. One needs an all- 
embracing light, and the Warner-Lenz gives 
that. One needs a light not affected by posi- 
tion. Turning of the Warner-Lenz in the 
door of the headlamp does not affect the 
light. Nor does rise and fall of the car. 
This is of vital importance. 


So do not be misled. Beware of fallacies and 
imitations. Men want the Warner-Lenz. 


Millions In Profit 


Dealers will make millions of dollars in sup- 
plying Warner-Lenz. The 





We are showing how the 
Warner-Lenz floods the road 
with light. How its fan- 
shaped radiance lights the 
roadsides and the turns. 
How it makes night-light 
like daylight. How it makes 
one’s full light legal any- 
where. 


Packard 
Marmon 
Hal Twelve 


MecFarlan 
Daniels 8 
Doble Steam 
Cunningham 





These 18 Makers 


Use them as Standard Equipment : 


More Will Soon Adopt Them 


line belongs to hardware 
stores. It requires little 
room, small investment and 
no after service. 

Get this trade. Stock the 
lenses and let motorists 
know it. They sell for $3.50 
to $5 per pair. Now is the 
big selling season. Write us 
for particulars—also about 
window display. 


Lenox 

Biddle 
Peerless 
Fageol 
Singer 

Ohio Electric 
Pathfinder 
Fiat 

Moon 








Thisie A. P. Warner, of the Warner Auto-Meter Fame, 
and Inventor of the Magnetic Speedometer 


905 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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That Brings a Lamp Profits 


Sales and profits are being promoted for you by 
our advertising to auto-owners, describing the con- 
venience and safety of the Edison MAZDA Chest 
with its supply of reserve lamps. 

The fact that this chest holds six lamps—one for 
every socket on the car—and that you supply it, 
filled from your Edison MAZDA Assortment Case 
is strongly featured. 

This advertising means bigger individual sales of 
lamps. Instead of buying one lamp at a time the 
customer purchases five or six. 

Your share of the benefits of this advertising de- 
pends on your being an Edison MAZDA Agent. 

To know more about the profit possibilities of this 
proposition, write ; 


EDISON LAMP WORKS 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
General Office: HARRISON, N. J. 


7105 


You carry an extra Tire-——Why not extra Lamps? 


3 


EDISON MAZDA 


Automobile Lamps 
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SeeThat Bumper? 


Let it double your bumper sales. 
Every car owner knows that he’s taking 
a big risk with the rear of his car if he 
hasn’t a rear bumper. Sell him one. 
Sell him a 


END THRUST BUMPER 


for the rear of his car at the same time you sell 
him one for the front. Make two sales instead 
of one and double your profits. 


Gemco Bumpers are built on the correct end 
thrust principle. Furnished in diamond or chan- 
nel bars to fit all cars. Quickly attached. 


Write to your jobber or direct to 


Gemco Mfg. Company 
672 So. Pierce St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Popular Automobile Accessories 





A TYPICAL BOWSER PAINT OIL BOWSER GASOLINE INSTALLATION 
INSTALLATION AT CURB 


The Bowser Paint Oil Storage The Bowser Gasoline Storage 
System WILL System WILL 


Eliminate the Fire Hazard— Eliminate the Fire Hazard 
, ° : J reve Ste ati 2 re i 
Keep your oil room clean and pleasing— Prevent evaporation and waste 
P F . ak sins Discharge accurate amounts, free from 
revent sie Congo gumming, water, sediment, etc.— 

measure, drips, etc.— : ; 

Retain the power in gasoline 
Save time— : : 
Advertise your business 

—_ new customers and keep old cus- —_ 3ring new customers and keep old 

omers— ~>— 

“RED SENTRY” sacs 


Produce a regular profit the year ’round. The Famous Gasoline Produce a regular profit the year round. 
Storage Outfit 


Write today. Cut No. 241 Write today. 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., ORBAN 


is Seti gnc, nares ap : ins 
es Cc ACTURERS OF OILS epresentatives Everywhere 
es in All Centers STORAGE DEVICES P ry 
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The Sharon No. 23 Garage Set—Universal 


to the inside or outside of the building, to right or left hand doors, to openings of any 
width and as easily applied to the old doors as the new 





Permanently 
Prevents Sagging 


Brings the sagged 
door up into place. 
Seals the doors 
into the casement 
and makes it 


Weathertight 


Takes the bind off 
the hinges so the 
doors open and 
close almost 
Automatically 
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Write for complete 
description Patents Pending 


SHARON HARDWARE CO., Sharon, Pa. 


The Sharon No. 23 can be used with any 1%” flat barn track 


























Paents Pending 








ORDER YOUR STOCK NOW of 
Acme Running Board Mats 


PACKED ONE TO A CARTON WITH SPRINGS 





An Absolute Necessity For Ford Cars 


THE HANDY 


Horn Push Button and Holder 


ne Horn push button on the FORD is located 


See sE Sh ses 





MADE ENTIRELY OF GALVANIZED STEEL 
SAME CONSTRUCTION AS ACME DOOR MATS 


TWO SIZES 
14% 9%" 
84 x 1444” 

Held by Springs 
as shown at “A” 
and “B.” Easily 
attached. 

Write for catalog today 


Acme Steel Goods Co., M’f’rs 


Office and Works: 
2834-40 Ar Archer Avenue, Chicago 
ranch: Southern Branch: 
151 Ps se N. Y. City 10-14 Tift St., Atlanta, Ga. 
San F pandiones 311 California Street 
M.E.CANFIELDCO. ACME STEEL GOODSOF CANADA, Led. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Montreal, Que. 








in a decidedly awkward place—on the steering 
column. To reach it one must put the arm either 
through or around the wheel. It’s not only unhandy 
—it’s unsafe. The HANDY horn push button and 
holder is placed where it rightfully belongs—on top 
of the steering column in the center of the steering 
wheel. 

Every FORD owner wants this necessity as soon 
as he sees it. When he gets it he'll be proud of it. 
He cannot afford to be without it. 

Come complete and can be attached in five minutes. 


Manufactured by 
50 The Francis-Rand Company 
Cleveland Ohio 
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Watch a — Goodrich 
Out for : Lockswitch 
Cop 


The Lock That Always 
: Stops the Ford Thief 


: The Way —because it cannot be unlocked, unscrewed, 
No. 1914 picked or bridged. 


GRIFFIN Garage Door Holder It is theft-proof because the Yale lock is 


Sas s necessary to hold open as the bolt to hold unconquerable. Its key cannot be dupli- 
bh The mere sight of it enables one to see at a -ated 
ha, its great value. c a 

door swing- the new and mod im- “sates - : 

wa aut ie in the pier provements A... rope _ Cutting oft your motor automatically 

2 Sy and he gets them. So it locks your ignition box. Metal shutters 

aoe gee is when he builds his gar- cover up the screw heads that hold the 


rous. The old way of ee He wants the latest 
door open ts t Le ge ao improvements that add lockswitch in place—all in one turn. 
tory or practical. materially to his comfort 
Phe automobile owner and convenience—and he 
or buyer nowadays wants gets them. 
Made in U. S. A. 


THE GRIFFIN MANUFACTURING CO. ood rich 


% ry 17 E. Lake St. 
30 Warren St» = Erie, Penna. —* 





with CYALE ) cock 





EGE Bh LEYS- ao ; 
You can’t forget to lock your Ford. No 
combination to remember—or forget. 


It means positive protectron—at all times 
STANDARD OF Ae —and perpetual insurance at little cost. 
Internationally advertised—sold the world 


METHOD OF HANDLING HAZARDOUS LIQUIDS over. 


You will find in this new system dis- : 

tinct advantages over all other methods. a DEALERS: Protect your customers against 
Does away entirely with the old rack theft. Cali their attention to the GOOD- 
and pinion. Accuracy of measurement , RICH LOCKSWITCH with Yale Lock—the 
absolutely assured. Large contact sur- easiest selling, biggest money making acces- 
faces completely enclosed and protected , 
from dust. Volume can neither be in- sory for Ford cars on the market. A hand- 
creased nor decreased through negli- some demonstrating stand (as iliustrated 
gence or design. above), suitable for counter, wall or window 
Storage and pumping systems for stores, display, is yours—free—with your.initial order 
factories, calvanie. public and private . a 

Garages; all embodying the features that for a dozen locks. Order from any good 


make the Shotwell the standard of ac jobber or write direct 
curacy; never more, never less. 


Prompt Deliveries 


Write for Catalogue Goodrich-Lenhart 


Shotwell Pump & Tank Co, ; Manufacturing Company 


35 North ° < 
Alabama ; 423 Widener 


Street, : Building 
ACCESSIBLE FOOT indien- Philadelphia 


apolis, 
Located —— ABOVE 

the tank not inside. Ind. 
Rasy to get at through 
east iron man-hole box 


which is part of equip- 

ment. Makes it easy to 50 

clean vues and — 

screen; does away wit Co 

old, troublesome and ex- mplete 
pensive method. An EX- 


CLUSIVE Shotwell fea: $4.50 in Canada 
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Adams ake Top Holder me. 
“Stops the rattle—saves & @) N V a R he E 
your top’”’ eg ee 


Neatest — Quickest — Strongest ( . Fe] PI ry 
Dealers everywhere will find a eb : LA; * 
ready sale for this best of all Top i - 


sf r 
Holders. An ornament to any car. nt ” bi y 
No unsightly projecting arms, nor op Se 
Can be installed . ‘ Ad 


dangling straps. 


in two minutes, and operates | ray 1 ¥ 
quicker than any other. / Nids s 
Two sizes—% in. holes for small 4h 
cars, % in. for large ones. 

Price, $2.00 per pair)] 


siaiipiincabiiaidlastaali ‘GOOD AS WHEAT” 


ROCK ISLAND MFG. CO., Dept. B, Rock Island, Il. 

















Require Spring Oilers OILS 
om oo ee oa li 
that's easily” attached. 4 stops G isa EAS E s Qua ity 


the squeaks, works out 


3,500,000 Cars HARRIS se wae 


rust and makes the car run 


better. Our Harris Gasoline Engine 
Universal Spring Oiler Cylinder Oil 


Price 2 h : 
is selling Hike eaanet* to s Made in Four G ades 
car owners. Made in two Light — Medium — Heavy — Extra Heavy 


sizes: 1%” and 2”. We are 
turning over all orders to For Your Customers Who Own 


seubers and Dealers solling Motor Cars—Motor Boats—Motor Cycles 
our goods, rite for prices. 

A LITTLE GOES A LONG WAY 
——_-° AND EVERY DROP COUNTS 


IMPROVED GAUGE MFG. CO. A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 326 So. Water St., Providence, R. I. 
Branch—CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“A DOLLAR WELL SPENT” 


—said a large hardware manufacturing firm in central Ohio regard- 
ing a “Help Want” advertisement they inserted a short time ago in 


THE EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
of HARDWARE AGE 


Their ad called for a man of experience and 
ability. Applications were received from high 
grade men from all parts of the country most 
of whom had positions. This, mind you, from 
an initial expenditure of $1.00 the cost of the ad. 








The Employment Exchange is producing 
results like this because it receives the attention 
of thousands of wide-awake hardware merchants, manufacturers, salesmen, etc. 


who read HARDWARE AGE every week. 


If you have an opportunity to offer or a want to satisfy, make use of this depart- 
ment. Write for further information. 


HARDWARE AGE 239 West 39th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Marine De Luxe Invisible SPting Comp. Ben. 
No. 299 ed Short Pat. Marine Ratchet 


BOWEN MFG. CO. 


AUBURN, N. Y. Write for full 
Spring Lock CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION j . information. 


9 8 5 g § A 2 i Ask for 


a le 
Ratchet 














et yy Style 8 
«fon “B’O.c. « A 4 "%, Cc. 0.0. “K’ a Ay C. "D.C, 30.0. Wing Top Catalogue | 




















UNIVERSAL Push Button 
Guaranteed 


. » 
—tatire top moves To Stick! 
—eontact secured 
Sotestiy. Geentest Every Locktite Tire Patch out- 
ogee bet. ’ fit you sell is backed by our guar- 
tons. anty—it’s guaranteed never to 

Used for desks, leak, pull loose or burn off. And 
door bells, electric the wonderful results it is giving 


auto horns — any to motorists is creating a wide- 


place where a — spread demand. 


have need a ae a 
push button. Beau- 


tifully finished in black, white, oak or mahogany. Adopted ITE 
by leading auto manufacturers as standard equipment. Cut Is 
exact size. Rapid seller at the 


GARFORD MFG. CO. TIRE PATCH 


Elyria, Ohio U. Ss. A. Economical, too The dollar outfit, 


for instance, contains enough to make 

150 puncture repairs. It’s the original 

canvas-back patch. Used for any size 

cut or tear—no tools or heat necessary 
Four sizes: $1.50, $1.00, 50c 

and garage size. Liberal dealer's 


° proposition which we want to ex- 
Electric Row Boat Motor Hain to you. Weite today 

Make your Row Boat an Electric Locktite Patch Company 
Launch. Buy a Jewel Detachable 
Row Boat Motor run by electricity. SS Seovws Anuimee 
No odor or dangerous gasoline. Sim- ae ———— 
ple, noiseless and powerful 
Attaches to any Row Boat and 
runs on two six volt Batteries. 
This is our Sth successful sea 
son. 


Open Window Battery 


Look inside your storage battery through the patented open 

window. See condition of plates and height of electrolyte 

If you need a new outeenblle starting Battery buy a Jewel 
save money. 6-60 Special $8.50 


MOTORCYCLE ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM 

The Jewel Generator Motorcycle Storage Battery and complete 

lighting system is in great demand. Agents wanted, 
Write for prices and Catalog MB. 


JEWEL ELECTRIC COMPANY -_ 112N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 


























Barnes’ } castline BANTAM 


Pump Panel Running Board Mat 


is a splendid pomp for private gar- 
ages. It has brass cylinder, safety 
locking device, brass plunger and 
requires no priming. It is always 
clear of gasoline when not in “actual 
use. 

There is a big demand for a pump 
of this kind. It is something that 
every owner of an automobile i 
wants. 


Write for prices. Enameled Steel Frame fastened ~ a —_— 
stiff rocos at secure 3 place. 

THE ee co. Eevahauie smear dar cleontont "Keeps car clean. 
MANSFIELD Street OHIO pe antl ca aan by slipping. Packed in cartons 
Biarietugeegers aot ower Cox | | TYLER MFG. CO-. 64 Poor] Siren, Boston, Mas 


“ig. 1020 
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No. 44-B. 


Light Weight Adze 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


Quick sales is what counts with you. 
This adze will be one of your best sellers 
and there is a good profit, too. 


Your customers all know White Adze. 
We are 80 years old this year. Send 
today for our New Catalogue. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO. 


125 Columbia St. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Wf Uf hy l Yi, Wy) 
CLL Ms sss 








No. 6735 


Highly Polished Brass 
for % inch Rods 


No. 6735 
For Single Rod 


No. 6734 
For Double Rods 


No. 6733 
For Triple Rods 
Prices on Application 
BERBECKER & ROWLAND 
MFG. CO. 
Waterville, Conn. 


JULIUS BERBECKER & 
SONS CO. 
208 North Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MORE PROFITS 
FROM ait samplate mana: 
SASH eecitiiat ad sven 
COR 








than other manufacturers. 

This is a broad statement 
to make—prove it by a 
trial order. 

“ALBA” brand, a ster- 
ling, high grade, unspotted 
cord, free from imperfec- 
tions and, by actual test, 
proven to be as durable as 
other brands that cost more. 

“STAR” brand, a more 
popular grade; our second 
quality but equal in 
strength and durability to 
many so-called “first qual- 
ity’ brands. 

Won't fray, break or 
catch in pulley. 

Let us tell you more 
about our line and prices. 
A postal brings full infor- 
mation. 


ESTES MILLS 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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Which Flod Would 
ou Rather Carry? 


If you had to haul mortar for a living 
you certainly wouldn’t want to carry a hod 
that dripped water all over your shoulder. 


You would choose a Never Drip Steel 
Hod with its one-piece ends. You would 
go whistling on your way while the other 
fellow sulked, 


There are lots of hod carriers in your 
town who are bearing the discomforts of 
carrying leaky hods simply because they 
— not been shown the sensible and better 

ind. 


This open field of profit is yours for the 
asking. Write us at once for details. 


a 


Che Cleveland Wire Spring Co 


Cleveland xe 
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(Patented) 


THE CHAMPION 







This handsome hinge of few parts has 
the “call,” and deserves it. 

The entire weight of the door rests on 
a ball bearing and allows the door to 
swing freely and easily without jar or 
noise. 


And all a carpenter has to do to attach 
this hinge, is, simply saw out a rectan- 
gular piece at the bottom corner of the 
door and make a slight mortise for the 
strap ends of the hinge. No wonder 
it sells. 


Send for our Catalog of Profitable 
Hardware Specialties. 


GENEVA, OHIO 















nae Floor Hinge 



















The Champion Hardware Co. 








/ | | | ee an) i 
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aes 


INVISIBLE | 
HINGES 


are made in numerous 
sizes and vary in con 
struction to suit each 
particular requirement 
for an invisible Hinge 


oe 
Hardware Dealers 

who carry this line do not limit their sales 

and profits but meet the requirements of all 

classes of mechanics, carpenters, builders, 


architects, owners, etc. 
Write for Catalogue H 


It is interesting and in«tructive and contains the 
key to more profit and larger sales. 


SOSS MANUFACTURING CO. 
435-443 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO— 160 North Fifth Ave 
SAN FRANCISCO—164 Hansford Bidg 
LUS ANGELES—-224 Central Bidg 
=— MINNEAPOLIS—3416 2nd Ave., South. 
= DETROIT—922 David Whitney Bidg. 
= q CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: 








J. E. Beauchamp & Co., Montreal, Canada. 
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of Good Tools 


A Good Catalogue 








“Barre” 
best tool steel, carefully hardened and finely 


finished. They are universally favored by 
workmen because of their practical shape and 
durability. If there are Stone Workers in your 
vicinity, send for Catalogue Number Five. 


TROW & HOLDEN CO. 


Barre, Vermont 


Stone Working Tools and Supplies 


es 5 Sales Agents, The Tool Company, 
58 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agents, Eccles & Smith Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Calif., Portland, Ore. 





stone working tools are made of the 
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DOUBLE ACTING 
SPRING BUTT HINGES 


have the weight-sup- 
porting bearings cor- 
rectly located to 
liberate the action of 
the springs, reducing 
breakage and increas- 
ing spring power, 
preventing unequal 
wear of the barrels, 
and giving practically 
unlimited durability. 


Bommer Floor Surface Spring Hinge 


Has Release and Holdback Features and 
Ball Bearing and Alignment Device 


Suitable for either double-acting or single-acting doors 





[he most durable hinge of its type; holds the door 
open when swung to 90 degrees. The spring-action can 

be entirely released so door will swing free, with- 
out spring-action, by inserting a wire nail (when 
the door is open) into a hole provided in the side 
plates. The spring- 
action can be restored 
by withdrawing the 
nail. 


BOMMER BROTHERS, Mfrs., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Headquarters for CHAIN 


Here shown are but a few of the many dif- 
ferent kinds of chain we make. Al! our Chains 
are made of A-1 stock by Automatic Machin- 
ery and are therefore uniform and of the best 
quality. The capacity of our chain plant is 
30 Miles of Chain per Day. Send for Catalog 
and Trade Prices. 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. U. S. A. 
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Highest Quality 
REASONABLE PRICES 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
PROFITABLE SALES 


UNION 
sina oe | 


Tart MASS.U.S: 


Whitaker-Glessner 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The best the market affords in 


Billets, Slabs, 
Sheet Bars, 
Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Black 
& Galvanized 
Sheets, and 
Formed Roof- 
ings. 


ya 


Successors to 
Union Caliper Co. 
Bates Mfg. Co. 
Tool Business of Hill Standard Mfg. Co. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
CALIPERS, me kde. ENCHES, 
NTER PUNCHES, 


NAIL S 
TEMPERED STEEL nuLn, atieabiie 
A TIee UAR 
HACK SAW FRAMES KEY SEAT RULE LOCKS. 
THREAD GAUGES, THICKNESS GAUGES. 
Complete Line of Tool Holders fer 
Turning, Planing, Boring, Shaping, Slot 4 
Cutting, Threading, Key Seating, eo “= Onoers, 
Machine Vises and Screw Machine Products. 


Selling Te & Dunn & Co., T4- 4“ ‘omeeed at., 
. ¥. City; 84 N. Clinton 8t., Chicago 


Address all communications 
to our Sales Department. 


WHEELING, W.VA. 


Srl MINIMA 














Sil M0000 








prevent errors and save time. The foot numbers are in the most con- 
venient position, for both horizontal and vertical measuring. 

Other exclusive features, such as KECO finish (to guard against 
rusting), Patent Adjustable Centers, etc., insure satisfied customers for 
the dealer handling K & E Tapes. 

Ask for our Trade Price-List of Measuring Tapes No. H 1398. 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton — General Office and Factories, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
CHICAGO T. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
516-20 S. Dearborn St. 817 Locust St 48-50 Second St. 5 Notre Dame St. W. 


Drawing Materials, Mathematical and Surveying Instruments Measuring Tapes 





WHITTTTIW\\A\S 
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“YANKEE” VISE No. 1993 
with Detachable SWIVEL BASE 


Quickly detached from swivel base by the turn of a set screw, and being 
accurately machined all over can be used in any position as a jig for 
special work on drill press, shaper, etc. 





Holds work rigid on any 
angle with use of the 
special grooved block. 


The swivel base is easily and firmly locked and released in any position 
by a short movement of lever at the side. 
An entirely new feature in vises quickly appreciated by Tool Makers, 
Machinists, Electricians, Amateurs, and all users of high grade labor- 
saving tools. Your jobber will supply you. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Porter's 


“New Easy” 


BOLT 
CLrrens 


Hardware dealers will 
find a big sale for these 
Bolt Clippers. 


THE MATERIAL 


used in the manufacture of our 
wrenches is the best that can be 
obtained. All steel parts with the 
While made primarily 
to trim carriage makers’ 
bolts and rivets, they are 
now used in almost every 
metal-working trade. 


exception of the springs are forged 
in our own plant, every piece pass- 
ing a rigid inspection before ad- 


vancing to the next operation. 


All parts interchangeable — all 
made to fit perfectly. They are hand 
tools with power tool efficiency. A 
size for every need. Liberal profit. 


= F.E. WELLS & SON CO. 
= Greenfield, Mass., U. S. A, 


MM 


Send for Booklet and Discounts. 


H. K. Porter 


EVERETT MASS. 














FOR AN ENDURANCE TEST 


The Shelby “CHIEF” Double Acting Ball 


Bearing Surface Floor Hinge 


loaded with a heavy door was hitched to a machine. The machine swung 
it back and forth 23 times per minute, 1380 times per hour. This driving 
pace was kept up until the door had swung enough times to admit 1,560,000 
people,—one at a 
time. When un- 
: hitched, it was not 
a lifeless, grinding, worn out hinge as any one would expect. 
It was still working quietly and performing the duties of a 


first-class floor hinge. 

1,560,000 times was enough. Enough to show us, and if you could be 
at our factory 10 minutes, we could prove to you our statement, that 
the Shelby Chief is the cheapest floor hinge on the market if quality 
and efficiency are considered. 


We stand back of every genuine Shelby Chief you sell. Ask for Catalog and prices. 


The Shelby Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, 0. 
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Parker's Sant Pipe Vise 


You can’t sell a more convenient, stronger, or more serv- 
iceable vise for pipe work. This one has a Patented Expansion 
Ring Swivel, operated from side of vise, handy to the work. 
A great improvement. 

Made also with Parker’s Patented Solid Steel Bar running 
entire length of side. This feature gives greatest possible 
strength and makes the slide practically unbreakable. Has 
Semi-Steel Castings. The Steel Faces are milled, correctly 
fitted to jaws and renewable. Three popular sizes. All good 
sellers. Liberal profit. Send for Vise Catalog No. 5. 


The Charles Parker Company 


N. Y. Salesroom, 32 Warren St. Factories, Meriden, Conn. 
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Worth Having! 


All dealers should sell 


“STERLING” 
HACK BOLTS NUTS RIVETS WASHER 5 
SA W Picks Mattocks and Grub Hoes 
BLADES Crowbars Wedges Forgings 


= P : * Telegraph and Telephone Pole Li n 
is trade mark on a Hack Saw Blade 

indicates real value. This can be testified to Hardware 
by many thousands of users in the past 
eighteen years. 


Wagon Hardware 


It is a good blade. If you are looking for 
a blade of this kind you need look no fur- 
ther. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Wks. Oliver Iron & Steel @. 


357 Seventh Street 
T Tse H,P. 
Buffalo, New York U.S.A. Pt S kaplisnad tab » 











GALVANIZED MALLEABLE 


BOAT HARDWARE 


We make our own castings—do our own galvanizing—handle everything from 


the pig iron to the finished product. 
u'll find our Folding Anchors, Row Locks, Boat Hooks, Belaying Pins, Boat 


Cleats and Clothes Line Hooks very good sellers. 
We stand behind everything we make with a guarantee which protects you 


Send for catalogue which shows our Complete Line. 


MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS CO., Branford, Conn. 
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“BOOST” YOUR SALES 


Here’s an outfit that will almost take the place of 
an extra clerk—and the cost is surprisingly low— 


A dozen fine screw drivers—four 4-inch, four 5-inch, four 
6-inch—in an attractive, well made, hardwood display stand. 

This “Silent Salesman” is handsome enough to sell ordinary 
screwdrivers “on sight,” and the Reliance driver is far from 
ordinary—it is extra good. 

Rubberoid handle, nickel-plated ferrule and a blade tempered 
like a sword. 

If your jobber does not handle them. write us. 


THE BRIDGEPORT HARDWARE MFG. CORP. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





No. 35 Assortment 
Reliance Screw Drivers 














EVERY MAN IS 
A PROSPECT 


“Morse’”’ Bit Stock Drills 


They will bore clean holes through 
wood and are not stopped by nails. 
Put up in neat convenient boxes. 


Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company 
New Bedford 











7” ‘rattle on noisy 
buggy shafts—and 


V decidedly pro-rattle at 


your cash drawer. 


4 and they're the 


\, goods that your trade knows, « 
., Ask your Jobber. 


», FERNALD MFG. CO. | 


-,, Mert Hes, Pe 


are ARE MADE OF SOLID CRUCIBLE STEEL 


SS The David Maydole Hammer Co.. Norwich. NY..US.A. 








































requirements. 


and your stock should be complete. 


CHICAGO 





































REPAIRKIT FOR FORDS, No. 675 


Show It to a 
Ford Owner 


He'll appreciate the convenience 
of this Mossberg specialty — the 
“675 Kit.” 

lhe wrenches are the ones he 
needs and they'll always be where 
he can find them. 

Other Mossberg specialties equal- 
ly interesting. Ask your jobber 
about them. 


Frank Mossberg Co. 


ATTLEBORO 








HARDWARE AGE 

‘TRADE 

CHIC 

SPRING HINGES 
REPUTATION 


The Chicago “Triplex” Spring Hinges have characteristic features of 
recognized merit, handsome in appearance and dependable for the most severe 


Chicago Spring Bult Company. 


Send for Catalogue H 32 
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OEE. LORE TEE LEN POI SC: agammrmay 


This article has a reputation and selling force which commands the trade, 


NEW YORK 


) 


Most Serviceable 
Screw Driver Made 


It is absolutely shock-proof 
(breaking point 10,000 volts). 
Electricians and automobile men 
know what that means and the 
advantages without further com- 
ment. 








This driver is 
not merely a 
shock - proof 
novelty; it is 
the strongest 
for general work 
and has the best 
grip of any 
driver made. 







Patented 
Nov. 28, 1916 






Stands up under the 
hardest usage without 
damage in any way. 
Hammer, pry, use as 
a cold chisel, or as a 
regular driver, you 
can’t wear it out—lasts 
a life time. 


Won't roll off bench. 


Jobbers and Dealers 


Here is a brand new screw 
driver, just patented last No- 
vember. Write today for our 
special proposition. 


M. B. Tool Company 


Providence, R. I. 























eo 


Augers and Bits 





2, Pepet SOG 


Stock that Moves 
and Pays 


SNELL’S Augers and Bits 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND TERMS 
All Sizes, Kinds and Styles of 


SNELL MFG. CO. 
FISKDALE, MASS. 
Selling Agents: JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO., 113 Chambers Street, New York 
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STANLEY JOINT FASTENERS 


FOR MAKING STRONG 
AND TIGHT JOINTS 
IN WOOD WORK 
PACKED TO MEET DEMANDS 


100 to box. 500 and 1000 to box. 
And in bulk 








|STANLEY' WORKS 


| ey Rat Lo No. 3315, Saw Edge York Chicago 
See page 123 Parallel Corrugations 100 Lafayette Street 73 E. Lake Street 











Iron Grindstone Frames 


Especially salable to manufacturers, farmers 
and carpenters. Made of best quality cast iron 
with babbitt lined bearings, adjustable tool rests, 
truing attachments and water guards. In four 
styles for stones from 14 to 42 inches in diameter. 


Get full particulars from Catalog 31 


ATHOL MACHINE CO., ‘vass” 

















Give Me a Taylor Compass Quick: A ai! © 


This customer is a!l equipped for his trin—fishing, hunting, camping, canoe- 
ing, motorboating, automobiling, ete—But he forgot to buy a 


Toplor (“ie") Compass 


Can you supply him? If you don’t somebody will. He knows he can't read his 
map without a Compass. He simply “must have one.’ 
Order a Sample Assortment 
The assortment consists of eight different compasses selling from $1.00 to $3.00 each, 
fitted in velvet-lined, easel-back tray, 8” x 714” for either show case, counter or window 
display. The selling price of the compasses is $16.00. 
Write for Trade Discounts 


Taylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 


Makers of Scientific Instruments of Superiority 














4 is more sure than your own 
No Contagion belief that you can turn out 
high grade merchandise. Put that belief into your ad- 
vertisement in Hardware Age, and our readers will not 
fail to “catch” it. Right there is the beginning of 
business for you. 


HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th St., New York City 
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BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS 


M4 Re. 








ESTABLISHED 1863 Py 
Twelve Medals of 
Award at 


INTERNATIONAL 





INCORPORATED 185 
Special Grand Prize 
GOLD MEDAL 
Atlanta, 1895 












Expositions 


Copy of Catalogue will be sent free to any interested File User upon application 


G. & H. BARNETT COMPANY Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by Nicholson File Co. 


American 
Self-Oiling 


Grinders 


COST NO MORE THAN 
ORDINARY GRINDERS 











u 

whee 
staes and cinases. 
wd Sise, 6 ae 11° 


This Is No Free Offer 


It is but another evidence of J. H 
Williams & Co.'s policy to make your 
display and sale of Williams’ Wrenches 
attractive and profitable. We shall be 
well paid for the board in the increased 
business we acguire through your use of 
it. and in the added satisfaction it affords 
you and your trade, 


You Buy the Wrenches 


a carefully selected assortment that pro- 
vides the widest range of usefulness 
Their finish and physical qualities are 
unexcelled and they enjoy a larger con 
sumer demand among mechanics than all 
others combined. 





We expend our advertising appropria- 

















SILENT tion to introduce tool buyers to your store SILENT Ord bber* 
and we expend our payroll to make,them er From Your oO 
SALESMAN your regular customers SALESMAN 
(rmenreee winter datetime | BY WRITE FOR DEALERS 
6 pines and classes. ype a d card, con H 16 sises and o .. 
bee Wrenches of each size, 22 sizes and Kosei over ait, Be SPECIAL DISPLAY OFFER 
assortments 


classes, with an over all length of go” 


AMERICAN GRINDER MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO. C. N. & F. W. JONAS 
113 Chambers St, New York, City N.Y. RiaKe Bidg., Sen Pranciess 











BIFURCATED RIVETS TUBULAK RIVETS 


Eighteen Eighty-four 


ae eis 3 " 


Established r 
me Main Offiee and Factory _ 
JUDSON L. THOMSON MFG. CO. f } 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


| | | Bifurcated and Tubular Rivets, Metal Specialties and Rivet Setting Machines 


ORNAMENTAL SPOTS Write for Catalog and Prices OUTSIDE PRONG RIVETS 
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Give Them 


Phenix Quality 


In Screen Hangers 
and Fasteners 





Show your customers the line of 
Window Screen hardware that saves 20 
tronble and mishaps. Phenix Screen 
Haugers and Fasteners are simplest, handi- E 
est, easiest applied, most efficient—that’s 
why they sell beat. New improvements put 
them in a class of their own. 

Write to-day for catalog showing full 
Phenix line, including the only non-rusting 
loose joint hinge made, and the one best 
fastener for sement or cellar window 
screens and porch enclosures. Samples free. 


Pisenie Mfg. Co., Miiwaukee Wis 
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PREPAREDNESS Are you ready to 


answer the call for 
HORSE SHOE BRAND 





Every wringer 
m a pb ufactured 
by us is fur- 
nished with a 
warranty tag 
Which bears 
our name and 
the time of g 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. x..P 98 Suey 











Bells and Toys 


Hand, Door, Cow, Team, House, 
Call, Tea, Sleigh Bells, etc. 


Sterling Toy Builder 


the new construction toy; also 
a large line of Iron and Floor 
Toys. 

Send for catalogue and 
prices. 


The N. N. Hill Brass Co. 


East Hampton, Conn. 








This is an entirely new 
feature found exclusivey in 
the Modern LEE As the 
fibre wears shorter, simply 
cut out the seams, all if 
desired, and you still have an 
elastic broom, giving your 
customers double service over 
the old style broom made 
with wire. This improved, 
patented feature rapidly in- 
creases broom sales For 
interesting details write. 


LEE BROOM & DUSTER CO. 


Lincoln Nebraska 











Padlocks 


That will give satisfac- 
tion to your customers. 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENTS 


Better look up your 
stock and write us for 
prices. 


EXCELSIOR LOCK CO., Lancaster, Pa- 


When the Trunk 


Comes Down 
From the Attic 


in preparation for the summer vaca- 
tion trip—that’s your cue for enter- 
ing upon the scene with Acme Ball 
Bearing Trunk Casters. 

They are combination casters and 
knee braces and can be fastened se- 
curely by five No. 9 rivets either to 

metal or wood bet- 
toms, no slat required. 


The Schatz Mfg. Co. 
Poughkeepsie; New York 
Agents 
J.C. McCarty & Co., 29 Murray St., N. Y. 











The Lady Torrington Vacuum Cleaner 


is being 
advertised 
to millions 


All inquiries 
are turned 
over to our 
dealers 


Write for 
quotations 


NATIONAL 
SWEEPER Co. 


57 NORWOOD ST., TORRINGTON, CONN, 











“Universal” Shoe Cleaner 


Made of heavy cast-iron, finished in baked enamel. 
Brushes are made Reversible, giving long life, and easily 
and cheaply renewed. Packed one dozen in heavy, corru- 
gated box. Write for catalogue and price; also of Cobbler 
Outfits, Shoe Lasts and Stands, Shoe Hammers, Corn 
Shellers, Grist Mills, etc. 


The Root-Heath Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Ohio 


N. Y¥. Office: 90-92 W. Broadway. D. N. Winner, Mgr. 
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Hardware Agents Wanted 


We manufacture everything from 
dependable hand fire extinguishers to 
large chemical engines and chemical 
tanks for fire department service. 


There’s good profit in 

being our agent. 
We carry the 
stock. Write 
us for cata- 
log and spe- 
cial hardware 
discounts. 


0. J. Childs Co., Utica, N.Y. 
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Good Sellers 


A good scale must always be accurate and serviceabl: 
that’s why they are good sellers. Jacobs Brothers scales 
are good scales, and consequently good sellers. Write 

for our catalog and kee; 
them in stock, 


The 
Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 
78 Warren St., N.Y. C 








HARDWARE JOBBERS 


The “SUPERIOR” Balers have many 
points of superiority over all other Balers, 
which are easily shown in our illustrated 
circular. 
The No. 30 “SUPERIOR” Baler is the 
Baler to order, for it is the merchant's 
favorite size, most economical Baler in 
the use of wire, is built the proper height 
for the ease and convenience of the oper- 
ator, has ‘‘U’’ shaped compression clamp 
encircling entire Baler and contains more 
baling space than Balers sold at higher 
prices The large capacity in which we 
manufacture the Balers enables us to give 
such good quality for the money. The 
above statements are verified by thousands 
and thousands of satisfied customers. 
Order from your jobber, or if he is unable 
to supply you write us for name of job- 
ber who can supply you and information 
regarding service bulletin as to how to obtain highest prices for 


baled paper. 
G. WENZELMANN 


Prop. Galesburg Paper Press Factory, Drawer 49, Galesburg, Ill. 


UP-AND-DOWN 
IN-AND-OUT 
DOWN-AND-UP 


ADJUSTABLE 
TELEPHONE 
BRACKETS 


ADD TOYOURSALES /4/ ny * 
STOCK THESE NOW <= 


Big Discounts \ 


EFFECTIVE SALES HELPS 


State and 64th Sts. 
CHICAGO 











The 


Improved 
“Gem 
Scriber’ 


Patented 
June 12, 1906. 


The handiest tool a carpenter has in 
his kit. 

He uses it almost constantly. 

Mr. Dealer—Have you any in stock? 
If not, better get in touch with your 
jobber, or write us direct. 


F. BRAIS & COMPANY 


1349 E. 90th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Bestrac 
Sells Whips 


It holds from % to 1% gross of whips and dis- 
plays them so prominently that customers can’t help 
noticing them. It’s made right—holds the whips by 
the pointe and keeps them perfectly straight—just 
as they come from the factory. The whips can’t fall 
out—they are always right before people’s eyes. 
‘‘Seeing is buying!’’ The 

Best Portable Revolving 
WHIPRACK and DISPLAY STAND 
has proven time and again that ‘‘whips so well dis- 
played are half sold.”’ It also has a revolving shelf 
for displaying oils, grease, soap, dressings, powders. 
linaments, gall cure, combs, brushes, etc. It is 
enameled black and attractively painted with Gilt 
Trimmings. Made entirely of steel and iron, bolted 
and clamped together. Will never wear out. Ad- 

justable from 8 ft. to 9 ft. 10 ins. high. 
Weight, boxed. 145 Ibs. Write us for 
Catalogue D. 
Sold by Jobbers everywhere. 
JOHN H. BEST & SONS 
Galva, lilinois, U. S. A. 

















“ In Great Demand 
at Housecleaning Time 


This attractive ‘Style L” 
mission finished wood cabinet 
contains 150—10¢ packets and 
retails for $15.00 

Cost only $10.00 
F. O. B. Phila. This includes 
window posters and a popular 
assortment of the world famous 


j Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Note the Superior Quality of their fine 
Tool-tempered Steel Points 
The Hanger Send for Free Samples and Dealers’ Discounts 
with the Twist Moore Pash-Pin Co., 116 Berkley St., Phila., Pa. 


Glass Heads 
Steel Points 








F you do not order 
ye of our Eclipse 
Nail Bins and one of 
our Eclipse Bolt Cases 
you will surely regret it. 


There is no other device 
ever invented so perfect 
in every particular. Try 
one of each. If you do 
not like it you can re- 
turn it, 


Send your order at 
once to 


Eclipse Mfg. Co. 


Welliston, O., U.S.A. 
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Corrugated 
Joint Fasteners 


The keen saw toothed 
edge means a quick job 
—and solid joint. The 
finish is of the well- 
known “Acme Quality.” 

Write for samples and 
prices. 


ACME STEEL GOODS COMPANY 


2840 ARCHER AVE., CHICAGO 
Atlanta, Ga. New York City San Francisco Montreal, Quebec 


Perfect Clinching Hose Couplings 


Patented finger con- 
struction prevents cutting of 
hose. The same applies to all 
Perfect Clinching Hose Menders. 


Lawn Sprinklers 


for sprinkling large areas 
Our goods make steady custom 
ers. Get our Catalog on tl 
profitable lines 


Sold through Hardware Jobbers. 


STUBER & KUCK CO. -:- Peoria, Ill. 


New York Office 154 Chambers St J. M. Sherwood, Mg 
San Francisco Office: Rialto Bidg., Wm r Horn Mg 








The Storm King 


Lantern 


WIND AND RAIN PROOF 
250 Candle Power 


Operates 15 hours on one quart of gaso- 
line or kerosene. Automatically cleaned ; 
cannot clog. Can be turned high or low. 
Will sta more rough usage than the 
ordinary lantern and has no wicks to 
trim, no chimneys to wash, no smoke, no 
amel] and no dirt. Just the thing for 
farmers, dairymen, shows, fairs, sports- 
men, motor boats, construction work, rail- 
roads, etc. 

The Storm King weighs 3% pounds net 
and is 14 inches high. Put up in single 
cartons. A sample will be sent on trial 
to any rated dealer. Order a sample. to- 
day. or send for further particulars. 


National Stamping & Electric Works 
416 S. Clinton Streec, Chicago 


Townsend Gave to the World 
The Ball-Bearing Lawn Mower 


Golf 
Mowers 


Horse 
Mowers 


Trimmers 


All other manufacturers now make Ball-Bear- 
ing Mowers for their best grade, but Town- 
send still leads in design, quality and finish. 


S.{P. TOWNSEND & CO., Orange, N. J. 














Far Better Than Traps 


Rat Corn exterminates them in 
a safe and sanitary manner. It 
turns rats and mice to stone. No 


Sure Death 
to Rats, 
Mice and 
Gophers oe, 


Good profits for hardware dealers in 
this new discovery. Write for prices. 


BOTANICAL MFG. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Quick-Set Steel 


Drive Posts 


These are some of the 
reasons why the de- 
mand for these posts 
is growing: Cost less 
than wood or con- 
crete, guaranteed for 
35 years, a few blows 
set them, adapted to 
any kind of wire fenc- 
ing, wire strung easily 
and quickly. 

It will pay you to 
handle these posts. 
They appeal to farm- 
ers and all property 
owners. Send for 
our catalog. It is free. 


Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. Y. 














Safety Fuse 


Ensign-Bickford is the ORIGINAL safety 
fuse—tested and tried by time and experience. 


The 
Ensign- 
Bickford 
Co. 


Simsbury, 
Conn.,U.S.A. 








W ell aelaliatee lLong | aelelitiitae 


"Ge & B' 


faite pioneer! brand of American 
nettings and wire cloths. 
house in ontinuous 
tor nearly a century 
THE GILBERT & BENNETT 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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WHO'S WHO 
IN THE HARDWARE FIELD 


A Classified List of the Products of Progressive Manufacturers 
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Abrasives 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. 
Cieveland Stove Co., Cl-veland, O. 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, 1Lil. 

Vaive Grinding 
Durkee-Atwood Co., 
Northwest’n Chem. Co., 


Minneapolis. 
Marietta,O. 


adhesive 
Non-slip, for Rugs 
Ferdinand & Oo., L + Boston. 


Adjusters 
Corbin, P. & F., pow Britain, Ct. 
lves Co., i. B., New Haven, Ct. 
Kussell & Krwin Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Ct. 


Agate Ware 
See Ware 


Asricultural Implement 
Gilson Co., Pt. Washington, Wis. 
Myers & bro. F. B., Ashland, O. 
siover Mfg. » Freeport, Lil. 


Air Compressors, Garage 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Lipman Air App. Co., Beloit, Wis. 
‘Naylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 

ester, ze 
1 s 
land, 


sie Compressor Co., Cleve- 


0. 


Air Pumps, Curb 
Black & Decker Mfg. Balti- 


more, Md. 
Lipman Air App. Oo., Beloit, Wis. 


Co., 


Aluminum Ware 
See are 


Ammunition 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, N. . 6. 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., B. L, 

Wilmington, Del. 
Peters Oartridge Co., 


Ctnsinaatt, 0. 
Remington Arms U. M. €. 
| 


vp.» Ne 


Supplee-Biddle ildwe. Co., Phila. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Ct. 


Angles. Channels and Tee 
jars, Gnivanized 

Harold McCalla Co., Phila., Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 1. 


Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chicago. 
Anti-Rattlers 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds. Co., Boston. 
Fernald Mfg. Co., North East, Pa. 


Anvils 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford. 
Rock Island Mfg. Co., Kock Is., Ill, 


Arbors 
Morse ‘'wist Drill! & Machine Oo., 
New Kedford, Mass, 


Arches, Vines 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Ashestos 
Sheet and Packing 
General Asbestos & Rubber Oo., 


So. Oarleston, 8. O. 
Johns-Manville Co., New York City. 
Raybestos Co., Bdgport, Ct. 


Thermoid Rub. Oo., Trenton, N. J. 
Augers and Auger Bits 
oe. Valley Mfg. Co., Centerbrook, 


evi Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, 


mn... Mfg. Ge., Wottasterd, Ct. 
Jennings & Go., Mey ep Be Se 


Jennings, R., ity. Co 


Chester, Ct. 


Lebanon Mach. Co., Lebanon, N. H. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Pugh, Job T.. Phila.. Pa. 

smith & Hemenway Co., Y. C. 


Snell Mfg. Oo., Fiskdale, Mass. 


Automobile Accessories and 

Supplies 

Adamson Mfg. Oo., BE. Palestine, O. 
Advance Auto Accens. Corp. ,Chicago. 
Allen Auto Spec. O ¢ Be 

Amazon Rubber o., ys ron, O. 

American Chain Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 

American Elec. Oo.. Chicago, Il. 

American Ever-Ready Wks., L. I 
City, N. Y. 


4 








Apex Electric Co., Chicago, 
Baker, Murray & Imprie, N. Y. 
Batavia Kubver Co., N. Y. C. 
Billings & Spencer, Hartford Ct. 


Biack & Decker Mfg. Co., Baiti- 
more, Md. 

Boston Woven Hose & Kubber Co., 
burton, Mass, 


Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bagport, Ct. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. 
Cassidy Co., Ed. A., N. Y. O. 
Chainolene Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Champion Spark Plug Co,, Toledo, 
° shic ago Eye Shield Co., Chicago. 
Jhicago Flex. Shaft Co. Chicagu. 
c hicago Solder Co., Chicago. 
Cincinnati Auto Spec. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Converse Rubber Shoe Co., N. Y. C. 
Crew Levick Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dayton Rub. & Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
Dixon Crucible Co., J., Jersey City, 





Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis. 
Dyer Co., G. H., Cambridge, Mass. 
Co., Wellsburg, 


Kagie Glass & Mfg. 
Ww. V 


> Va. 
Eclipse Mfg. Co., 
Edison Lamp Co., Harrison, N, 
Firestone Tire & Rub. Co., Akron, 0. 
Fisk Rub. Co., Chicopee F alls, Mass. 
Francis-Rand Co., Cleveland. 
Giarford Mfg. Co., Elyria, O 
Gemeo Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ind. 


Gibson & Hollister Mfg. Co., Boston. | 
Globe Shirt & Overail Co., Abing 
don, Ill. 


Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, O. 
Goodrich-Lenharat Mfg. Co., Phila. 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. Co., Akron, O. 
Halladay Co., L. P., Streator, HL 
Haney & Co., J. H., Hastings, Neb. 
Harris Oil Co., A. W., Providence, 
Hawthorne Mfg. Co., Bdgport, Ct. 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds. Co., Boston. 
Howe Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Imperial Bit & Snap Co., Racine, 

Wis. 
Co., Chicago. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. 
Connersville, 


indiana Lamp Co., 


nd. 
Senne Manville Co., N. Y. C. 
lipman Air Appliance Co., Beloit. 
McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, me 
Me«juay- Norris Mig. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
MacGregor Co., John, Boston, Mass. 
Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O. 
Marvel Acces. Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co. , Kent, 0. 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 
Miller Rubber Co., Akron, oO. 
Mossberg Co., F., Attleboro, Mass. 
Morgan Mfg. Co., Newport, R. I. 
—— & Co., A. KR., Mt. Vernon, 


Ry 
as Meter Co., L. 1. City, , 
National Lamp Wks., Clevel and, O. 
New Era Spring & Spec. Co., 
Detroit, Mich 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Brit- 
ain, , 
Northwestern Chem. Co., 
Pittsburgh Elec. Spec. 
burgh, Pa, 
ec Electric Co., Chicago. 
Auto Supply Co., Bloom- 


Bridgeport, Ct. 

, Poughkeepsie N.Y. 

Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 

Shaler, ©. A., Waupun, Wis. 

Shapleigh Hardware Co.. St. Louis. 

Shotwell Pump & Tank Co., In- 
dianavolis, Ind. 

Silvex Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 

Sparks-Withington Co., ackson, 
Mich 

Speco Mfg. Corp., N. Y. C. 

Stanwood Equipment Co., 

Stromberg Motor Dey. Co., Chicago. 

Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila. 

Thermoid Rub. Co., Trenton, N. J 

Tuthill Spring Co., Chicago, I. 

Tyler Mfg. Co., Boston. 

U. 8. Air Comp. Co., Cleveland. 

U. 8. Tire Co., N. Y. ©. 

Van Cleef Bros... Chicago, 1). 

Vosburgh Miniature Lamp Co., 
Orange. } 

Waleew Worcester, Inc., Worcester, 

s 

Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 

Warner-Lenz Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Whittier Sales Co., Chicago, Il. 

Boston. 


Wonder Mist Co., 
Worthington Co., Geo., Cleveland. 


Marietta,O. 
Co., Pitts- 


Rajah 

eld - * 
Raybestos Co., 
Schatz Mfg. Co 


Chicago. 


w. 


| Awls, Automatic Stitching 


Ax 
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Stewart-Skinner Worcester, Mass, 


Ill. 
Co., 


Freeport, 
Mfg. 


xes 

Arcade Mfg. Co., 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox 
Cleveland, O. 

Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis. 

White Co., L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Worthington Co. Geo., Cleveiand. 


Babbitt Metal 


Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 


Coal 
~ < Pump Co., Stamford, Ct. 


a... Bos & Mfg. Co., Ince., 


Troy, N. 
Osborne & Co. Newark, N. J. 


Balers 


Waste Paper 

Davenport Mfg. Co., Davenport. 

Galesburg Payer Press Factory, 
Galesburg, Lil. 

Grand Rapids Salvage Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Bands, Garden Hose 


Yerdon, Wm.. Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Barn Equipment 


hiunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Har 
vard, Ill. 
Bars 


Iron and Steel 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, IIL. 


Interstate Iron. & Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

—— Co., Harold, Philadelphia. 
Sa 

Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct. 

IKtussell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Ct. 

Barometers 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 

Rochester, Be 


as 
Cordley & Hayes, New York. 


Baskets 
Fibre 
Cordley & Hayes, New York. 
ire 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston. 
Darby & Sons Co., Inc., Phila. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
Parker Wire Goods Co... Worcester, 


Mass. 


Bathroom Fixtures 
American Ring Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


Parker Co., Chas., Meriden, Ct. 
Batteries 
Dry 
Amer. Carbon & Battery Co., E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 
Amer. Whe., i 4. 


Every-Ready 
City, N. Y. 
Beacon Elec. 
Johns-Manville Co.. 


Works N. Y. 
New York City. 


Novo Mfze. Co., New York City. 

Usona Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Electric 

Amer. Carbon & Battery Co., E. St. 
Louis Til. 

a Ever-Ready Wks., L. I. City, 

Beacon Elec, Works, N. Y. 


New York Cue. 
New York City. 


Novo Mfg. Co., 
Usona Mfg. Co., 


Bells 
Bicycle, Door, 
Hand tc. 

Hill Brass "Co., EB. 


Call, 
Hampton, Ct. 


Tea, 


Belt Dressing 
Jobbers Mfg. Co., Chicago, 11. 


Belts 
Automobile Fan 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
Haney & Co., J. H., Hoctings, Neb. 
Nathan Novelty Mfg. Co., N.Y. C 
Service Motor Supply Co. > Chicago. 


Belt Snfe 
Hyfield Mfg. Company, N. Y. C. 
Benches 
Laundry 
American Wringer Co., N. Y¥. C. 
Lovell Mfg. Co, Erie, Pa. 


+ sang g Training 
Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis. 
— Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 





Bevels 
Carpenter 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
dence, R. lL 
Chaypin- -Stephens Co., Pine Meadow, 


ct. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co., 
Britain, Ct, 


Provi 
New 


Bicycles 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, N. Y. vu. 
lyer Jobuson’s Arms & Cycle Wks., 

Fitchburg, Mass. 
nae Cycle Mfg. Co., 


Shapleigh Hdwe. Co., St. 
Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., 
Worthington Co., Geo., 


Reading, 


Lonis. 
Phila 
Cleveland. 


Binders 
Loose Leaf 
Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 
Bins, Nail 
Duluth Show Case Co., Duluth. 
Eclipse Mfg. Co., Weliston, o 
Heller & Co., W. C., Montpelier, 0. 
Warren: Mfg. Co., J. D., Chicago. 
Seed 
Eclipse Mfg. Co,., Wellston, 0. 
Bits 
Extension 


Conn. Valiey Mfg. Co., Centerbrook, 


Lebanon Mach. Co., Lebanon, N. H. 


Kussell, Jeunings Mtg. Co., Che» 
ter. Ct. 

Gimiet 

Deuse, J. 8., Chester, Ct. 

Sash, Pulley, Mortising 

Grand Rapids Hdw. Co., Grand 
Rapids, ich, 

Screw Driver 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., South- 
ington, Ct. : 

Stanley Rule & Level Co., New 
Britain, Ct. 

Track 

Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co. 
Akron, O. 

Blacklead 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Blades 

Hack Saw 

Atkins & Co., E. ©., Indianapolis. 

Diamond Saw & Stamping Co. 
Buffalo, N. 

Disston & Son, Henry, Phila., Pa. 


Simonds Mfg. Ge., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Smith & Hemenway Co. 0. 


Starrett Co., L. S., Athol, Mass. 
Safety Razor 

Factory Sales Co., N. Y. ©. 

Hyfield Mfg. Company. New York 


Penn, Inc., A. C.. New York City. 


Blanks, Key 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Oo., New 
Britain, Ct. 
Harrison & Co., N. Y. C. 
Blasting Supplies 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. 1. 
Wilmington, Del 
Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury Ct. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Laughlin Co., Thos., Portland, Me. 


Bobs, Plumb 
Dietzgen Co., Eugene, Chicago, ml. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain. 


st. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Tl. 
McCalla Co., Harold, Phila., Pa. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Bolts, Door Sliding ¥ 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, ct. 
Arcade Mfg. Co.. Freeport. Til. 
Rommer Rros., Brooklyn, N . 
Champion Hdwe. Co., Geneva 0 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago 
Corbin, & F., New Britain, Ct 
Griffin’ Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa 
Ives Co., H. B., New Haven. Ct. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co.. New 


Britain, 





a j Ct. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, 
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THE PEN DAR CONSUMER 


A NEW AND SAFE IDEA 


Made entirely of Galvanized 
Wire and Iron, almost inde- 
structible, used for BURN- 
ING WASTE PAPER and 
other combustible material; 
also a neat Basket for Waste 
Paper, Leaves, etc. The 
burning of any material or 
waste has a Cyclonic effect, 
as the open mesh allows of a 
perfect draft from all sides. 


Made in four (4) sizes. 


Send for description and 
prices. 


Pennsylvania Wire Works 
Edward Darby & Sons Co., Inc. 
235 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Perfect Clinching 
Hose Coupling 


Brass Body and Galvanized Steel Clamps. 
Complete in one article. The Lowest Priced 
Quality Coupling on the Market. Also fur- 
nished in all brass. It makes a Strong, Tight 
Job—as Neat as a Factory Inserted Coupling. 
i) ial Clamp Construction Prevents Cutting 

the Hose. 

Send for Catalogue of Hose Accessories. 


L. R. NELSON, PEORIA, ILL. 


Exclusive Licensee Under Patents. 








You Get the Biggest Return 


in all the desirable elements of Hose 
Service when you buy ‘‘YERDON’S’”’ 
CAST BRASS HOSE BANDS. 

Made of a Special RUST-PROOF, 
composition metal, exceptionally 
strong and durable, they hold the 
hose firmly with a double, all-round 
“‘grip’’ assuring a permanently tight 
connection. They can be used re- 
veatedly and will be right on the 
»> doing Efficient work long after 
others are scrapped and forgotten. 

ALL sizes for hose %” O. D. 
to the largest Suction Hose. Most 
satisfactory on automobile hose con- 
nections. Made in Fort Plain, U. 8. 
A. Used everywhere. Uneyualled by 


any. 

We solicit your stock orders. If 
you don’t know them write for sam- 
ples. Both Home and Foreign trade 
supplied. 


WILLIAM YERDON 
BOX 102 FORT PLAIN, N. Y. 





Save *: Cost of 
a New Auto Top 


Our new copyrighted system makes it practical for 
Hardware Dealers to sell Tops—Saving your customers 
money and make a good profit for yourselves. Our plan 
is simple and easily handled by any bright hardware 
clerk. 

Catalogue, samples and prices and full details by mail at 
once, 

SEAT COVERS—For all makes of cars. 

Get acquainted with our “STIK-TITE” method of re- 
placing Back Curtain Windows and repairing leaks and 
holes in Tops. 


Write for free Roof Patch to test for yourself. 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Company 
Dept. H-717 Cincinnati, Ohio 








Ask Your Jobber 


For Harness Snaps, Rope 
Snaps, Breast Chains, 
Horse and Cattle Ties, 
Halters, Wagon Jacks, 
Gate Hooks, etc. 


MADE BY 


Covert’s Saddlery Works 


INTERLAKEN, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Imperial Lawn Edge Trimmer 


Sells on sight. See how easy it works. 
Note the clean, even edge. No moving parts, 
Very durable. Price is right. Good profit. 
Most jobbers will supply you. 


IMPERIAL BIT AND SNAP CO. Racine, Wis. 


PATENTED JUNE 28, 1910 











Genuine NEY Haying Tools 


STANDARD FOR rosy YEARS 
THE COMPLETE LINE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


THE NEY MFG. CO. Canton, Ohio 











L, Pm 
SES. 
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Expansion Bulbs, Electri Silent Slide Piumbers’ 
Ankyra Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. American Ever eady Waew i. F. Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., American Chain Co., Badvyort, 
Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. City, N. Y¥. Waterville, Ct. Bridgeport Chain Co., Ba 
Parker Supply Co.. New York City Edison Lamp Co., Harrison, N. J. Universal Caster & Fdry. Co., Hatheway Mfg. Co.. Badg; rt, 
Star Expansion Bolt Co., N. Y. Gibson Co.. Indianapolis. Newark, N. J. Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Burp 
Stove Lux Mfg. Co.. Hoboken, N. J. Pump 
Amer. Screw Co., Providence. R. T National Lamp Wks., Cleveland Catchers, Grass Cleveland Galv. Wks. Co., ( leveland. 
Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain. Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., Hoyt Pump Co., Stamford, Ct. 
Tire Vosburgh Miniature Lamp Co., W. Philadelphia, Pa. ash 
American Screw Co., Providence, Orange, N. Y. Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co., Aurora, American Chain Co., Bogport, Ct 
y Bampere Bridgeport Chain Co., Bigport, Ct, 
Corbin Serew Corp.. New Britain. Auto Specialty Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn. Champion Hdwe. Co., Geneva, 0 
pence ows a oie Gemes Mia. Co., Milwaukes, Wis. gh a — Screw Corp., New Britain, 
Star Expansion Bolt Co.. N. ¥. C. Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 7 Hatheway Mfg. Co., Bdgport, Ct. 
Halladay Co.. L. P., Streator, TM. Door Corbin, P. & F.. New Britain, Ct 
Ress Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. a , wouty, Co... panes. ar 5 Ives Co., H. B., New Haven Ct 
H h i , Champion Hdwe. Co., Geneva, O- Morton, Thomas, New York . 
age ~g end Teen 39th Bute. Spring — Wrought Corbin, P. & Wes New Britain, Ct. Niagara Falls Metal Phe oe 
‘ New York City. ‘ — Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- Niagara Falls, N. i ” 
Loose Leaf Chieago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. Ct. . Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City shen Mfg. Co., Erle, Pa Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., South- Britain, Ct. 
. . ational Mfg. Co., Sterling, ‘Ti. ington, Ct. - Smith & Exge Mfg. ¢ Bridge- 
‘ Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New port. 
Boteipe. Vacuum Britain, Ct. Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
anders vents Ghee tanks Cabinet Hardware Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falis, Swing; also Porch 
Simplex Vacuom Mtg Co... Phila Allith-Prouty Co.. Danville, Til. lowa. American Chain Co., Bdgport, Ct. 
t f . Co.. . —— oan Howland Mfg. Co., Refrigerator » - che ee pgm Co., Bagport, Ct. 
aterville Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, ‘ ‘eve lane jalvanizing rks ve 
._~ Makiog Machinery N.Y Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- Corbin, P 4 F., New Britain, Ct. Cleveland, O. bes 
nman Mfg. Co,, Amsterdam, N. 2. ~.* i eeteatn: Ct Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, Pn mn yer i Coll 
Stanley s., New Britain, . lil. eveland Gal. ke. Co., Cleve- 
Box Straps & Strapping ; . . : 
Acme Steel Goods S 0 % "bi. "ako. =. Cages. Bird eS am Mfg. Co., New land 
Cary Mfg. Co.. Brooklyn. N. ‘ Lindemann & Co., O., N. Y. C. ‘ane Chair Seats, All Leather 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. PO en ny Danville, Ill. Economy Seat Co., Chicago. 


ca aR MI nee sea ener 


Box Openers Calipers Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct. 
Buffum Tool Co., Louisiana, Mo. Athol Mach. Co., Athol, Mass. ae vig A & Wiless “Ce., Sou: — agg 
i . > ° ington, . . 
Boxe 7 ge sitll, 6 . ha Mfg. ‘Co., Provl Russell . ‘i rwin Mfg. Co., New a — Bit & Snap Co., Racine, 
s 
Mall, Coin Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleve- Britain, Ct. McKinnon Dash Co,, Buffalo. N. ¥ 
¥ t Cc N 3rit land, O. Suit and Show Case ake “pe ‘ . ani . , 
wer 4 ct er ta ng Bae Starrett Co., L. S., Athol, Mass. Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct. Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago, 
Miter . Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- 
s 1 a ee 1c New Catks, Horseshoe ain, Ct. *hecks, Peer 
a 03 gate American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., South- Corbin, & F.. New Britain. Ct. 
Udine Hdwe. Co., Torrington, Ct cago, Il. ington, Ct. Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Shelf : Candlesticks Transom . ay 
Duluth Show Case Co., Duluth. American King Co., Waterbury, Ct. Corbin. P. & F., New Britain, Ct. a Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Green Co., A. H., N. Y. C. Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. Ives Co., H. B., New Haven, Ct. Sargent & Co. New Haven 
Heller & Co., W. ‘C.. Montpelier, O. el Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New Superior Spring ‘& Hinge Co.. Gt 
Warren Mfg. Co., J. D., Chicago. Can Tippers Britain, Ct. cago, I ‘ 
Halladay Co., L. P., Streator, Il. Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Braces Cans : Chests, Tool 
Bit z . Ash and Garbage Ceilings & Walls, Metal Jennings & Co., C, E., N. Y¥. C. 
Atkins * scar B. o. naginanpelis. Hill Clothes Dryer Co., Worcester, Miiwaukee Corrugating Co., Mil Starrett Co., L. S., Athol, Mass. 
Kussell, Je nnings g. Co., Ches- Ma waukee, Wis. 
Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, Chisels 
W. Va. —_. - Hemenway Co.. N. Y. € 





ter, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleve : . ‘ , 
: ned. 0. , : § ’ Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Stanley Rule & Level Co.. New ” » Giass & Mfg. Co., Wells-| Cement Bridgeport 0 Mfg Corp., 
WwW. Va ridgepor t 
. ‘ . Hammer & Co., Branford, Ct. _Coating Osborne & Co., C. S., Newark, © J. 
Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis. | Wall Mfg. Co.. P., Pittsburgh, Pa.| Carter Baint Co., Liberty, Ind. Peck, Stow & GWitcos Co., Cleve 
Linoleum land, O. 
Brackets Carbon Remover Ferdinand & Co., L. W., Boston. Union Hdwe Co., Torrington, Ct. 
Adjustable (See Compounds) Radiator ape 
American Electric Co., Chicago. . Gibson Co., Indianapolis. Buffum Tool Co., Louisiana, Mo. 
Griffin Mfg. Co. 4Erie, Pa « arborunduam Paper & Cloth Johns-Manville Co., New York City. Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. Northwestern Chem, Co., Marietta,O. Smith Co., H. D.. *Plantsville, @t. 
ards Witeon Mt Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. Carpenter 


. . Cc i . 
ti — leox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 7 too ona apolis, Ind. Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Lil. or Stephens Co., Pine Meadow, 
Y. 


Johns-Manville Co. Roo ; 
Lamp ang Lgenee 4 nly C , Yarey Co. uy 0. Senaings & Co... 0. B.. N. YX. 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Tl | Service Motor Supply Co., ¢ thicago. Pai o> > Cincinastl, Peck, Stow & Wileox Co., C . ve 
: . , De s Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Chi- re p 
a od e, Milwaukee, Wh } . Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis. land, O. 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. —_. Firestone Tire & Rub. Co., Akron, O. Whitman 2 Barnes Mfg. Co.. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., South wis Gibson Co., Indianapolis. Akron. 

an eaters Goodrich Go., B. F., Akron 0. Winsted Edge Tool Wks., Winsted, 
& preie Mfg. Co., New Areade Mfg. Co., Freeport. Til, Goodyear Tire & Rub. Co., Akron, O. 

, ork Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 0. Cold, Calking 
Rotor ~~ ee oo — Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
Stoner ME. —— Carriers Van Cleef Bros. Chicago, Ill. Smith Co., H. D.. Plantsville. Ct. 
e ” . 

Atlas Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct. Feed and Litter pelcanizing «minneapolis. [Chisels & Gouges, Turnies 
Corbin, P. & F.. ~~ Britain, Ct Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Har- — cre s White Co., L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y 
Griffin Mfg. Co, Erie. Pa vard, Ill m 
McKinney Mfg. ‘Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Hay Chains Choppers, Food 
Piqua Bracket Co., Piqua, O. Myers & Bro., F. E., Ashland, O. |, Anti-Spreader Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa on 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co.. New Overhead American Chain Co., Bdgport, Ct. Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. 

Britain. Ct. Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ill. Bridgeport Chain Co., Bdgport, Ct. Landers, Frary & Clark, "hee Brit- 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. Richards-Wileox Mfg. Cc, Aurora, Cleveland Gal. Wks. Go., Cleveland. ain, Ct. 
Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass I. yor seal ell Tire Sargent & Co., New Haven, Ct. 


Sink Suit Case and Package Bridgeport, Ct. 
3 Mfg. Co., Mansfield. 0. € American Chain Co., Bridgepor Churns 
bm sy Mf. ay Gn. Erie ara — Co., L. P., Streator, Ill. Marvel Access. Mfg. Co., Cleveland. Glass, Metal, Power i 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. Halladay Co., L. P., Streator, Il Bird Cage Dazey Churn & Mfg. Co., St 
Tool ; ey American Chain Co., Bdgport, Ct. Louis, Mo nee 
Toledo Rack & Level Co., Toledo, O. Cartridges Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., Bdgport,Ct. Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Wind Shneld See Ammunition Brass, Bronze and Alumi- 
Francis-Rand Co., Cleveland. Carts num Coil Chutes, Coal and Wood 
PRR Ey am Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. Bridgeport Chain Co., Bdgport, Ct. Majestic Co., Huntingdon, Ind. 
raxe ning Chin & Breast 
Advance Auto Access. Corp.,Chicago. Cas . Clamps 
Carey Co., Philip, Cincinnati. : Bolt and Screw ey a Wks., | “Cincinnati, Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
General ‘Asbestos & Rubber Co., ——_ Bolt & Screw Case Co., Dog ¥ bd & rsd Branford, Ct = 
Charleston, 8. C, jayton. O } , ’ illiams & Co. . H., Brookly 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Duluth Show Case Co., Duluth. cleveland Gal Wn. < ~~ or 
Johns-Manville Co., N. Y. C Heller & Co.. W. C.. Montpelier, O. Niagara Falls, N. Y. } .. F. E., Ashland. 0. 
Rayhestos Co., Bridgeport, & Wapen Co., J. D., Chieago. Fender » Ne ose a © - Rt 
Service Motor Saevty Co., Chicago. volving organ g. Co., Newpor 
Thermoid Rub. Co. Trenton, N. J. American Bolt & Screw Case Co., nemomers pg at Been. Ct. Sherman Mfg. Co.. H. B.. Battle 
Transmission f Dayton, 0. American Chain Co., egg Miftni Plain, N. ¥ 
Advance Auto Access. Corp., ChictZ0. | Caan Registers Bridgeport Chain Co.. Bdapo to Yerdon, William, Fort Plain, 
incanmvii: Ganoline saa National Cash Reg. Co., Dayton, O. evolsae, a s. Co eve- Cmerse Pt Sone Z y. ¢. 
Ashton Mfg ‘o., Newar N Tall t t ks. in Gy. 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.. De- 1 Earthenware Co., Cam- acare Wal ~ mo a ie White Co., L. & I. J., Butt ilo 
troit, Mich. a. ct t Cembers. A. Inemen c hicago, I. 
nders Frary & Clark, New Brit- American Chain Co., Bdgport, Ct. lein athias & Sons, Chicago, 
Brooms >a ntsvilie, Ct. 
Lee Broom & Duster Co., Lincoln, ain, Ct. Bridgeport Chain Co., Bdgport. Ct. | Smith Co. H. D.. Plantsy 
* Casters American Chain Co.. Bdgport, Ct. | Clippers 
Oxborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. Furniture and Truck American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- Bolt 
Brushes Clark Co., Windsor Locks, Ct. cago, Il. Porter, H. K., Everett, Mass. 
Osborn _. Co., Cleveland. _ Faultless Caster Co., Evansville, Corbin’ Screw Corp., New Britain, Roberts Mfg. Co., Somerville, Mass. 
Whiting & ‘Adams Co., Bosto' 

















nd. Ct. orse - 
Sebats Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, Smith & Bese Mfg. Co., Bdgport, Ct. Amer. Shearer Mfg. Co.. Nashos. 


tle 
Nicholson File Co., Providence. N. Y. ey N. A. 
R. 5. Schenck Co., M. B., Meriden. Ct. American Chain Co., Bdgport, Ct. Cuigago Flex. Shaft Co., Chicago 
Universal! Caster & Fdry. Co. Bridgeport Chain So. Bdgport, s. Toilet 
Buckets Newark, N. Hatheway Mfg. Bdgport. Amer. Shearer Mfg. Co., Nash 
Wel Rupber Tired Nia Falls aleta Stpg. wis., N. H. oO 





e 

Hoyt Pump Co., Stamford, Ct. Elastic Ti Boston, N ~—#, Falls, N. ¥. Cook Co., H. C., Ansonia, 

re is — Mogater Co., Eve rnsville, Picture Wire Rivet wen 
Cordley & Hayes, New York. Ind. American Chain Co., Bdgport, Ot. Roberts Mfg. Co.. Somerville. 


SEE ALPHABETICAL INDEX—PAGE 186 
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SUPERIOR 
DOOR HOLDERS A Practical Necessity 


To Hardware Dealers 





This is a neat, strong and durable 
device ae is - a by more, LY fae 
sure. t cannot injure any nd o ° 
floor or carpet, nor has it any projec- and Repair Men 
tion to catch on garments. 

This Holder should be used on all 


doors equipped with spring hinges or — i 
door checks. The Precision Key Machine 
Made in three sizes and all finishes. Filing duplicate pin-cylinder lock keys by hand is 
We also make a special Door Holder unsatisfactory f It is a slow, wasteful, inaccurate 
without rubber, to be used on outside process—ane—it's mot nevessary. _ 
3 THE PRECISION KEY MACHINE will duplicate an) 
doors, 2%-in. throw. pin-cylinder lock key in one minute, and the new ke) 
is always right. Ask your jobber about this new 


SUPERIOR SPRING HINGE co. machine-tool 
136 W. Lake St., Chicago Precision Key Machine Company 


ot rEnion. ., New York Office: 16-18 Reade St. ALLENTOWN, PA. 














SSUUUORUEAOGECOUQUODUGEODOGEOOROSEDEOGECORUSOGEU DECODER EEOEUSOORETERTEODEEDEELS 


DIETZGEN 
MEASURING 
TAPES 


are a guarante:d product 
backed by a quality firm 
Your trade will value the 
Simplified-Reading feature. 
Send for Tape Catalog “‘H”’ 


ware? American Wire and 
Peerless 


Tacks 


combine all the essential features of good tacks, and 
are sold under our guarantee of full weight and full 
count. Furnished in either carpet, where emt bill- 
poster or railroad styles; in finish—polished or blued, 
tinned, coppered or galvanized; packed in bulk, kegs 
or boxes, count papers, colored cartons or toy barrels. 
Illustrated catalogue and prices furnished. 


- . 

American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
Export Representative: U. S. Steel Products Co., New York 
Pacific Coast Representative: U. S. Steel Products Co. 

San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle 


Eugene Dietzgen Co. 


Manufacturers 


Chicago New Orleans 
New York P4 Oo m Pittsburgh 
San Francisco Philadelphia 


STU 


“WALL OILERS?” | | The Harold McCalla Co. 


positively insure against kicks 
and comebacks. Each is carefully IRON AND STEEL 
made of the best materials and fully 
epee bod 5 _, They won't Of Every Description 
or corrode. obstructions are rae : : 

ean removed, Can fe tied wit Clea HE Taal tt RRS 

Styles oad seen, or every pocalble wikw NAILS, PLAIN, COATED AND GALVANIZED: 
requirement—all the same high qual- VANIZED. HAND POWER PUNCHES AND SHEARS. 
ity in design. material and workman- Shipments from STOCK or mill 


~ > i “ oe ~~ VANIZED BAR BANDS 
i prices and catalog before plac- a HOOPS, SHAPES. ETC. . ee 


ing any oiler order. 
444-446-448 FAIRMOUNT - AVENUE 
P. WALL MFG. SUPPLY CO. ee 


N. S., PITTSBURGH 


UU od 


PI 























RUSSELL JENNINGS’ —— Maximum Quality 
SOLID HEAD EXPANSIVE BIT at 


> - Minimum Cost— 


Sums up the facts concerning Bur-Nor 


Conia : ‘ 
reeping of the bit cutter is absolutely pre- dereasabietideen Yaron tith wnen 


vented. Precise adjustment is remarkably ; 
strength and service for less money than 


easy. > 
They are made with both SQUARE aca eee ine. kt wil poy 


SHANK and PRECISION SHANK. 
. BURGESS-NORTON MFG. CO. 
The Russell Jennings Mfg. Co. a « « « mnaeeeen 


CHESTER, CONN. 
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Clips, Paper 
Cook Co., H. C., Ansonia, Ct. 
Parker Wire Goods Co,, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Hose 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds. Co., Boston. 


Clocks 
Sessions Clock Co., Forestville, Ct. 
ee Clock Mfg. Co.. La Salle, 
i. 
Cloth Novelties 
Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., Troy, 
Obio. 
Clothes Dryers 
Hill Clothes Dryer 
Mass. 


Co., Worcester, 


Clothes Hangers 
Taplin Mfg. Co., New Britain, Ct. 
Coal Chutes 
Gifford-Woed Co., 
Hoyt Pump Co., 


Hudson, N. Y. 
Stamford, Ct. 


Coaster Brakes 


Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, 
Ct. 


Coasters, Toy 
Buttington Wheel 
la. 
Kangaroo Mfg. 
Cobbler Outfits 


Arcade Mfg. Co., 
Root-lHeath Mfg. Co., 


Co., Burlington, 


Co., Chicago. 


Freeport, Il. 
Piymouth, O. 


Sacks, Louis, Newark, N. J. 
Coffee Mills 
Arcade Mtg. Co., Freeport, Il. 


of Pa., 
Meriden, 


Phila. 
ct. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Parker Co., Chas., 


Cold Rolled Screw Stock 
McCalla Co., Harold, Phila., 


Cold Rolled Steet 


Pa. 


Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, Ill, 
Grittin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
McCalla Co., Harold, Phila., Pa. 
Stanley Wks., New Britain, Ct. 
Collars 
Dog 
Union Hdwe. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


Metal Ornament 
Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Com passes 


Vayior Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y¥. 
Compounds 
Anti-Freezing 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
Northwestern Cnem. Co., Marietta,O. 


Chicago. 
lil. 


Service Motor Supply Co., 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, 
Carbon Removing 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
Northwestern Cuem. Co., Marietta,O. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 

Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Lil, 
Cleansing 
American Oil Products Co., Buffalo, 
Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Chem. Co., Marietta,O. 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
Wonder Mist Co., Boston. 
Radiator Ciean.ng 
Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis. 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
Northwestern Chem. Co., Marietta,O. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
Tire Repair 
Firestone Tire & Rub. Co, Akron, O, 
Goodrich Co., B. F. Akron, oO. 
Locktite Patch Co., Detroit, Mich, 
New Era Spring & Specialty Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
Valve Grinding 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. 
Marvel Acc. Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill. 


Bibbs 
Co., H. 


Compression 
Sberman Mfg. 
Creek, Mich. 


B.. Battle 


Cooking Utensils 
See Ware 
Coolers 
ater 
Cordley & Hayes, New York. 


Cord 
Picture Wire 


Terwer & Stanton Co., Norwich, 
Wright Wire Co.. Worcester, Mass. 
Sash 


Silver Lake Co., Newtonville, Mass. 


Estes Mills Co., Fall River. Mass. 

Morton, Thos., New York City. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston. 
Cordage 

Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 

Estes Mills Co.. Fall River, Mass. 

Laughlin Co., Thos., Portland, Me. 


Cordage Co., 

Mass. 

Rugg & Co., E. T., Newark, O. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. 
Silver Lake Co., Newtonville. Mass, 
Whitlock Cordage Co., N. Y. ©. 


Corks 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 


Plymouth 
Plymouth, 


«- Gibson Co., 


North 








Cork Screws 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, 
Parker, Chas., Co., Meriden, 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. N. . & 
Williamson Wire Nov. Co. Newark, 
‘. J. 


Il. 
Ct. 
Y. C 


Corn Haskers, Hooks & Pins 


Estate of R. F. Clark, Chicago. 


Cotter Pins, Spring 


Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., 
Akron, O. 
Cotton, Waste 
Estes Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Royal Mfg. Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Coupling, Hose 
Nelson, L. R., Peoria, Ill. 
Sherman Mfg. Co.. H. B., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
Stuber & Kuck, Peoria, IN. 
Yerdon, William, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


Covers, Radiator & Engine 


Cincinnati Auto Spec. Co., Cin- 


cinnati 


Crayons 


Dixon Crue ~ Co., Joseph, Jersey 
N. 


City. 
Caltivators 
Gilson Co., J. E., Pt. Washking- 
= Wis. 
Cup 
Bird Seed 
Marion Glass Co., Shinnston, W. 
Va. 


Grease and Oil 
Bowen Mfg. Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds. C Boston. 


Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 
Sherman Mfg. Co., H. B., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Paper 
Cordley & Hayes, New York. 


Carbs, Well 


Hoyt Pump Co., Stamford, Ct. 


Curtains, Auto Windows 


Cincinnati Auto Spec. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 
Caspidors 
nameled 
Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
Fibre 
Cordley & Hayes, New.York. 
Cutlery 


Butler Bros,, Chicago, II. 
Chatillon & Sons, John, N. Y. 


Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc., N. Y¥. C. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Ct. 

Murphy's Sons Co., R., Ayer, Mass. 

Parker Co., Chas., Meriden, Ct. 

Shapleigh Hdw. Co., St. Louis. Mo. 

Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila. 


Silver Plated 
International Sil. 
Landers, Frary & 

Britain, Ct. 
Oneida Comm., Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 


Catters 
Bolt 


Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Clark, New 


° 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
fleld, Mass. 


Smith & Hemenway Co., N. Y. C. 
Electric Wire 
. K., Everett. Mass. 


Fletcher Terry Co., Weseatyitie, > 
Smith & Hemenway Co., N. Cc. 
Storage Battery 
Porter, H. K., Everett, Mass. 
Cylinders, Pum 
Myers & Bro., F. n.. Ashland, 9. 
Dampers, Pipe 
Arcade Mfg. Co., 
Stover Mfg. Co., 
Taylor & Boggis Fdry. Co., 

land, O. 


Dashes and Fenders, 
ringe 

McKinnon Dash Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Doriees for Window Venti- 
tin 

New Britain, Ct. 


Freeport, Tl. 
Freeport, Ill. 
Cleve- 


Car- 


n & 
Stanley Works, 


Dies, Sheet Metal Working 
Swaine Mfg. Co., Fred J., St. Louis. 


Dimmers 
Headliaht 
Corning Glass Wks., Corning, N. Y. 
Indianapolis. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 
Warner-Lenz Co., Chicago. 


Doors 
Fire 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Tl. 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 


Til. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., 
Britain, Ct. 


New 


Stanley Works. New Britain. Ct. 
Vonnegut Hdwe. Co., Indianapolis. 


Screen 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. 


Drapery Hardware 
Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., 
Waterville, Ct. 


Drawing Materials 
Dietzgen. Eugene Co., Chicago, Il. 
— % roete Co., Jos., Jersey 
ty. N 
Kenffel & ‘ii Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
Lufkin ftule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Elastic Cemen 


Ey ete, 
Steel 
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Dressing 


Beit 
Dixon Gresite 
City. 


Co., Jos., Jersey 


Drills 


Automatic 
a a Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


ain 
Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass 
lectric 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Balti- 
more. 

Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
Hand, Breast and Bench 
Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield. Mass, 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Stanley Kule & Level Co.. New 


Britain, Ct. 
Syracuse Twist Drill Co., Syracuse. 


Dry Cleaner 


Carter Paint Co., Liberty, Ind. 


Dumb-Watiters 


Phila.. Pa. 
New York 
Sidney, O. 


Energy Elevator Co., 
Sedgwick Mach. Works, 
Sidney Elev. Mfg. Co., 


Dynamite 


Du Pont De . ~o & Co., E. L., 
Wiimington, 


Hercules Powder a, Wilmington, 
Del. 


Earthenware 


See Ware 


Edgers 
L 


awn 
oe Bit & Snap Co., Racine, 
1s. 


Ege Beaters 


Taplin Mfg. Co.- New Britain, Ct. 


nt 
Carter Paint Co., Liberty, Ind. 


Electrical Supplies 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Elevators 


Energy Elevator Co., Phila., Pa. 

Gifford-Woed Co., Hudson. N. Y.: 
Sedgwick Machine Wks., N. Y. C. 
Sidney Elev. Mfg. Co., Sidney, U. 


Emery Cloth 


Baeder, Adamson & Co.. Phila., Pa. 


v. B. Sandpaper Co., Williamsport, 
a. 
Enameled Ware 
See Ware 
Enamels 
Acme White Lead & Color Wks., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Boston Varnish Co., Boston, Macs. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., ff 
Durkee-Atwood Co., eR A 


Harrison Inc., Philadelphia. 
Martin-Senour Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Moller & Schumann Co., Brooklyn. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc. Buffalo. 
Wilhelm Co., A., Reading, Pa. 


Energizers, Sonre ie us 


Speco Mfg. Co., N. 


Extinguishers, Fire 


Utica, N. Y. 
New York. 


Childs Co., O. J., 
Johns-Manville Co., 
Laughlin Co., Thos., Portland, Me. 
Northwestern Chem. Co., Marietta,O. 
Nu-Ex Fire App. Co., Columbus, O. 


Eye Protectors 


, Willson & Co., Reading, Pa. 
Brass, Copper and 


othupeen, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Fans, Electric 


Gilbert Co., A. C., New Haven, Ct. 


Fasteners 


Corrugated 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Cateane, Ill. 
Cary Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 


Drawer 

Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Hame 

Niagara Falls Metal Stamping 
Works, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Snap 

Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Storm, Sash and Screen 

Phenix Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Window 

Allith-Prouty Co., Danville. Ill. 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- 


ain, Ct. 
jriffin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 


Faucets 
Cordley & Hayes, New York. 
Sommer Faucet Co., Newark, N. J. 


Fences 
Iron and Steel 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., Cincinnati. 
Wire 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Cyclone Fence Co.. Waukegan, 111. 
N. J. by Cloth Co. Trenton, N. J. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester. Mass. 


Fence Posts 
See Po 


' Files and mesge 





Barnett Co., & H., Phila., 
Delta File works Phila.. Pal 
Disston & Sons, Henry, Phj la 


McCaffrey File a ae lelphia, 


~ ~~ File Providence, 
Gipsede Mfg. Co.. Fitchb 
Mass. = 


Fillets. Wood 
Cleveland Galvy. 


Firea 

Cit's. "Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, Ct. 

Hamilton & Son, Plymouth, Mich. 

Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycie Wks., 


Fitchburg, Mass. 

Remington Arms U. M. C. Co, 

Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila, 

Winchester Repeating Arms (o.. 
New Haven, Ct. 


and Leather 
Wks., Cleveland. 


Firepots 
Gasoline and Kerosene 
Ashton Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J 


Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co.. 
Detroit. Mich 
Fishing Tackle 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, N. Y. c. 
Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila. 
Fixtures 


Bathroom 


American Ring Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


Parker Co., Chas., Meriden, Ct 
Fireplace 

Stover Mfz. Co., Freeport, Tl. 
how Case 


Duluth Show Case Co., Duluth. 
Heller & Co., W. C., Montpelier, 0. 


Warren Mfg. Co., J. D., Chicago. 
Lianting 

American Gas Machine Cov., Albert 
Lea, Minn. 
Flashtichts 

Amer. Carbon & Battery Co., E. 


St. Louis, Ill. 


Amer Ever- Ready Wks. L. L 
City, N. Y. 

Beacon Elec. Works, N. Y. C 

Novo Mfg. Co., New York. 


Usonn Mfg. Co., New fork City. 
Flatware 
Silver Plated 


International Sil. Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Ct. 
Oneida Comm. ., Ltd., Oneida, N. ¥ 
Floor 
Spring 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. 


Fly Swatters 
Atlas Mfg. Co., New Britain, Ct. 
Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. 


Fly Traps 
Darby & Sons Co., Phila. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. 
Safety Wire Gas Globe Co., 


Louis. 
Colum- 


bus, O. 
Stuber & Kuck Co., Peoria, Il. 
Frames 


Hack Saws 
Smith & Hemenway Co., N. Y. C-. 
Union Hdwe. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


Free Air Service Stations 
Black & Decker Mfg. Co., Balti- 


more 
Lipman Air Appl. Co., Beloit, Wis. 


Freezers, Ice Cream 


& Mfg. St. 


Dazey Churn Co., 
Louis, Mo. 
Hand 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Power 
North Bros. Mfg. Co., 


, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


Funnels 

Laughlin Co., Thos., Portland, Me. 
Fuses 

Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Ensign-Bickford Co., Simsbury, Ct. 
Galvanized Ware 
See Ware 


Garage Hardware 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, I. 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. ©o., 

Holycke, Mass. 
Griffin Mfg. Co, Erie, 
Hunt, Helm, Ferris & 

vard, Til. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill. 
Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co., Aurora. 


Har- 


Pa. 
Co., 


TH. 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co. Shelby, 0. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 


Garnet Paper Cloth 
Baeder, Adamson & Co., Phila. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. 
United States Sand Paper ©. 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Gas Globes 
Wire 
Safety Wire Gas Globe Co., Or 
lumbus, O. 


Gas Engines 
Sharples Separator 
Chester, Pa. 


Co., West 
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The No. 1 Fire Pot 


has stood the test of time and is to- 
day the most widely used combination 
Fire Pot on the market, because it is 
the best general utility Fire Pot ever 
made. The tank is made of heavy 
gauge seamless drawn steel with bot- 
tom and fittings welded in, making it 
extra strong and durable and fitted 
with large funnel, with dust proof 
cap and patented cushion protection 
band. The burner is swiveled, giving 
the operator perfect control of his 
fire. Jobbers supply at factory price. 


Send for Catalog—it's free. 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT 


Manufacturing Co. 


Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


The No. 1 Fire Pot 
List Price, Each $13.60 





Quick Clerk Grass Hook Assortment 


Composed of 
1 Quick Gert Ad Cord 19" « 9” 


7 Pad 


Scythes, Grass Hooks, Corn Hooks, Corn Knives, Hay 
Knives, Bread Knives, etc. 


NORTH WAYNE TOOL CO., Hallowell, Maine 
SALES OFFICE: 1409 Ford Building, Detroit, Mich. 








RIGHT NOW 


The revival of wooden boat building will stimulate 
the demand for Ship Augers 


ORDER 
C. E. Jennings’ “L’Hommedieu”’ Brand 














THE HAMMER 
HOLDS 
THE TACK 











Robertson Horse Shoe Magnet Hammers 


a high grade line with a good profit to dealers and 
jobbers. Catalogues and discounts on request. 
Silver medal (Highest Offered) Panama-Pacific Exposition 


ARTHUR R. ROBERTSON, 144 Oliver St., Boston 

















Lebanon Machine 


Company 
LEBANON, N.H. 


Send for Catalog 


AUGER BITS 











WRIGHT’S 
PATENT 


Expansive Bits 


Small size bores % to 1% 
in. Large size bores % 
to 8 in. Have greatest 
strength and ease of bor- 
ing. Cutter accurately 
adjusted and absolutely 
can not slip. 


CLARK 


Expansive Bits Small 
size bores 4% to 1% in. 
Large size bores % to 3% 

Well known every- 


Manufactured by 
The Conn Valley 
Mfg. Co. 








Silver Lake Sash Cord 


is made from best selected stock perfectly 
braided and smoothly finished by experienced 
workmen and has the greatest wearing qual- 
ities, 

None genuine without our 

name stamped on the cord 


STANDARD FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


Silver Lake Co., Newtonville, Mass. 











Me eo 


Prompt Shipment on Receipt of 
Your Order 


Ferrules, Copper; Bars, Copper; Bottoms, Copper; Burns, Cop- 
peri Conductor Pipe, Copper; = —— Copper ao 
; ’ H s, rruga ; 

gh, Copper; Bibows pper aske 4 ay H 


: tres, Copper; } 
Hammers, pper; Mitres ppe Soldering. 


per; Roll Copper; Shoes, Copper; 
Copper; Spikes, Copper; Washers, Copper. 
iF r selling needs are listed above, write us at once 
ttsburgh Copper and Brass Rolling Mills 


Cc. G. HUSSEY Co., Pittsbars®, Pa. 
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Gaskets, Cork 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 
Gates, Farm 
iron ana steel 
Amer, Stee: & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Lycione Fence Waukegan, Iil, 
Stewart ifou Works, Ciueituaw, uv 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


o., 


Gauges 
Mechanical 
Brown & Sharpe 
deuce, KR. 
Chapin tg phe Ds 
ow, 
Greenfie id Tap & Die Corp., 
tield, Mass 
Peck, Stow 
jand, © 
Stanley ule & 
britain, ct 
Starrett Co., L. 8., 
Tire 
Allen Auto Spec. Co., N. Y. C. 
Improved Gauge Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
N. ¥. 
Glass Boards 
Luiki Kuie Gu., 


Mfg. Uo., Provi 


Co., Pine Mead- 


Green- 


& Wilcox Co., Cleve- 


Level Co., New 


Athol, Mass. 


Saginaw, Mich. 


(ilass Cutters 
Fietcher Terry Co. 


Glass Novelties 
Eagle Giass & Mfg. Co., 
burg, W. Va. 
Marion G.iss Co., 
Va. 
(lassware 
see Ware 


Wells 


Shinaoston, 


4.lue 
tiucder, Adamson & Co 
Ferdinand & Co., Ww 
W aterproor 
Ferdinand & Co., L. W., 


Phila.. Pa. 
Boston, 


Boston. 


Ciogzgeles 
Gibson Co., 
Auto 
Chicago Eye 
Willson & Co., 
Welding 


Chicago Eye 


Indianapolis. 


Shield Co., Chicago. 
Reading, Pa. 
Shield Co., Chicago, 
Gongs 
Hill Brass Co., N. 
ton, Ct. 


Graphite 

bbixon Crucible Co., 
City. N. 

Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill, 


Jos., 


Grease 
Crew Levick Co., 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, 
City. N. J 
lburkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis. 
arris Oil Co., Provide ace, K. 1 
Vacuum Oil Co., N. Y¥. C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Girense Gans 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
liuney & Co., Hastings, 
Service Motor Supply Co., 
‘townsend & Co., Orange, N. J 


Nebr. 


Grinders 
Foot and Hand Power 
American Grinder Mfg. Co., 
waukee, Wis. 
Carborundum Co., 
Luther Grinder Mfg. Co., 
kee. Wi 
Richards Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
il 


Mil- 


Niagara Falls. 
Milwau 


Aurora, 


Chicago, 1 
‘Greenfield, 


Star Specialty Co. 
Wells & Son Co., 
Vaive 
M-B. Too! Co., Providence, R. I. 
Grindstones 
American Grinder 
waukert yin 
Carborundum Co., 
Cleveland Stone Co., 
aienards Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
Il. 


Mfg. Co., Mil- 
Niagara Falls. 

Cleveland, O. 
Aurora, 


Girint Mills 


Koot-Heath Mfg. Co.. Plymouth, O. 


Grommets, Brass, Copper 
and Stee 
Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Guards 
Door 
Superior Spring 
eago, Il. 
Drawer 
Imperial — Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
kylig 
Cyclone will Co., 
Snow and Ice 
Rerger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tree and Flower Bed 
Cyclone Fence Co.. Waukegan, ™ 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. 
Stewart Lron Works, Cincinnatt. © 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Window 
Crelone Fence Co. Wavkeran, TM. 
Ludlow-Saylor Co., St. Louis. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester. 


Hinge Co., Chi- 


Waukegan, IIl. 


Mass. 


Gans and Rifles 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, N. Y. C. 
Hamilton & Son, Plymonth, Mich. 
Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Wks.. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 
Parker Co., Chas., Meriden, Ct. 
Remington Arms U. M. C. Co., 

Ne Fs 

Winchestor Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Ot. 


Ww. 
Handles 


N., East Hamp- 


Chicago. ; 


Mass. | 








| 
| 
{ 
| 


| 


Jersey | 


] 


Jersey | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Automatic Rapid Fire 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mig. Co., 
Hartford, Ct. 
hot 
Parker Co., 
Remington 
N. ¥. C 


Chas., Meriden, Ct. 
Arms U. M. C. Co., 


Halters 


Hope 
Rugg & Co., E. 


Hammers 
Billings & Spencer Co., Htford, Ct. 
Buaum Tool Co., Louisiana, M 
Maydole Hammer Co., David, 

wich, 
Peck, Stow 
land, U. 
Smith Co., H 
White Co., L. & 1. J., 
Copper 
Stanley Rule & 
Britain, Ct. 
Granite Cutters 
Trow & Holden Co., Barre, Vt. 
Magnet and Tack 
Robertson, Artbur R., 


T., Newark, O. 


Nor- 
& Wilcox Co., Cleve- 


D.. Plantsville, Ct. 
suffalo, N.Y. 


Level Co., New 


Boston. 


Hammocks 
Haceixior Bag & 
‘Troy. N. x. 


Mfg. Co., Ine., 


Peerless Handcuff Co., Springfield, 


Mass 


Union tlardware Co., Torrington, Ct. 


ork 
Armstrong Cork Co., 
Tool 
Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis. 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia, ba. 
Grover File Co., Nashua, { 
Nicholson File Co., Providence, R.1. 
Piqua Handle & Mfg. Co., Piqua, O, 


Pittsburgh. 


Hangers 
Barn and House Door 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville. Tl. 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. 
Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Grittn Mfg. Co 
itunt, Helm, 
vard, Ti. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Myers & Bro., F. E., Ashland, O. 
National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ll, 
Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., 


Erle, Pa 


Ferris & Co., Har- 


Aurora, 
Til. 

Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Eaves Troug 

Berger Bros. Co.. 
Garage Door 

Coburn Trolley 
Holyoke, Mass 

Richards- Wilcox 
il} 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Track Mfg. Co., 


Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Storm Window and Screen 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Il. 
Fernald Mfg. Co., Northeast, Pa. 
National Mfg. Co., Sterling. Ill. 
Phenix Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stanley Wks., New Britain, Ct. 


Harness and Saddlery 
Coverts Saddlery Wks., fotertehon: 


Rugg & Co., E. T.. Newark, 0. 
Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis. 
Worthington, Geo., Cleveland, 0. 


Hinge, Hook 
Danville, TL. 
New Brit 


Hasps, Safety. 
Allith-Prouty Co., 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co 

ain. Ct. 
Griffin Mfg. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., 
Stanley Works, New Britain, 


Company, Erie, Pa. 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ct. 


Hatchets 
Areade Mfg. Co.. Freeport, I. 
Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co., Geneva, 
1 


Ill. 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
Shapleigh Hdw. Co., St. Lonis, Mo. 
Smith Co., H. D., Plantsville, Ct. 


Hay Unloaders 
Myers & Bro., F. F.. Ashland, O. 
Heaters 
Charcoa! 
Chicago Flex. 
Electric 
American 
¢ Detroit, Mich. 
landers, Frary & 
Britain, Ct. 


Shaft Co., Chicago. 
Uo., 


New 


Electrical Heater 


Clark, 


Tank 
Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, 
iil. 

Pressure Covering 


High 
Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 


Armstrong 


Hinwe« 
Box and Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., 
ain. Ct. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanley Works. New Britain. Ct 
Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New Brit- 


oor 

Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, 1. 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, III. 
Yommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chiesa 
C rbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct. 
iriffin Mfg. Co., Erie. ha 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Chicag 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Il. 





Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Britain, Ct. 

Shelby Spring Hinge Co., 

Soss Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Cr. 

Stover Mig. Co., Freeport, Ill. 

Superior Spring Hinge Co., Sterling, 
lil. 


Co., New 


Shelby, O. 


Fioor 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ill, 
Bommer Bros., Neg: a | ee A 
Champion lidw. Co., Geneva, O, 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. 
Corbin, Vl. & F., New Britain, Ct. 
Lawson Mfg. Co., Chicago, Lil. 
Kusseil & Erwin Mfg. Co., 
Britain, Ct. 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, O. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Garage 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ll. 


Invisibie 
Bklyn, N. Y. 


Soss Mfg. Co., 
Pivot 
Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lawson Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Screen and Window 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ill. 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, II. 
Bommer Lros., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Champion Hdwe. Co., Geneva, 0. 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. 
Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct. 
Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 
Lawson Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill, 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Il. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Ct. 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, O. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Lil. 
Superior Spring Hinge Co., Chicago. 
Strap and T 
Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Il. 
Stanley Werks. New Britain, Ct. 
Surface Fioor 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ml. 
Bommer Bros., Brooklyn. 
Champion Iidwe. Co., Geneva, O. 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. 
Corbin, P. & I New Britain, Ct. 
lawson Mfg. cCo., Coleageo, tl. 
National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Il. 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co., Shelby, O. 
Superior Spring Hinge Co., Chicago. 
Wrought Brass 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., 
ain, Ct. 
Sargent & Co.. 
Stanley Works, 


New 


New Brit- 


New Haven, Ct. 
New Britain, Ct. 


Hinges and Strikes 
Lavatory 
3ommer Bros., Brooklyn. 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. 
Lawson Mig. Co., Chicago, I. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., 
Britain, Ct. 


Hods, 
Cleveland Wire 


Mortar and Brick 
Spring Co., Cleve 
Hotsts 

Works, N. Y. 
& Co., 


ower 
Sedgwick Machine 
Ro 
Ferris Har- 


‘Block 
Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 


pe 
Hunt, Helm, 


Hplders 
Door 


Rommer Pretyet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct 

Griffin Mfg Company, Erie, Pa. 

National Mfg. Co., Sterling. Ul. 

Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., 
Britain, Ct. 
Sargent & Co., 
Stanley Works, 
Superior Spring Hinge Co., 

cago, 3 

Garage Door 
Griffin Mfg. Co.. Erie. 
Stanley Works, New Britata, Ct. 


New 


New Haven, Ct. 
New Britain, Ct. 
Chi- 


Hollowware 
See Ware 


Hooks 
Beit 
Jenckes Mfg. 
Mass. 
Bird Cage 
Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., 
pate rville, Ct. 


Co., E., Worcester, 


Wayne Tool Co., Hallowell, 
Ceiling 
Atlas Mfg. Co.. 
a Wire 
Newark, 
Goods _.. 
Coat and Hat 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Tl. 
Atlas Mfg. Co.. New Haven. Ct. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Stimpson, Ed, B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport. "l. 
Williamson Wire Novelty Co., 
C. T., Newark, N. J 
Wire Goods Co.,’ Worcester. 


ate 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, ML. 


North 
Me 


New Haven, Ct. 
hand Co., 


Worcester, Mass. 


Mass. 
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_ Grass 
— Wayne Tool Co., Hallowell, 
e. 
Harness 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, 11), 
Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., South- 
ington, Ct. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., 
Britain, Ct. 
Stover Mfg. Co., 
Picture 
Turner. & Stanton Co., Norwich, Ct. 
Screw ang Cup 
Brooks & Sons, M. 8., 


New 


Freeport, Il. 


Chester, ('t 


Hoops 
Hot and Cold Rolled 
Cary Mfg. Co.. Brooklyn. N 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa 
McCalla Co., Haroid, Phiiadelphia, 
Wire 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Horns, Electric 
Amer. Elec. Co., Chicago, It 
Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, 0 
Gipson Co , Indianapoiis, Ind 
Johns-Manyille Co., N. Y. ©. 
New Era Spring & Spec. Co, 
Detruit, Mich. : 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago 
Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 


Hose, Rubber 
Boston Woven Hose & 
Boston, Mass. 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, 0 
Goodyear Tire & Rub. Co., Akron, O 
Miller Kubber Co., Akron, oO 
Thermoid Rub. Co., Trenton, N. J 


& Hand 


Rubber Co., 


Hose Fittings 
Boston Woven Hose 
Soston, Mass, 
Sherman Mfg. Co., H. 

Creek, Mich. 
Stuber & Kuck, Peoria, 1)! 


liose Reels, Metal 
McKinvon Dash Co.. Buffalo 


Hydrometers 
Taylor Instrument ( 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Iee Chippers 
Alaska Freezer Co., 
Mass. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson. N.Y, 
Peerless Freezer Co., Winchenden, 
Mass. 


& Rubber Co 


B.. Battle 


Ones, 


Winchenden, 


Ice Cream Freezers 
Alaska Freezer Co., Winchenden, 
Mass. 
Peerless Freezer Co., 
Mass. 


Winchenden 


Shredders 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Phila 
Ice Tools 
Gifford-Wood Co., -<Hudson, N. Y¥ 


Im plements, Agricultural 


Ilayes Pump & Planter Co., Galva, 
Til. 


Insoles, Cork 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh 
Instruments 
Drawing 
Dietzgen Co., 
Surveying 
Dietzgen Co., 


Eugene, Chicago, UL 


Engene, Chicago, 


Ironers and Manglers 
Brokaw-Eden Mfg. Co., 
I 


Altoona, 


[rons 

Brandin 

Schwerdtle Stamp (o., 
Electric 

Amer. Elec. Heater Co., 

Chicago Flex. Shaft Co, 

Landers, Frary «& Clark, 
Britain, Ct. 
Gasoline 

American Gas Machine Co., 
Lea, Minn. 


Rdgport, Ct. 


Detroit. 
Chicage. 
New 


Albert 


Sad : 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Phila. 
Self-Heating 
Royal Iron Mfg. Co., Big 
0. 
Waffle 
Stover Mfg. Co., 


Prairie, 


Freeport, Hl. 


Gemco Mfg. Co.. Milwankee, Wis. 

Gibson Co., Indianapolis 

Luther Grinder Mfg. Co.. 
kee, 8. 

Myers & Bro.. F. F., 

Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co.. 


Milwau- 


Ashland, 0. 
Aurora, 


Chicago. 


Service Motor Supply Co., ~ 
ix 


Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, 


Japans 
Harrison Inc., 
Moller & Schumann Co., 
Pratt & Lambert, Ine., 


Philadelphis 
rook’ ya, 
Buffalo 


Jobbers Hardware 


Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila. 


Jotats 
Buffington Wheel Co., 


Ke 
Water 
Cordley & Hayes, 


Burlington, Ia. 


New York 
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Build Your Sales on Red Devil Pliers 


“RED DEVIL” Pliers need no ists, 
introduction, to the multi- oe Car- 
tude because they are EY pen- 
universally used by ters, 
experimenters, milliners, 
mechanics, jewelers, 
electri- wire workers, 
cians, ey, concrete workers, 
lin- HY shoemakers, househol- 
men, : ders, and EVERYBODY. 
auto- a, Cash in on their prestige, write 
for price list. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc., 7p Seton: No. 


HARDWARE AGE 








ARMSTRONG TOOLS 


he en 


Tools bearing the name of the Armstrong Mfg. 
Co. are superior made tools. Perfect in construc- 
tion, accurate and dependable. 

The name of Armstrong has ever stood for the 
best in service, quality and workmanship. 


Tools With an Enviable Guarantee 
Send for our catalog of Genuine Armstrong 
Stocks and Dies, Water, Gas and Steam Fitters’ 
Tools and Pipe Threading Machines. 

THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


290 Knowlton Street Bridgeport, Conn, 











SATISF Y 


your customers 


DIXON’S SOLID BELT DRESSING 


sells itself after the first trial. It 
has to be good to come up to the 
Dixon standard of quality. Repeat 
orders follow naturally. 
How is your stock? 
Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE, COMPANY 


Os ESTABLISHED 1827 DOS 





“STAR EXPANSION: BOLTS” 


A PLEASURE TO SELL 
STANDARD THE WORLD OVER 


1 


Lag _ Wood Screw Toggle =~ Be Machine 
Type Bolt Bolt 
STAR EXPANSION BOLT ‘COMPANY 
20 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 147-149 Cedar St.,. NEW YORK 











If it’s DROP FORGED 
WRENCHES you're 
after, remember that 
P-S Quality is 
Guaranteed. 


Page-Storms Drop Forge Co. 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 














The Fowler Nail Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


Horse, Mule and Ox Shoe Nails 


BRANDS BRANDS 


“Vulcan” “Shamrock” 


“‘Reliance”’ “Crown” 


SEYMOUR, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 














Do you want a better position? 


Look over the Help Wanted Advertisements in the Opportunity 
Exchange of HARDWARE AGE. You will find many good openings 
listed there, but if you don’t find what you want, just ask for it, by 
means of a 25-word Situation Wanted Advertisement which we will 
insert for you for soc per time. 


HARDWARE AGE, 239 West 39th Street, N. Y. 
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Key Machines, Automa 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., Ne 


N. 0. 
Precision key Mch. Oo-, Allentown, 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Corn, meage & Cane 


Stow & Wilcox Co., 


r 
E. C., Indianapolis. 
Hay and Straw 


New York Knife Co., 
Murphy's Sons Co., R., A 
Rose & Bros., Sharon Hill, 


Murphy’s Sons Co., R., Ayer, Mass. 
Oneida Comm., Ltd., 
ood 
Piqua Handle & Mfg. Co., Piqua, 
Ohio. 
"fen ee 


Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, "nl, 
Ladders, Store 


SEO Re ae Mn ae a 


a. . 
Kichurds-Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
Ill. 


er 


Searet Brass Co., 
E 


ages Pe 


Ind. 
Jolus-Manville Co., 


Service Motor Supply Co., 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 


Il. 
Amer. Ever ‘Ready Wks., L. I, City, 
ie - 


Jobne-Masvitic Co., 


Orange, N. J. Kerosene “Ee. 
Americ an Gas Machine 


aie Lamp Co., 


Coleman Lamp Co., 


Coleman Lamp Co., 


Jobns-Manville Co.. N 
Warren Stamping Co., Warren, O. 


Latches, Barn Door 
am <h e | Co., Denville, 


land. O. 
Risharde-Wiless Mf,. 
Il. 








Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co.. New 


Britain, Ct. 
Stanicy Works. New Britain, Ct. 


Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, la. 
ht 


Ni 


9g 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- 


ain, 


Lath 


metal 


Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


American Wire Fabric Co., Chicago. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Co Boston. 


N. J. Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N.J. 
Wright Wire Co.. Worcester, Mass. 


Lathes 
Wells & Sons Co., F. E., Greenfield, 


Mass. 


Lathe Dogs 
Williams & Co., J. H., Brooklyn. 


Lawn Mowers 
Han 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co., Dixon, 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., New- 
 # 


burgh, N. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., Lan- 


sing, Mich. 


Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila. 


Townsend & Co., 8S. P., Orange, 


Worcester Lawn Mower Co., Wor- 


cester, Mass, 
Motor 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., New- 


burgh, N. Y 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 


Lansing Mich. 


Penusyivania Lawn Mower Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Lawn Mower Co., 


Philadeiphia, Pa, 
Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. Co., Phila. 


Leaders, mat 
Dieckmann, "Co., Ciocinnati, O. 


Ledgers 


Loose Leaf 


Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 


Lens, Auto 


Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 
Warner-Lenz Co., Chicago, Ll. 


Letters & Figures, Metal 


Cleveland Galy. Wks., Cleveland. 
Niagara Falis Metal Stp. Works, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Level Line, Alaminum 
Hall Co., Frank, Newton Falls, O. 


Levels 


Cc oe Stephens Co., Pine Meadow, 
Ct. 


Dietzgen Co., Eugene, Chicago. 
Disston & Sons, Henry, Phila. 
Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


Stanley Rule & Level Co., New 


tritain, Ct 
Toledo Roe A, ‘ Level Co., Toledo, O. 


Life Preservers 


Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 


Lifters 


Sash 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Il, 
Champion Hdwe. Co., Geneva, O. 
Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct. 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Ives Co., H. B., New Haven, Ct. 
McKinney Mfg. Co,, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Britain, Ct. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Stove 
Areade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill 


Lighting Plants, Electrical 


Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, O. 


Silver Lake Co., Newtonville, Mass. 
Turner & Stanton Co., Norwich, Ct. 
Clothes 

Columbian Rone Co., Auburn, N, ¥. 
Estes Mills. Fall River, Mass. 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston. 
Silver Lake Co., Newtonville, Mass. 
Nu-Ex Fire App. Co., Columbus, O. 
Whitlock Cordage Co., N. Y. C. 


Linoleum 


Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 


Linoleum Cleaner 


Ferdinand & Co., L. W., Boston. 


Lockers 


Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston, 
Darby & Sons Co., Edw., ‘Inc., Phila. 


ocks 
Cabinet 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- 
ain, . 

Goodrich-Lenhardt Mfg. C., Phila. 


New Era Spring & Specialty Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 








Door 
Corbin, P. & F., New Britain, Ct. 
Laughlin Co., Thos., Portiaud, Me. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Cv., Cleve- 
lund, Olio 
Richards- Wilcox Mig. Co., Aurora, 


ili, 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
britain, Ct. 

Sargeut & Co., New Haven, Ct. 

Siuymuker Lock Mfg. Corp., Lan- 
easter, Pa. 

Taylor & Boggis Foundry Co., 
Cleveland, OU. 


Hasp 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ill. 
Sash 


Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ii. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, ba. 
National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Il. 


Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- 
ain, Ct. 


Window 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ill, 


Lubricants 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos., Jersey 
City, N. J. 
Harris Oil Co., sporieenes, R. I. 
Vacuum Oil Co., N. Y. 
Cycle Chain 
Chainolene Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 


Machines, Paper Box 
Inman Mfg. Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Mallets 
Wooden 
Osborne & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Union Hdwe,. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


Manifolds 
Whittier Sales Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Mantles, Gas & Gasoline 
American Gas Machine Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn. 
Coleman Lamp Co., Wichita, Kans. 


Mats and Matting, Steel 
Cary Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston. 
Cyclone Fence Co, Waukegan, I. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. 
goes Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 

uto Running Board 
TyKer Mfg. Co., Boston. 
Cork 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 
Door 


Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. 
bber 


Ru 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 


Mender, Hose 
Morgan Mfg. Co.. Newport, R. 1. 
Nelson. L. R., Peoria, Til. 
Sherman Mfg. Co., H. B., Battle 

Creek, Mich. 

Metal, Perforated 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston. 
Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Micrometers 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 


dence, 


Starrett Co., L. S., Athol, Mass. 


Milk Clarifiers 
,De Laval Separator Co., N. Y¥. 0. 


Milling Cutters 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
dence, R. IL. 
Morse Twist Drill & Mach. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Mirrors, Adjustable 
American Electric Co., Chicago. 


Mops 
Floor, Dish and Dust 
Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Tl. 
Eagle Woodenware Mfg. Co., Ham- 
ilton. e 
Estes Mills, Fall River, Mass. 
Polly Prim Sales Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Moto-Meters 
Moto-Meter Co., L. I. City, N. Y. 


Motorcycles 
Baker, Murray & Imbrie, N. Y. C. 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Wks.. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Motors, Rowboat Electric 
Jewell Electric Co., Chicago. 


Motor Trucks 


Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 
Service Motor Truck Co., Wabash. 


Ind. 
Stewart Iron Wks. Co., Cincinnati. 


Nails 
Cement Coated 
Interstate Iron & Steel Oo., Chi- 


cago. 
Cobblers’ 














Shelton Co. Shelton, Ct. 
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Co 


pper 
American test & Wire Co., Chi. 


cago, 


Hussey, C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Stimpson, Ed. B., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


Cut 
McCalla Co., Harold, Philadelphia 
DSueituu Co., Seiton, Cr. ; 
Stimpscn, Ed. b.. _- N.Y, 
Union horse Nail Co.. Chicago, 1, 


Rubber Headed 


Elastic ‘ip Co., Boston, Mass, 


Shoe, Horse, Ox, Mule 


er gy Horse Nail Co., Hart 


ord, 


Fowler Nail Co., Seymour, Ct. 


Upho.sterers 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg, Co., 

——_ Kd, B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
re 

Amatenn, Soe & Wire Co., Chi- 


cage 


Hassall, Inc., John, Brooklyn, N. y 
Interstate Iron & Steei Cu. Chi 


engo Ill. 


Laughlin Co., Thos., Portland, Me. 
McCalia Co., Harold, Philadelphia. 
Suciton Co., Shelton, Ct 

Stimpson, Ed. B., Brookiyn, N. y. 
Wickwire Bros., Cortland, N. y, 


Nest Eggs 
Opal 
— Glass Co., Shinnston, w. 
a. 


Netting, Poultry (Wire) 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi 


cago, Ill. 


Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston. 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chi- 


cago. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Tren- 


ton, N. J. 


Wickwire Bros., Cortland, N. Y. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Nozzles 


Hose 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Nelson, L. R., Peoria, Il. 
Sherman Mtg. Co., H. B., Battle 


Creek, Mich. 
Spraying 


Deming Co., Salem 
Gould Mfg. Co., og Palis, N. Y. 


t 

Crackers 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Corp., 


Bridgeport, Ct. 


Osborne & Co., Newark, N. J. 


ts 
Machinery Screw 
— Screw Corp., New Britain, 


Square Machine Screw 
Progressive Mfg. Co., The, Tor- 


Stove Bolt 
— Screw Corp, New Britain, 


Tire Bolt 
oo Screw Corp., New Britain, 


1 

Lubricating 
Crew-Levick Co., Phila 
Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis. 
Harris Oil Co. Providence, R. I. 
Vacuum Oil Co., N. Y¥. ©. 


Ollers 
Eagle Glass & Mfg. Co., Wellsbure. 
W. Va. 


Hammer & Co., Branford, Ct 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds, Co., Boston, 


Loose Pulley 


Wall Mfg. Supply Co., P., N. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Openers 
Box 
Morrill, Chas., New York City. 
—— & Co, ©. S., Newark, N. J 


an 
Osborne & Co., ©. S8., Newark, N.J. 
Schatz Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Orange Derinders 
Johnson-Starr Co., Springfield, 0. 


Ornaments, Radiator 
Gemco Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 


Ovens 
Huenefeld Co., Cincinnati. 0. 


Overall Suits for Motorist#® 
Globe Shirt & Overall Co., Abing» 
don, Il. 


were 


Asbes' 
General sAnbeaton & Rubber Co., 
Charleston, 8S 
Johns-Manville Co., N. ¥. ©. 
Raybestos Co., Bridgeport Ct. 
Taras Rubber Co., | Trenton, 
Rubber 
Goodrich Co., B. B., Akron, 0. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ©, 
Akron, O. 
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F OPERS a— Round and Oval Punches 
AND a . 


PU NCHES | " a ______— a C. S. Osborne & Co. 


Send for Catalog Newark, N. J. 








AMERICAN 


Sickle Edge Hay Knife. 
The original sectional edge 
hay knife. Write for 
prices. They are in- 


THE NEY MFG. CoO., Canton, Ohio teresting. 








F S F Best quality, folding 
” » Boxwood Rules 
(ik aes Ua as a a] im” Accurate Graduation, Hard, Durable Polish 
No. 548—Graduation 100ths of a foot, 16ths of inches and draft- THE (HAPIN STEPHENS-{ 0, 
Ing scales. UNION FACTORY 
Popular with civil engineers. PINE MEADOW, CONN., U. S. A. 











OF HIN 


Are made from the highest grade boxwood, well seasoned, accurately graduated and 
securely assembled. The name itself foreruns your selling arguments. 


BOXWOOD RULES THE [UFAIN fPULE Ca. New York. N.Y.” London, Eng. 


Send For Catalogue. Windsor. Can. 





JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE 


Use No. 1 Extra Quality for filling deck and hull seams of Yachts and Motor Boats. 
Use No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue or No. 3 Special Navy Glue for filling deck and hull seams of 
merchant vessels. 
Use No. 7 Soft Quality or Waterproof wo: Glue for filling and waterproofing canvas for 
covering boats and canoes, cabin tops, decks and flying boats. — 
No canoeist should be without an Emergency Can of our Special Canoe Glue. 
Bend f Fr For Sale by all Hardware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
n or ee Booklet, 152 Kneeland S 
rv - eelan treet 
marine Gine, What te 5 W. FERDINAND & CO. BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Use and How to Use It."’ 











eh 99 
Syracuse Norol 
NAIL SETS 
have square knurled bodies to prevent rolling and the same dependable “Syracuse” quality with which the trade is 


acquainted in the round pattern. Sure to prove popular with mechanics who prefer a square nail set. . No stock is 
complete without them. 


SYRACUSE TWIST DRILL CO. 934 Grape Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 








Grover File Handles 


Fit the tangs of all files perfectly; never 
split, and the strong pressed steel ferrules may 

used over and over again. Mechanics want 
them. Write for prices. 


THE GROVER FILE CoO. 
NASHUA, N. H. 








book filled with i d rules for th idance of 
HARD WARE STORE Charhe Sone Sbiee ant sie  Metheds used ns 
prorninent merchants are described in detail. 


BUSINESS METHODS 227 pages, illustrated, cloth. 


Price $1.00 Delivered. 


5th EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED David Williams Company 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
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Padlocks 
Allith-Prouty Co., 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., 

ain, Ct. 

Excelsior Lock Co., 
Russell & Erwin 
Britain, Ct. 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Ct. 
Slaymaker Lock Mfg. Corp., Lan- 


caster 
Bridge- 


Smith 
Torrington, 


Danville, I. 

New Brit- 
Pa. 

New 


Lancaster, 
Mig. Co., 


Pa 
& Egge Mfg. Co., 


port. 
Union Hardware Co., 
Ct. 


Pads 
Electric Heating 
American Electrical Heater 
Detroit, Mich 
Landers, Frary & 
Britain, Ot. 
Shaler, C. A., 
Horse Shoe 
Firestone Tire & 
Akron, O. 


Clark, 
Waupun, Wis. 


Rubber 


Pails 
Fibre 
Cordiey & Hayes, New Yo 
Paint 
Acme White Lead 
Detroit, Mich. 
Carey, Philip Co., Cincinnati. 
Carter Paint Co, Liberty, Ind. 
Devoe & Raynolés Co., N. Y¥. C 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, 


& Color Wks., 


; Jersey 


Durkee-Atwood Co., Minne -apolis. 
Ferdinand & Co., L. Boston. 
Harrison Ine. Philadelphia. 

Jobns Manville Co., New York City. 
Martin-Senour Co.. Chicago, Tl. 
Moller & Schumann Co., Brooklyn. 
Montauk Paint Mfg. Co., Brooklyn. 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
Northwestern Chem. Co., Marietta,O, 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo. 
Supplee- —) Hdwe Co., Phila. 
Wilhelm Co., A., Reading, Pa. 


Paper 
Emery 
Baeder, Adamson Co. 
U. 8S. Sand Paper é 
port, Pa. 


Philadelphia. 
o.. Willlames- 


Patches 
Rubber 
Firestone Tire 
Akron, O 


& Rubber Co., 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Goodrich Co., B, F., Akron O, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Akron, O. 
Locktite Pateh 
Marathon = Ti 
Cuyahoga F: oO. 
Marvel Access Co., 
Mason Tire & Rubber Co., 
Miller Kubber Co., Akron, 
New Era Spring & Specialty Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 
Thermoid Rub. Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, IIL 


Co., 


Mich. 
Co., 


Co., Detrott, 


Rubber 


eR 
m ent, 


Percolators 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Wooster, O. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New 

Britain, Ct. 

Electric, Coffee 
American Electrical 

Detroit, Mich 
General Elec. Co., 


Heater Co., 


Pickers, Fruit 
Darby & Sons 
Philadelphia. 


Edw., 


Co., 


Pa. 


Inc., 


Picks, Tee 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Il. 

Chatillon & Sons, John, N. Y¥. ©. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. C.; 
Boston. Mass.; Chicago, Ill. 

Osborne & Co., C. 8., Newark, N. J. 

Stanley Rule & Level Co.. New 
Britain, Ct 

Stover Mfg. Co., ‘Freeport, Il 


Pincers 
Peck, Stow 
land, Ohio. 


& Wilcox Co., Cleve- 


Pins 


Escutcheon 
Cc ,> 9 Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- 


New Britain, 
N.Y 


Ct. 
Corbi Screw Corp., 
Ct. 
John, 


Hassall, 
Push 

Moore Push 
Taper 

Eclipse Mfg 


Inc., Brooklyn, 


Pin Co., Philadelphia. 


Co., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Pipe Fittings 
Berger Bros. Co., Philadelphia. Pa 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co.,. Bran 
ford, Ct. 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 


Walworth Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 





Schenectady, 





Pipe 
Conductor, Galvanized 
Dieckmann, F.,. Cincinnati, 0. 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
waukee, Wis 
Whitaker-Glessner 
ya. 


Mil- 
Wheeling, 


Co., 
Copper 
Hussey, C. G., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Elbows and Shoes 
Dieckmann & Co., F., Cincinnati. 
Hussey & Co., C. G., iy. wage 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
waukee, Wis. 
New, Secon 
McC ‘alla Co., 
Stove 
Dieckmann Co., F., 
Whitaker-Glessner 
y. Va. 


Harold, Philadelphia. 


Cincinnati, O. 
Co., Wheeling, 


Pipe Cutters 


Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bdgport, Ct. 
Trimont Mfg. Ce. Boston, Mass. 


Pipe Straps 
Smith & Egge 
port, Ct. 


Mfg. Co., Bridge- 


Pistols 
(Also See Revolvers) 
Automatic 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford. Ct. 
Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Wis., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Piston Rings 
Cassidy Co.. Ed. A., N. Y. C. 
Dyer Co., G. H., Cambridge, Mass. 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
MeQuay-Norrls Mfg. Co., St. Louis. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago, 


Pitch 
Roofing 
Carey Co,, Philip, Cincinnati. 


Planes 


Bench 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Pine Meadow, 


Ct. 
New 


New Haven, 
& Level Co., 


Sargent & Co., 
Stanley Rule 
Britain, Ct. 


Plates, Heel 


Root-Heath Mfg. Co., Plymouth, O. 
Sacks, Louis, Newark, N. J. 


Pliers 
Billings & Spencer o., Hartford, 
Bridgeport Hdw. Mfg. Corp., 
Bridgeport, Ct. 

Buffum Tool Co., Louisiana. Mo. 
Klein & Sons, Mathias, Chicago. 
Osborne & Co., C. 8S., Newark. 
Smith & Elemenway Co., New York 
Smith Co., H. D., Plantsville, Ct. 


Plows 
Ice 
Gifford-Wood Co,, Hudson, N, Y. 
Plambago 


Dixon Crucible 
City, N. J 


Co., Jos., Jersey 


Chapin-Stephens Co.. Pine Meadow. 
ct 


Disston & Sons, Henry, Phila., Pa. 
Pokers, Stove 


Arcade Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Poles, Window 
Piqua Handle & Mfg. Co., Piqua, O. 


Polish 


Wood and Met 
Black Silk Stove 
Sterling, Ill. 


al 
Polish Works, 


Crew Levick Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis. 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
Harris Oil Co., Providence, R. 1 
Johns-Manville Co.. New York. 
Morgan Mfg. Co., Newport, R. I. 
Northwestern Chem. Co., Marietta,O. 
Polly Prim Sales Co., Chicago, Il. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 
Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Il, 
Wonder Mist Co., Boston. 
Stove 
Black Silk Stove 
Sterling, Li. 


Polish Works, 


Porch Base 
Cheney & Sons, S., Manlius, N. Y. 
Posts 
Fence 
Amer. Steel & Wire 
Buffalo Steel Co., Tonawanda, N. 
Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Il, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 


Co., Chicago. 
z. 


Pots 
Tallow 
Eagle Glass & Mfe. 
W. Va. 


Co., Wellsburg. 





Pots, 
Buckeye 


Tea and Coffe 
Aluminum Co., Wooster, oO. 


Powders 
Blasting 
Hercules Powder Co., 
Jei. 
Smokeless 
Hercules Powder Co., 
Del. 


Wilmington, 
Wilmington, 


Preservatives 
Leather and Canvas 
Jobbers Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Presses 
Baling 
Davenport 
lowa, 
Galesburg Paper 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Grand Rapids Salvage Co., 
Rapids, Mich. 
Fruit. Wine and Jellies 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., 


Mfg. Co., Davenport, 


Press 


Factory, 


Grand 


Phila. 


Meat 
Osborne & Co., 
Punching 
Swaine Mfg. Co., 
Stimpson, Ed. B., 


Newark, N. J. 


Fred, St. Louis. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Price Books 


Loose Leaf 


Irving-Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 


Protractors 


Brown & Sharpe 
dence, R. 1, 


Mfg. Co., Provi- 


Pallers 
Nail 
Bridgeport Mopduace Mfg. Corp., 
Bridgeport, 
Morrill, he New York City. 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. N. Y. 
Union Hdw. Co., ‘Torrington, Ct. 
Spike 
Morrill, Chas., New York City. 
Tack 


Osborne & Co., 
Smith Co., H. 


Newark, N. J. 
Spinstevitie. Ne 


Palleys 
Axle 
Corbin, P 
Grand Rapids 
Rapids, Mich. 
Clothes Line 

Allith-Prouty Co., Peete, Ii. 
Peck, Stow & leox Co., Cleve- 
land, 


Hay 
Myers & Bro., 


& F., New Britain, Ct. 
Hdw. Co., Grand 


F. E., Ashland, 0. 


Hdw. Grand 


Meta! 
¥, 


Co., 


Stpg. 


h 
Rapids 
s. Mich. 
Falls 


Russell & Erwin. Nuts 
Britain, Ct. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., 
port, Ct. 


Palls 


Wks.. 


Co., New 


Bridge- 


oor 

Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Il, 

Arcade Mfg. Co., Freport, 

Bommer Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Ceamplon Hardware Co., Ge- 
neva 

Corbin "Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- 
ain, C 

Corbin. P. & F., New Britain, Ct. 

Ives Co., H. R., New Haven, Ct. 

Peck. ig & Wilcox Co., South- 
ington, C 

Ric wes Wiicox Mfg. 

Russell & Erwin Mfg. 
Britain, Ct. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Drawer 

Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, I. 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Co., New Brit- 
ain, Ct. 

Griffin Mfg. Company, Brie, Pa. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Mfg. Co... Sterling, 1. 

Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 

Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ul. 


Co., Aurora, 


Co., New 


Pamp Leathers 


Sherman Mfg. Co., H. 
Creek, Mich. 


B., Battle 


Pumps 
Air, Hand 
Apex Electric Co., Chicago. 
Gasoline and Oil 
Bowser & Co. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Deming Co., Salem, 0. 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
Myers Bros., F. B., Arhicad, O 
Shotwell Pump & Tank Co., Indian 
apolis, Ind. 
Hand 
Barnes Mfg. Co., Mansfield, 0 
Deming Co.. Salem, O 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
a Pump & Plaster Co., Galva, 


Stamford, Ct. 
F. E.. Ashland, O. 


Hoyt Pump Co., 

Myers & Bro., 
Hydraulic 

Deming Co., Salem, O. 

Goulds Mfg. “Company, Seneca Falla, 

Myers & Bro., F. E., Ashland, O, 

Rothweiler & Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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| 
Hydro-Pneumatic 
Deming Co., Salem, 6 
Pneumatic 
Goulds Mfg. Co., 
Myers & Bro., 
Power 
oming Co., Salem, © 
Coulds Mfg. Co., = ne’ 
Myers & Bro., F. 


Sene + Falls N.Y, 
E \stiland, 0, 


Falls, N.Y, 
\shland, Q, 


Spray 
Barnes Mfg. Co., 
Deming Co., Salem, ( 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Sene: 
Myers & Bro., F. E.. 
Tank 
Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Myers & Bro.. F. E.. A sbland, 0, 
Shotwell Pump & Tank Co, Ip. 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Mansfield, Q, 
) 


: Falls, N.Y 
Ashland, . 


Ind, 


ire 
Black & Decker Mfg. (o., 
more, Md. 
Bridgeport ayes Co., Bdgport, Ct, 
Goulds Mfg. Co., Senex i Falls, N.Y, 
Haney & Co., Hastings, Ne »br 
Lipman Air App. Co., Belvit, Wis, 


Balti- 


Punches 
Belt 
Smith & Egge Mfg. 
port, Ct. 
Drive 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & 
Springfield, Mass. 
Eyelet Tool Co., , Boston, 
Osborne & Co., C. S., 


Co., 


Bridge- 


Tool Co, 


Mags, 
Newark, N.J, 


an 
Morrill, Chas. New York City. 
Schatz Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, 
Union Caliper Co., Oranxe, Mass, 
Punches & 
Power 
McCalla Co., 


Shears, Hand & 


Harold, Phila., Pa, 
Push Buttons, Automobile 
FPrancis-Rand Co., Cleveland, 
Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, 0, 


Pyrometers 


Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- 
ester, N. ¥. 


Racks 
Glass 
American Ring Co., Waterbury, Ct. 
Warren Mfg. Co., J. D., Chicago. 
Display 
Best & Sons, John H. 
Toledo Rack & Level Co. 


owe 
American Ring Co., Waterbury, Ct. 


Wire Cloth 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Co.. 
ton, N. J. 


Galva, MM. 
Toledo, 0. 


‘Tren- 


Railing, Bank and Office 
Ladlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Lonis. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Rallway and Mill Supplies 
Shapleigh Hardware Co., St. Louis 
Supplee-Biddle Hdwe. ©o., Phila 
Worthington Co., Geo., Cleveland. 


Rakes, Lawn 


Casement Hardware Co., Chicago. 
Gilson Co., Pt. Washington, Wis 
Piqua Handle & Mfg. Co., Piana, 0. 


Ranges 
Foster Stove Co., Ironton, 0 
Ratchets 
Parker Co., Chas., Meriden, Ct. 


Razor Hones 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. 


Razor Strops 
Carborundum Co., 
Kokens Barber 

Louis, Mo. 


Niagara F alls. 
Supply Cv 


Razors 


Safety 
Sales Co., N. Y 


Facto nc. 
Penn, Ene., A. C., New York City. 


Reame 
Ba State Tap & Die Co 


Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co. Cleve 


land, O. 
Detroit Twist Drill Co.. Detroit. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., (ree® 
eld, Mass. 
Morse Twis. Drill & 
New Bedford, Mass 
Whitman Barnes 
Akron, O. 
Cylinder 
Dyer Co., G. 


Mansfield, 


Mach. Co. 


Mfg Co., 


H., Cambridge, Mass 


Refrigerator Hardware 
Allith-Prouty Co., Danville. Ml. 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator © 

Grand Rapids, Mich 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsbureh, Pe 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
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SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS = . Iron Fence and Gates 


~4 Lawn Vases 


MANUFACTURERS OF SASH CORD, CLOTHES ’ = 4[- S SAN YAN'A — 
BRAIDED CORDAGE LINES, SMALL LINES | [Tf Hu MTT & Wire Work 


AND COTTON TWINES EFC. 50 /0R CAALOG Agents 





anted 
eee eee ret Send for Cataleg 


BOSTON MASS. THE sTEWART IRON WORKS CO., 765 “tewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 








% inch to 3 inch 
CORBIN CABINET LOCK CO. SOLIDHED THUMB TACKS SOLIDHED 


jared York TheAmerican Hdwe. Corp., Successor Marking Tacks ll Solidhed Tack Co. Brass Numbered Tacks 


—eeehe bee ~~ ‘iee 38 Murray Street for Wind 
Shitadeiphia. NEW BRITAIN, CONN , U.S. A. ——s a a 


EXTRUDED METAL 
PADLOCKS 
Made in Ten Sizes fs 














“GEM” NAIL CLIP 


The famous ‘‘Gem'’’ is 
mounted i on a hand- 
Locker Locks Cabinet Locks some counter card. Sell at 
25 cents each. i 
Night Latches profit. We 
make a_ ten - cent 


nail clipper. Write. 


H. C. COOK Co. 
Lancaster, Pa., U.S. A. Ansonia, Conn. 











SESSIONS CLOCKS ADVANCE 


MARBLEIZED 


Oak Mantel Office ECAR AE AES 
yay = SO TRANSMISSION LININGS FOR FORDS 


Manufactured by Stop the jerking, rattling, lurching and chattering. Will ontlast three 
sets of ordinary linings Cost but $3.00 a set 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO. DEALERS: Write for full information. 


Main Office N. Y. Salesrooms ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP. 
Forestville, Conn. 37 Maiden Lane Dept. FS-1, 56 E. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 


HOYT CHAIN PUMPS 
“ the Standard for 42 years 
. —)%" Tell your farming trade their merits How 
nes serviceable they are. They pump water the 
Bright Iron and Brass Wire fastest and easiest, and repairs are easy and 
: . 7 quick, by any one with a hammer, wrench 
Goods. Special Wire Goods he and screw driver. We claim they are the 
made to order. 4 epee de best pump and most lasting on the market 


Try out our claim and our prompt shipments 
M S BROOKS & SONS We also manufacture heavy gauge coal 
° . shutes and screens and special shutes to order 
pans —s tor any purpose 
CHESTER, CONN. — * HOYT PUMP COMPANY Est, 187 


——" Selleck St. Stamford, Conn. 














O. LINDEMANN & CO. Web Straps 


Manufacturers of | Web Halters ee eS = ey ~ eh ¥ , 
ioaiee Ke MUCH CHEAPER THAN LEATHER 
Established 1863 Send Us Your Order Today 


35-37 Wooster Street New York E. T. RUGG & CO., Mfrs., Newark, O. 








Parker Wire Goods Company 


Manufacturers of ee ai f ; Mie 
General and Special Wire Hardware, The Standard Line 
Wire Goods and Stampings Baldgepens Bicycle Telescopic of Hand Pumps 


jand Pump 
Ask for catalog illustrating and describing the complete line. 


WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 














EVERYTHING IN POCKET KNIVES 


Ammer dened Pocket Knives ELEVATORS 


By NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 
WALDEN, NY. Dumbwaiters, Electric, Power, 


and Hand Elevators. 


Sidney Elevator Mfg.Co. 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Mefrigerators 
Jobbers 


Shapleigh Hdwe. Co., 
Supplee-Biddie Hdwe. 
Worthington Co., Geo., 


St. Louis. 
Co., Phila. 
Cleveland. 


Enameled 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Reservoirs, 
Vollrath Co., 


Revolvers 
(Also See Pistois) 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Co., 
Hartford, Ct 
Iver Jobnson’s Arms & Cycle Wka., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


Mfg 


Rings 

Key 
Bridgeport Chain Co., 
Hathaway Mfg. Co., 
Sisith & Ege Mig. 

port, Ct. 

Williamson Wire Novelty Co., O. 

Newark, N. J. 


Bdgport, Ct. 
Bdgport, Ct. 
to., Bridge- 


Piston 
Hill-Smith Metal ae, 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. 


Co., Boston. 
Co., St. Louis. 


Rivet Squeezers 


Porter. Hl. K., Everett, Mass. 


Rivets 
American 
R. 1 
Hascall. Ine., John 
Interstate Iron & 
cago. 
MecCalla Co., Harold, Phila., Pa. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
Stimpson, Ed, B., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Tubular Rivet & Stud Co., Boston. 


Bifurcated 
Ed. B., Brooklyn 
‘~homson Mfg. Co., Judson 

Waltham. Mass 
Tubular Rivet & 


Copper 


Bridgeport Brass Co., 

lrogressive Mfg. Cuwo., 
Ct 

Stimpson, Ed. B., 

Thomson Mfg. 
Waltham, Mass 


Screw Co., Providence, 


Brooklyn. 


Stee] Co., Chi- 


N. ¥. 
L., 


Boston. 


Stimpson, 
Stud Co., 


Badgport, Ct. 
‘Torrington, 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
Co., Judson L., 


Copper Tinners 
Hussey & Co., C. G., Pittsburgh. 
Micnards-Wileoz Mfg. Co. Aurora, 


Til. 
Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rods 

Fishing 

Baker Murray & Imbrie, N. Y. O. 

Union hdwe. Co., ‘orrington, Ct. 
Wire, Steel 

Amertenn Steel & Wire Co., 
cago 

Co., Harold, Phila., 


McCalla Pa. 


Rollers, Stay 
Allith-Prouty Co., 
McKinney Mfg. Co., 
National Mfg. Co., 


Danville. Tl. 
Pittsburgh. P: 
Sterling, Hl 


Rolls 
Galvanized Ridge 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
Rubber Wringer 


American Wringer Co., 
Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, 


N. ¥. 6. 


Pa. 


Roof Accessories & Fittings 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Roofing & Siding 


Asbestos 
Carey Co., Philip, Cincinnati 
General Asbestos & Rubber Co., 
Charleston, S. C 
Johns-Manville Co., N. Y. C 
Thermoid Rub. Co., Trenton, 


Galvanized 
In'and Steel Co., 
Whitaker-Glessner 

. wae 

Tin 
American Sheet & 

Pittsburgh. Pa 
Merchant & Evans Co., 


"N. J. 


Chicago. Til. 
Co., Wheeling, 


Tin Plate Co.,. 


Phila., Pa. 


Rope 
Horse & Cattle Ties 
Covert’s Saddlery Works. 
laken, N. ¥ 
Rogg & ©o., E. T., Newark, O. 


Manila 
Columbian Rone Co., 
Plymouth Cordage 

Plymouth, Mass. 
Whitlock Cordage Co., 


Inter 


Anburn, N. ¥ 
Co., North 


N. Y. C. 





Cht- | 





Sisal 
Columiian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
Plymouth Cordage Co., North 
Viymouth, Mass. 
Whitlock Cordage Co., N. Y. C. 


Wire 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Laughlin Co., Thos.. Portland, Me, 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Rubber Cement 


Van Cleef Bros., Chicago, Ill. 


Rubber Goods 
Mechanical 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass, 
Goodrich Co., B. F., 
Goodyear Tire & 
Akron, 


Akron, O 


Kubber Co., 


Rubbers, Fruit Jar 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Rubbish Burners 


Clinton Wire Cloth Co., 

Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Il. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. uis. 

Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 


Boston. 


Rules 
Boxwood, Spring Joint, Steel 
Chapte Stephens Co., Pine Meadow, 
Lufkin Rule Co., 
Stanley Rule & 
Iritain, Ct. 
Slide 
Dietzgen Co., 
Keuffel «& 
N. J. 
Steel 
Starrett Co., L. 8., Athol, 


Saginaw. Mich. 
Level Co., New 


Eugene, Chicago, Tl. 
isser Co., Hoboken, 


Saddlery 
See Harness 


Safety Glasses 


Wilson & Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. 


Sandpaper 
Baeder, Adamson & 
U. 8S. Sandpaper i 

Pa. 


Co., Phila., 


Williamsport, 


Sash Cord 


Estes Mills Co., Fall River, 

Morton, Thos., New York City 

Samson enaege Works, Boston. 

Siiver Lak Co., Newtonville, 
Mass. 


Mass. 


Saws 
Butchers’ 
White Co., L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Hack 
Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis. 
Bishop & Co., Geo. H., Lawrence- 
burg. Ind. 
& Stamping Co., 


Diamond Saw 
suffalo, N. Y. 
Disston & Sons, Henry, Phila., Pa. 
Co., Fitchburg. Mass. 
S., Athol, Mass. 


Simonds Mfg. 
Starrett Co., L. 
Hand, Panel, etc. 
Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis. 
Bishop & Co., Geo. H., Lawrence- 


ture, Ind. 
Disston & Sons, Phila. + Pa. 
Jennings & Co Y. C. 


Simonds Mfg. Go. 


ener 


Fitchburg. Mass. 


Senles 


Chatillon & Sons, John, N. Y. 
_ Detroit Auto Scale Co., i 
Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc. N. Y. 
— Frary & Clark, New Brit- 
ain 


Scrapers 
Floor 
Laughlin Co., 


Thos., Portland, Me. 


Foot 
Griffin Mfg. Co. 
National Mfg. 


Erie. Pa. 
Co., Sterling, Ti. 


Hog 
White Co., L. & 1. J., Buffalo, N. ¥ 


Screens 
Perforated Metal 
Atlas Mfe. Co.. New Haven, Ct. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston. 
Hoyt Pump Co., Stamford, Ct. 





Screw Drivers 
Bridgeport 
Bridgeport. Ct. 
Chapin-Stephens Co., 
ct. 


Hdw. Mfg. Corp., 


Pine Meadow, 


Cincinnati Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
Disston & Sons, Henry, Phila., Pa. 
Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Jennings Mfg. Co., Russell, Ches- 
ter. 
M-B. 
North Bros. 
ie Storms 
hicopee, Maxs. 
Sargent & Co. New Haven, Ct. 
Smith Co.. H. D., Plantsville, Ct. 
Snell Mfg. Co., Fiskdale, Mass. 
Stanley lule & Level Co.. New 
Britain, Ct. 


ot. 
Tool Co., Providence, R. I. 
Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Drop Forge Co., 


Screw Machine Products 
oo Screw Corp., New Britain, 


Ec i Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
iy eee Mfg. Co., Torrington, 
‘t. 


Screw Plates 


Bay State Tap & Die Co., Mansfield, | 
Mass. 


Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 
fleld, Mass. 
Wells & Son Co., F. E., 

Mass. 


Greenfiela, 


Screws 
Machine 
American Screw Co., Providence, 


ae Be 
Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, 

Ct. 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds. Co., Boston. 
Progressive Mfg. Co., ‘lorrington. 


Ct. 

Wood 
American Screw Co.. Providence, 
Bridgeport Screw Co., Bdgport, Ct. 
Corbin Screw Corp., New britain, 
Chas., Ct. 


Ct 
I revlon r Co., Meriden, 


Serihers 
Brais & Co., F., 
Timber 
Bemis & Call 
Springdeld, 


Cleveland, O. 


lidw. & Tool 
Mass. 


Co., 


Seythes 
Bush, Grain, 
and Weed 
Bastiett All Steel 
Salem 
North 
Me 


Lawn 
Co., 


Grass, 
Scythe 


"Warne Tool Co.. Hallowell, 


Seals, Notary, ete. 


Schwerdtle Stamp Co., Bdgport, Ct. 


Seats 
Chair 
American Fibre Chair Seat Corp., 
Long Island City, a | 
United Chair Seat & Nov. Co 
N. ¥. Q, 


Seats, Portable 


a vial Bit & Snap Co., Racine, 


Mel teen Dash Co.. Buffalo. N. ¥ 
Richards-Wi**ox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Til. 


‘ 
Separators, Cream 
De Laval Separator Co., N. 
Sharples Separator Co., 
Chester, Pa. 


X. @ 
West 


Sets 
Nall 


yoodell Pratt 


Chas., New York 
Stanley Rule 


& Level 
Britain. Ct 
Syracuse Twist Drill Co 


Co., Greenfield, 
City. 
Co., New 
., Syracuse, 
Union Caliper Co., Mass. 
Screen Door 
Rommer Bros,, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Fernald Mfg. Co., Northeast, Pa. 
Griffin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co., New 
Britain. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 
Soldering 
Co., Tl. 
Cleve- 


Orange. 


Freeport, 
cox Co., 


Arcade Mfg. 
Peck, Stow & Wil 
land, O. 


Steel, Iron and Wire 
Louis. 


Setteens, 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. 


Shafting, Cold Rolled Steel 


Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
McCalla Co., Harold, Phila., Pa. 


Sharpeners 
Knife 
American Ginter Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, 
Luther Lam Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee. 
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—< 


Shaving Supplies 
Kokens Barber Supply 


uis, Mo. 


St. 


Shears and Scissors 


Bridgeport Hdw. Mfe. 


Cor 
Bridgeport, Ct. > 


Sheet Metal Machinery 
Swaine Mfg. Co., Fred J., St. Louis, 


Sheets 


Black and Galvanized 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, Ml. 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phi.a., Pa, 
Ww 9 ~eaaaeal Co., Wheeling. 
y. Va. 
Copper and Brass 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 


Corrugated 
American Sheet & Tin 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 111. 
MeCalla Co., Harold, Philadelphia. 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila., Pa, 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Mil. 


waukee, Wis. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
, Va. : 


Plate Co., 


Shellac 


Durkee-Atwood Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Shellers, Corn 
Rock Island Mfg. Co., Rock Island, 
I. 


Root-Heath Mfg. Co., Plymouth, 0, 
Sacks, Louis, Newark, N. J. 


Shells, Shot 


Peters Cartridge Co., C jtorianatt, 0. 
Remingtupn Arms U. M.« N.Y.C, 


Shelving, Store 
Duluth Show sang ory 
Green Co., ° _ 4 
Heller & Co., W. C entesites, 0, 
Warren Mfg. Co., C ‘hicago. 


Deteth. 


Shingles, Metal 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co., 
vis 


watkee, 
Phila., 
hee 


Mil- 


Pa. 
ling, 


Merchant & Evans Co. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Ww 
W. Va. 


Shock Absorbers 
Gibson Co. Indianapolis. 
Halladay Co. ., Streator, Hl, 
Jobns-Manville Go., N. Y. C. 

New Era Spring & Spec. 
troit, Mich. 
Service Motor Supply Co., 


Co., De- 


Chicago. 


Shoe Lasts & Stands 


Root-Heath Mfg. Co.. Plymonth, 0. 
Sacks, Louls, Newark, N. J. 


Shoes 
Hor, 
American Steel & Wire Co.. 
cago, HL 


Chi- 


Shotguns 
Remington Arms U.M.C.Co., N.Y.C. 


Show Cases 
Dulnth Show Goce Co., Duluth. 
Heller & Co., C., Moripelier, 0. 
Warren Mfg. %. J. D., Chicago, 


Shutters, Fire 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila., Pa. 


Sifters, Ash 
Hill Clothes Dryer Co., 


- St. 


Worcester, 
Mass. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co Lewis. 


Sinks, 


Barnes Mfe. Co.. 
Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, 


Enameled 
Manefleld. 0. 
Wis. 


Skates, Ice and Roller 
Conron-MeNeal_ Co., Kokomo, tnd. 
Union Hdwe. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


Sleds, Steering 
Nichards-Wileox Co Anrorn, TH 
Standard Nov. Wks., Duncannon. Pa. 


Snaps 
Harness 
Covert’s Saddlery Works, 
laken 
Imperial Bit & Snap Co., 


Wis. 
North & Judd Mfg. Oo., New Brit- 
ain, Ct. 


Inter- 


Racine, 
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Cleveland Grindstones 


Best Abrasives in the World. All 


farmers and carpenters insist upon 


CLEVELAND GRINDSTONES 


\ The Cleveland Stene Ce. 
) Cleveland, Ohio 


fur ali Pin Tumbler Locks made in 
one minute with Harrison M.I.P. Key 
Filing Machine. No Misfits. Thou 
sands in use $3.50 net Special 
diamond-shaped fl les for angular cut 
$1.00 Harrison 
ro i ate es all com 
mon keys wi ithout a caliper Price 
$1.10 Parcel post prepaid 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


HARRISON & CO., ST New St., New York 











G-W ICE TOOLS 


For use by the Wholesaler for uploading Ice 
from boats or cars. 
For use by the Retatler on wagons. 
For use by the Housewife at the Ice chest. 
Write for Catalog and Window Soe Cards. 
Let us quote Jobbers’ prices 
GIFFORD-WOOD Co. 
Works New York Rochester, N. Y. 
Hudson, N. Y, Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Duplex Re-inforced Chain 


For sash, plumbing and lighting fixture 
SMALL METAL SPECIALTIES OF ALL KINDS 
Quotations Given on Special Contracts. 

Nickel Plating—Case Hardening—Electric Welding. 


Hatheway Manufacturing Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








Tool Bag We Manufacture 


Masons’, Electricians’, Plumbers’ 
Tool Bags, Automobile, Auger Bit, 
Punch and Chisel Rolls, Coal Bags, 
Horses’ Feed Bags, Couch Ham- 
mocks, Carpenters’ Aprons, Grass 
Catchers and other specialties. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Excelsior Bag & Mfg. Co., Inc 
TROY. N. Y. 


; Hand-Power 
Sedgwick teers 
Manufactured by Specialists and guaranteed. 

Send for Cataleg and dealers’ discounts 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
126 Liberty Street - - - NEW YORK 











7 
Cloth Containers 
for all kinds of Tool Sets 

Send us your special patterns and 
we will submit duplicates of our 
construction. 

Ask for Catalog “Tool Rolls” Dep’t T. 
The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co. 

Troy, Ohio 











PRIEST’S 
Clippers 


The world’s standard ‘‘back- 
o’-the-neck"’ shaver deserves 
your serious investigation as 
a profitable item of stock 

rite. 
American Shearer Mfg. 
Company 
Nashua, N.H., U.S. A. 








Established 1856 Incorporated 1906 


Putnam Chalk Lines 


In Balls or Hanks 
Masons’ Lines, Picture Wire, Gilt Nails. 


The Turner & Stanton Co., Norwich, Ct. 





MORRILL PRODUCTS 
Sew Sets Liquid Seap Dispensers 
Bench Stops Lead Seal Presses 
Bez Openers Hand Punches 
Nail Pullers Spike Pullers 


The apex of quality resting upon sound advertising, 
satisfactory service, good construction and merit. 


CHAS. MORRILL 
102 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK 











Hose Clamps, Ball Joints 
Automobile Specialties 
Screw Machine Products 


The Morgan Manfg. Co., Inc. Newport, R. I. 








(joun § OMMERS PEERLESS FAUCETS | 


BEST BLOCK TIN KEY quancemay 
MAPLE WOOD BODY HIGHLY POLISHED 





—— 
BEWARE OF IMMITATIONS 
SUCH AS FAUCETS SIMMAR IN SHAPE WITH KEY 
MADE OF LEAD, IROW_OR OTHER INFERIOR METALS, TINNED OR WICKELED. 


i 
JOHN SOMMER FAUCET CO. 555 Centaa: Ave. Newarr.N 





THE WINSTED EDGE TOOL WORKS 
Chisels, eam a Knives 
Established 1827 Winsted, Conn. 


SHOE SLOYD 
KITCHE OYSTER 
PRUNIN RUBBER 
a tanR PATTERN 
MAKERS’ 


Round 
Point 
Paper 


ROBERT MURPHY'S SONS CO. 
Ayer, Mass. 

















SA 


Hawthorne Mfg. Co. Inc Bridgeport Gon USA 


win ose 








Send for new catalogue No. 10 


WILMINGTON, OHIO 
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Snips, Tinners’ Squares, Machinists’ 

Bridgeport lidwe. Mfg. Corp., Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Provi- 
Bdgpert, Ct. dence, . 

Osborne & Co., C. S., Newark, N. J. Sargent & Co.. New Haven, Ct. 

Peck, Stow & ‘Vilcox Co., South- Stanley Rule & Level Co., New 
mugton, <t Britain, Ct, 

Penn, Inc., A. C., New York a 

Smith & Hemenway Co., N. Y. 





Stalls, Steel 










Hunt. Helm, Ferris & Co., Har 
Secket Wrench Sets vard, Ill. 
See Wrenches 
Stamping. Sheet Metal 
: Hatheway Mfg. Co., Bdgport, Ct. 
Solder Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, 
Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. Ma s 
Merchant « tvyaus Uo., Phila. Tarker Wire Goods Co., Worcester, 
Flux Core Mass 





B.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fred L., St. Louis 


Stimpson, Ed. 


Chicago. 
Swaine Mfg. Co., 


Chicago Solider Co., 







. > 
Soldering Paste Stemps and Dies, Steel 














cago Solder Co., Chicago. 
a a Schwerdtle Stamp Co., Bdgport, Ct. 
Soles and Heels Stanchions, Cattle 
Rubber Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Har- 
Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, O. 2 vard, 
Goouyeut jive & Kuwvber Co, 
Akron, O. 
Stands 
Display ‘a wn 
Spark Plogs Eclipse Mfg. Co.. ellston, \ 
. hampion Spark Plug Co. To- Toledo Rack & Level Co., Toledo, O. 
ledo, O 
Eclipse Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. , 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Staples. Wire #§ 
Gibson-Hollister Mtg. Co., Beaten. Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Jobos-Manviile Co., N.Y. Clinton Wire Cloth Co., Boston. 
MacGregor Co., Inc., John, Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chi 
Mosle Co., . R.. Mt. Vernon, Age. 
nx. violins Laughlin Co.. Thos., Portland, Me. 
jab Auto-Supply Co., Bloomfield, McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
~— - as ~ National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Il. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 








Silvex Co., So. Bethieuwem, Pa. 








| Steel, Hot and Cold Rolled 
Speedometers ! Strip 
Corbin Screw Corp., New Pritain, ‘iriffin Mfg. Co.. Erie, Pa. 
; Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 






t 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis, und. 
Jobus-Manville Co, 

Motor Supply Co., - ‘Chic ago. 






Steering Wheels 







service 
Tilting 
| Halladay Co., L. P., Streator, Ill. 
Splicers, Lineman’s | 
Wood, Brass & Steel Step-Plates 

























Klein & Sons, Mathias, Chicago, Ill. Stanwood Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Spikes 
. . Stock and Dies 
or. Stee Wire Co., Chicago. 
ee aisles . - | Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bdgport, Ct. 
| tuttertield Co., Derby Line, Vt. 
Spoons and Forks, Silvwer|  ‘reenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green 
ad Silver Pinted field, Mass. 
International Sil. Co., Meriden, Ct 
Oneida Comm., Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. |; Stoners, Fruit 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Phila. 
Spoons, Stamped Tinned 
Camp Stones 
Atlas Mfg, Co.. New Haven. Ct. oll 
Varker Co., Chas., Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls. 





Meriden, Ct. 





Luther eed Mfg. Co., Milwau- 



























& 
ry 
: kee, 
s Sporting Goods 
E Baker, Murray & Imbrie, N. Y. C. Grinding and 1 gy ay, 
é Rutler Rros.. Chicago, Til x3 — Mfg. Co., Mil 
c ‘ , : aan ae s . waukee 
i Sbapleigh Hardwary Co. St: Louie: | uther Grinder Mtg. Co, Sllwas: 
* ee, 
i 
x Spotlights, Auto Store Fixtures & Furniture 
He anon aterm. Duluth Show Case Co., Duluth, 
Pittabargh Elec. Spec. Co., Pitts. | Green Co. A. H.. New York. 
bersh, Heller & Co., W. C., Montpelier, O. 
a ot a Warren Mfg. Co., J. D., Chicago, 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 
Stoves 
Heating 
Sprayers American Gas Machine Co., Albert 
Lea, Minn. 





Hand, Barrel and Power 
Gould Mfg. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 





Ironton, O. 
oO. 


Foster Stove Co., 
Huenefeld Co., Cincinnati, 





















Hayes Pomp & Planter Co.. Gatva, Ironton Incandescent Light & Sup- 
il ply Co., Ironton, O. 
Myers & Bro., F. B., Ashland, O . 
Vapor 
American Gas Machine Co., Albert 
Springs Lea, Minn 
- . Cc N 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. Laster, oyety «& lark, New 
Bommer Bros., Bklyn. - , P 2 . fais 
Chatillon & Sons, John, N. Y. C. — 3 Boggis Fdry. Co., Cleve- 
Chicago Spring Butt Co., Chicago. oe 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleve 
land. O Straps, Leather 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds. Co., Boston : a . om . 
Jacobs tros. Co., nce., N Y Cc Union Hdwe. Co.. Torrington, ct 
Lawson Mfg. Co., Chicago : 
Ludiow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis Stretchers 















Morgan Spring Co., Worcester Wire Fence 
Mews Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co., Auror 
New Era Spring & Spec. Co., De ll. . a ate we 
troit, Mich. 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Ct Strips, Leather 
Auto th : 
Tnthill Spring Co., Chicago, TI. Alan's. N. R., Sons Co., Kenosha, 
Vehicle 
Tothill Spring Co., Chicago, Il. 
Stuffers, Sausage 
Sevinktek tae Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Phila. 








toston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 
Boston. Mass 


lbayton Irrigation Co., 





Sweepers, Vacuum 
Bissell Carnet Sweeper Co., 





Dayton, O. Grand 







Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa.. Phila. Rapids, Mich, 

Ideal Bronze Co., Cleveland Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., New 
Nelson, L. R., Peoria, I! Berlin, 0. e 
<tuber & Kuck Co., Peoria. Il Torrington 





National Sweeper Co., 
st. 





Toledo Rack & Level Co., Toledo, 0 
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Lawn 
F. E., Ashland, O. 


Swings. 
Myers & Bro., 


Tackle Blocks 


Union Hdwe. Co., Torrington, Ct. 


Tacks 

Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 

Interstate Iron & Stee! Co., Chi 
cago, 

Shelton Co., Shelton, Ct. 
Thumb 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, 
N. J. 

Moore Push Pin Co., Phila. 


Solidhed Tack Co., New York City. 


Tanks 
Gasoline and Oil 


Bowser & Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Shotwell Pump & Tank Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
Tapes 
Measuring 
Dietzgen Co., Eugene, Chicago, Il. 
—s & Esser Co., Hoboken, 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich 
Starrett Co., L. S., Athol, Mass. 
Taps and Dies 
Bay State Tap & Die Co., Mansfield, 


Ties 
Bale 
Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, . 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago. 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Ct. 


Cow and Horse 
See Chains 
See Halters 
Tile 
Cork 
Armstrong Cork Co., 
Metal 
Merchant & Evans Co., 


Pittsburgh. 


Phila. 


Tires and Tubes 
Pneumatic 





Ih. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Mil 
‘ waukee, Wis, 
Tin Piate 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Pittsburgh, a. 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 
Tips 
Rubber 
Elastic Tip Co., Boston, Mass. 
Tire Cases 
Allen Auto Spec. Co., N. Y. C. 
Tires 
Carriage 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 


Amazon Rubber Co., Akron, 0. 

Baker, Murray & Imbrie, N. Y. C 

Batavia Rubber Co., N. Y. € 

Converse Ruber Shoe a PS Pe 

Dayton Rub & Mfg. Co., "Dayton. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber (o., 
Akron, 0. 

Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee, Mass 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Goodrich Co.. B. F., Akron, 0. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber = Co., 

n, O. 

Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, 0. 

Miller Rubber Co., Akron, 

Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 

Thermoid Rub. Co., Trenton, N. J. 

U. 8S. Tire Co., N. Y. C. 





| 
| 
| 


Toasters 
Electric 
American Electrical Heater " 
Detroit, Mich. . 
General Elec. Co., + ae tady, N.Y 
saunders, Frary , New 
Britain, Ct. 
Tongs 
Ice 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y¥, 


Toel Kits 


Billings & Spencer Co., ——— 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Proyj 
dence, R. 1. 

Goodell-Pratt Co., Greenfield, Mass, 

Greentield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 


field. Mass. 
Klein & Sons, Mathias, Chicago, 
Shapleigh Hdwe. Co., St. Louis 
smith Co., H. D., Plantsville, 
Starrett Co., L. S., Athol 
Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland, 
Worthington Co., Geo., 


Ii. 
Ct. 
Mass. 


0. 
Cleveland, 


Tool Sets 
Hollow Handle 


Bridgeport Hdw. Mfg. Corp., 
Bridgeport, Ct. 
Mass. j 

Buttertield & Ce.. Duty Line, Vt. | Tools 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- | 
field, Mass, Auto Rim 

Morse ‘Twist Drill & Mach. Co., Gibson-Hollister Mfg. Co., Boston. 
New Bedford, Mass Boring 

Ww = * Son Co., F. E., Greenfeld, Irwin Auger Bit Co., Wilmington, 
a 8s. 

Unwn Caliper Co., Orange, Mass, 

Temperature Controllers Box Opening 

‘Taylor Instrument Companies, Roch- Lridgeport lidw. Mfg Corp., 
ester, N Bridgeport, Ct. 
, 

Tennis Balls Bricklayers , 
Goodrich Co, B. F., Akron, 0. Rese & Bres., Sherop Hill, Pa. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Butchers’ 

Akron, O. p . — , ‘ 
Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis. 

‘ Bishop Co., Geo. H. a wrence- 

rerminals burg. Ind. 

Champion Spark Plug Co., To 
ledo, O. 

Francis-Rand Co.. Cleveland. 

Rajah Auto Supply Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J. 

Thermometers 
‘Taylor Instrument Companies, 

Rochester. N. Y. 








Chatillon & Sons, John, N. Y. C. 

Disston & Sons, Henry, Phila. 

White Co., L. & I. J., Buffalo. N.Y 
Carpenters’ 

Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis, 

Starrett Co., L. S., Athol, Mass. 

White Co., L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y 


Cement Workers 


Bishop Co.. Geo. H., Lawrence- 
burg. Ind. 

Buffum Tool Co., Louisiana, Mo. 
Draftsmen’s 


Dietzgen Co., Eugene, Chicago, IL. 
Starrett Co., L. 8., Athol, Mass. 


Dropped Forge 


Williams Co., J. H., Brooklyn. 
Edge 

Peck, aoe & Wilcox Co., Cleve 
land. oO. 

White Co., L. & I. J., Buffalo, N.Y 
Eyelet 

Eyelet Tool Co., Boston, Mass. 
Garden 


Gibson Co., Pt. Washington, Wir 
liuyes Pump & Planter Co., Galva, 
Ill. 


Granite Workers’ 

Trow & Holden, Barre. Vt. 
Harness 

Osborne & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Hay 

Myers & Bro., F 

Ney Mfg. Co.. 
Ice Harvesting and Handling 

Atkins & Co., EB, C., Indianapolis. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 
Jewelers’ 

Starrett Co., L. 8S., Athol, 
Linemen’s 


. E., Ashland, O. 
Canton, O. 


Mass. 


Klein & Co., Mathias, Chicago, Hl. 

Smith & Hemenway Co., N. Y. ©. 
Machinists’, Mechanics’, Etc. 

Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Prov 
dence, R. I. 

Putler Bros., Chicago, 1! 

Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greet- 
field, Mass. 

Smith Co.. H. D., Plantsville. Ct 

Starrett Co., L. 8., Athol, Mass 

Union Hdw. Co., Torrington, Ct 
Millwrights’ 

Starrett Co., L. 8., Atho! Mass. 

White Co., L. & I. J., Buffalo. N.Y 
Pipe 

Walworth Mfg. Co., Roster Mane 

Wells & Son Co., F. F., Creentielt 
Mass. 
Pipe Chain 

Williams & (o., J. H Brookiya 
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“VICTOR?” BOLT CLIPPER 





ROBERTS MFG. CO.., Somerville Station, BOSTON, MASS. 


ELEVATORS AND DUMBWAITERS 


Made to be sold by’the Hardware 
Trade. Can be placed in position by 
any carpenter. 


Send for Catalog No. 24 


ENERGY ELEVATOR CO. 


214-216-218 New St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





























o> — ee + sev — — >> = 
| JOHN HASSALL inc if 
| RiveETs 2 
tt EscuTCHEON PINS 3| 
ig SPECIAL WirRE NAILS al 
r cade al a 





Morton's Cable Chains 
BRONZE AND STEEL 


For hanging sash and suspending doors, gates, 
weights, etc. Very easy to apply. Strong and 
durable. Some have been in use over 25 years 


Thomas Morton, 245 Centre St., New York 








FLEXIBLE KEY RING 


With Puzzle Snap 


Permits the keys to lie flat in the pocket without bunching 
Positively the best and most convenient key ring made 





Sample Mailed for 5 Cents, 
Catalog No. 24 Sent on Request, 


NIAGARA gint ts paras PraRs ize WORKS 
gara Falls, N 8-111 








Ruby Wheel Glass Cutter 


A superior warranted, high grade cutter. Conveniently 
packed in vod cartons. Write for prices 





The Fletcher Terry Company, Forestville, Conn. 
New York Office: J. Palmer White, 102 Chambers Street 








When You 


themselves. 


239 West 39th Street 





consult the opportunity Exchange of the 
Hardware Age—men—the right kind—are 
always open for opportunities to advance 
Do you want the ambitious 


kind—the kind that can do things ? 


50 words at one dollar per insertion will 


put you in touch with such men. 


The Hardware Age 


Opportunity Exchange Dept. 


Need Men 


New York 
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Plasterers’ 


Masons Tool Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. ¥ 















Rose & Bros., Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Piumbers’ , 

Osborne & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Precision 

Goodell-Pratt Co.. Greenfield, Mass. 
Quarry 

Trow & Holden Co., Barre, Vt. 
Saw 

Atkins & Oo., E. C., Indianapolis. 

Disston & Sons, Henry, Phila. 






Steam and Gas Fitters’ 






















Armstrong Mfg. Co., Bdgport, Ct. 

Tinsmiths & Sheet Metal 
Workers 

Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co.. Cleve- 
land. O. 
Tire 

Genico Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Morgan Mfg Co., Newport, R. I. 

= & Co., H. D., Plantsville, 

Walker Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis. 
Trimmers’ ‘ 

Osboine & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Upholsterers’ 

Osborne & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Tops, Automobile 

Cincinnati Auto spec. Co,, Cin- 
einnati. 
Recovering ; 

Cincinnati Auto Spec. Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Torches, Gasoline, Kero- 






sene and Alcoho 
Ashton Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 












Towel Bars 
Taplin Mfg. Co., New Britain, ct. 







Toys 
Amer. 
Arcade 
Buffington 

la 






Flyer Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Wheel Co.. Burlington, 









A. C., New Haven, Ct. 


Gilbert Co., 
N. N., East Hamp- 


Hill Brass ‘© ., 
ton, Ct. 
Kangaroo Mfg. 
Shapleigh Hdwe. 
Supplee-Biddle 









Co., Chicago. 
Co., St. Louis. 
Hdwe. Co., Phila. 








PGE IETS" 






ie 





Track 












ra Steel for Store Ladders 
he Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Il. 
i Milbradt Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ Trolley 
F Allith-Prouty Co., Danville, Ill. 
i Coburn Trolley Track Mfg. Co., 
; Holyoke, Mass 

Wood 






Milbradt Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








RPTL 






Traps 






See Fly Traps 






Oneida, N. Y. 
Ct. 


Game 
Oneida Com., Ltd., 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, 
Rat and Mouse 
Lovell Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Niagara Falls Metal 
Works, Niagara Falla, N. ° 
Oneida Com., Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 








ORO ETS ERAS. PS 





Stamping 
oe 







Trellis, Ornamental Wire 























s Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan. Ill 
fr. Ladlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis. 
ts Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
& 
& 
5 Trough, Eaves 
ba Dieckmann, F., Cincinnati, O. 
Trowels 
Atkins & Co., E. C., Indianapolis. 
Bishop Co., Geo. H., Lawrence- 
burg, Ind 
Buffum Tool Co., Louisiana, Mo. 
Disstun & Sous, henry, Phila. 
Rose & Bros., Sharon Hill, Pa. 
Tracks, Portable 
Arcade Mfg. Co.. Freeport, Tl. 
Clark Co., G. P., haga 2 Locks, Ct. 
McKinney Mfg. Co Pittsburgh. 
Universal Caster - Fury. Co., 






Newark, N. J. 








Tubs 
Cordley & Hayes, 





New York. 








Tarnbacktles 


Screen Door 
National Mfg. Co.. 






Sterling, Til. 







Twine 
Samson Cordage Works, 


Binder 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. 





Boston. 





Y. 







Cotton 
Estes Mills, Fall River, Mass. 











Flax 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


Sail 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. ¥. 
Wrappin 


g 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 


Twist Drills 


Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve- 
land, O 
Detroit Twist Drill Co., Detroit. 
Morse ‘Iwist Drill & Meh. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Syracuse Twist Drill Co., Syracuse, 
Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Co., 
Akron, 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
Hoover Suction Sweeper Co., New 
Berlin, 0. 5 
National Sweeper Co., Torrington, 
Ct. 
Valves 


Ideal Bronze Co., Cleveland, O. 


Varnishes 

Acme White Lead & Color Wks., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Varnish Co., Boston, Mass. 
Columbus Varnish Co., Columbus, O, 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., N. Y. 
Harrison Inc., Philadelphia. 
Martin-Sénour Co., Chicago, ITI. 
Moller & Schumann Co., Brooklyn. 
Montauk Paint Mfg. Co., Bklyn. 
Murphy Varnish Co., Newark, N. J. 
Northwestern Chem. Co., Marietta, O. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo. 
Wiihelm Co., A., Reading, Pa. 


Ventilators 


Roof 
Merchant & Evans Co., Phila. 


Vibrators, Auto 
New Era Spring & Spec. Co., 
troit, Mich. 


De- 


Vises 
Athol Mch. Co., 
Parker Co., Chas., 
Rock Island Mfg. Co., 
a 


Athol, Mass. 
Merfden, Ct. 
Rock Island, 
and Level Co,, New 


iH., 


i. 
Stanley Rule 
Britain, Ct. 
Williams & Co., J. 
Hinged Pipe 
Armstrong Mfg. Co.. Bridgeport. ¢ 
Stationary Bench 
Luther Grinder Mfg. 
waukee, Wis. 


Brooklyn. 


Co.. Mil- 


Valeanizers 
Adamson Mfg. Co., KE. Palestine, O. 
Gibson Co., Indianapolis. 
Marvel Acc. Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 
Premier Electric Co., Chicago. 
Service Motor Supply Co., Chicago. 
Shaler Co., C. A., Waupun, Wis. 


Wagon & Pole Line Mate- 


rials 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 
Wagons 
Toy 
Buffington Wheel Co., Burlington, 
Ia. 
Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Har- 
vard, 
Wagner Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Ware 
Agate 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., N.Y.C. 
Aluminum 
Buckeye Aluminum Co., Wooster,O. 
tutler Bros., Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland Metal Products Co.. 


Cleveland, O. 
Stover Mfg. Co., 
Sturges & Burn Mfg. 


Freeport, Tl. 
Co., Chicago. 


Earthen 

Guernsey Earthenware Co., Cam- 
bridge, Ct. 
Enameled 

Butler Bros., Chicago, I. 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co., N.Y C. 


Vollrath Co., Sheboygan, Wis 
Fibre 

Cordley & Hayes, New York. 
Galvanized 

Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
Glass 

Corning Glass Wks., Corning, N. Y. 
Hollow 

Lalance-Grosjean Mfg. Co., N. ¥. C. 


Volirath Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Metal 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co.,N.Y.C, 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Ct. 
Stover Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 











‘SEE ALPHABETICAL 





Silver Plated 
Butler Bros., Chicago, Ml. 
International Silv. Co., Meriden, Ct. 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New 


Britain, Ct, 
Oneida Com., Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 


Wire Kitchen 


Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass, 


Washers 
Brass, Copper and iron 
Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cork 
Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh. 
Wrought 
Disston & Sons, Henry, Phila. 
Grittin Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds. Co., Boston. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. 
Laughlin Co., Thos., Portland, Me. 
MeCalla Co., Harold, Philadelphia. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Stanley Works, New Britain. Ct. 


Washing Machines 
Hand and Power 
Brokaw-Eden Mfg. Co., Alton, Ill. 
Dexter Company, Fairfield, Iowa. 
Eagle Woodenware Mfg. Co., Ham 
ilton, O. 

Kiel Mfg. Co., Minn. 
Michigan Washing Co., 
Muskegon, Mich, 
One Minute Mfg. Co.. 
Stewert- Skinner Co., 


Mfg. Co., 


Ia 

White Lily Mfg. Co., Davenport, Ia. 
Suction 

Brokaw-Eden Mfg. 
ik. 

White Lily Mfg. Co., 


Vacuum 
Stewart-Skinner 


Albert Lea, 
Machine 


Newton, Ia. 
Worcester, 


Ma 
Voss "Bros. Davenport, 


Co., Altoona, 


Davenport, Ia. 


Co., Worcester, 


Mass. 
White Lily Mfg. Co., Davenport, la, 


Watches 


Western Clock Co., La Salle, Il. 


Wenners, Calf and Colt 
Imperial Bit & Snap Co., Racine, 
Wis 


Weed Killer 
Casement Hdwe. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Welding Machines 


Oxy-Acetylene 
Imperial Brass Mfg. 


Co., Chicago. 

Whistles and Calls 
Union Hdwe. Co.. Torrington, Ct. 

Wire, Bright and Galv. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 


cengo, 
McCalla Co., Harold, Phila. 


Chi- 


Wire, Barb 


Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Wire Brads 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


Wire, Broom 
Amer. Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 


Wire Cloth 
American Wire Fabrice Co,,Chicago. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co. toston. 
Darby & Sons Co. Phila., 
Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., Chi- 

cago. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. 
New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., 
ton, N. 
New York Wire Cloth Co. ~ 
Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, 
Wright Wire Co. Worcester, 





Louis. 
‘Tren- 
Y. C. 
BN. ¥. 
Mass. 


Wire Fence 
Woven 
Amer, Steel 
Interstate Iron & 

cago. Ill. 
Wickwire Bros., Cortland, N. Y. 


Chicago. 
Chi- 


& Wire Co., 
Steel Co., 


Wire, Flat, Cold Rolled 
Steel 
Chicago. 


Ct. 


Amer. Steel & Wire Co., 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 
Stanley Works. New Britain, 


Flat, Round & Square 
Iron & Steel Co., Chi- 


Wire. 
Interstate 


cago. 
MecCalla Co., Harold, Philadelphia. 
Wire Goods 


Brooks & Sons, M. 
Darby & Sons Co., 
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S., Chester, Ct. 
Phila., Pa. 








— 





Jenckes Mfg. Co., Worceste r, Mase. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. Louis, 
Morgan Spring Co., Worcester, 


Mass. 
N. J. Wire Cloth Co., 
Parker Wire Goods Co., 


Mass. 


Trenton,N.J, 
Worcester 


Stimpson, Ed. B., Brooklyn, N. y, 
Wire Goods Co., Worcester, Mass 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester. Mass 


Wire, Picture 


Turner & Stanton Co., Norwich, Ct, 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Wire Rope Fittings 
Amer, Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 
Wire Stretchers 


Hunt, Ferris & Oo., Har- 
vara, 
Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, 0, 


Helm, 


Wood Fillers 
ay Bite Lead & Color Wks., 


et 
Devoe ‘‘& Raynolds Us.,. ¥. ¥. G 
Wilhelm Go., A., Reading, Pa. 





Wrenches 
Bemis & Call Hdw, & Tool Oo., 
Springfleld. Mass, 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 
Coes Wrench Co., Worcester, Mem. 
Hill-Smith Metal Gds. Co. Bos’ on. 


Smith Co., H. D., Plantsville, Yo 
Trimont Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Union Caliper Co.. Orange, Mass, 
—— Worcester, Inc., Worcester, 


Mas: 
Walworth Mfg. ©o., Boston, Mass. 
Whitman on Barnes Mfg. Co., 
Akron, 
y yoreelies 
Bemis & Call 
Springfield, 
Mossberg Co., 
Peck, Stow 
land. ©. 
Trimont Mfg. Co.. Boston, 
Walden Worcester, Inc., 
ass. 


Hdw. & Tool Co., 
Mass. 


Attleboro, Mass, 
& Wilcox Co., Cleve- 


Masy. 
Worcester, 


Chain 
Trimont Mfg. Co. veg Benton, Mass. 


Williams & Co., J. H., Brooklyn, 
Drop Forged 
Williates Co., J. H., Brooklyn, 


Engineers and Machinists 
Page-Storms Drop Forge (Co., 
Chicopee, Mass. 


Malleabie 

Allith-Prouty Co., Danyille, Il. 
Monkey 

Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co., 


Springfield, Mass. 
Coes Wrench Co., Worcester, 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., 


land. ©. 
Trimont Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Mass. 
Cleve 


Nut 
Trimont Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Pipe 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Cleve- 

land, 0. 

Trimont Mfg. 
Walworth 

Ratchet 
Walden Worcester, Inc., 

ass. 

Screw Pip 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co., 

Springfield, Mass. 

Socket 
Walden Worcester, Inc., Worcester, 

Mass. 

Spark Plug 
Champion. Spark Plug Oo., 

ledo, O. 

Tap and Reamer 
Butterfield & Co., Derby Line, Vt. 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Green- 

fleld, Mass. 
Wells & Son Co 


Co., Boston, Mass, 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Worcester, 


To- 


» Ureenfield, Mass, 


Wringers 
Clothes 
Amer Wringer Co., N. Y. ©. 
Lovell nag Co., Erie, Pa. 
Mo 
White Mop Fulton- 
ville, N. 
Eagle Woodenware Mfg. Oo.. 
ilton, O. 


Wringer Co., 
sf 


Ham- 


Wrist Bands 
Estate of R. F. 


Clark, Obleas>. 
Vern 


Lath 
Columbian Rope Go, Auburn, N. ¥. 


Tarred Sisal 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. ¥. 


Yokes, Leather Center Neck 


Covert Saddlery Works, Inter 
laken, N. Y¥. 
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This Mower will cut grass 7’ high 


The Dixon Rotary 
Lawn Mower 


Patent Thrust, Ball .Bearing, guaranteed 
in Every Way, and Dust Proof. Both the 
upper and lower knives are crucible steel. 
Wheels are 10 in. high and the gear is on 
the inside rim of the wheels, giving great 
power and speed. The reel knife is 64 in. 
in diameter; has four blades. 
bed knife is crucible lip steel fastened to 
floating knife bed. This bed knife bar rests 
on tie rod that holds the back ends of the 
mower rigidly together. 


The lower 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 
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BABBITT METALS 


are scientifically alloyed and give uniformly satis- 
factory results. 


The largest and most discriminating consumers 
in the country have used and are using our Bab- 
bitt Metals because they are BETTER. 


Let us quote you our prices. 


Manufacturers of 


Evans “Almetl” Fire Doors 
Fire Retarding “Star” Ventilators 
“Merchant’s Old Meéthod” Roofing Tin 


MERCHANT & EVANS Co? 


NEW YORK HILADELPH HIA WHEELING 


BALTIMORE * CHICAGO 


ATLANTA ST. Lous 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY 

















YOU CAN SECURE 


industrious, capable clerks, salesmen or managers, by 
advertising for them in the Opportunity Exchange of 

Age. This Department receives the earnest 
consideration of many ambitious men who aspire to more 


responsible positions. 
fifty-word advertisement. 


HARDWARE AGE, 


$1.00 pays for one insertion of a 


Try this department, now. 


239 West 39th Street, NEW YORK 
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Help Wanted and 


Advertisements 
$1.00 minimum rate. 


2c per word—50c 








Business Opportunity 


2c per word— 


Situations Wanted 


minimum. 
Display Rates on Request 
Allow seven words for keyed address 








Coan IED advertisements must be in our office not 
later than Friday noon to secure insertion in the fol- 


lowing week's issue. 


On account of the small amounts involved, we particu- 
larly request that all orders be accompanied by remittance. 





——_= 

















Help Wanted 


Situations Wanted 





Situations Wanted 








Original letters of reference should 
not be inclosed with replies to ad- 
ertisements appearmg im these cul 
umns, as they are frequently mislaid 
and lost. A copy of the reference 
wil serve the purpose. 


IF YOU ARE DESIROUS of in 
creasing your earnings, write for 
terms on Sollers’ Self-Calculating 
Seales, something that every carpen 
ter and stair-builder will be glad to 
get and use. Write early ana secure 
exclus.ve right to territory that you 
will be able to handle. Address R. 
C. Smyers, Mt. Union, Pa 


HERE IS THE PLACE FOR 
YOUR MESSAGE, FOR IT 
WILL BE SEEN AND READ 
BY EXECUTIVES—THE MEN 
TO WHOM YOU MUST SELL 
YOUR SERVICES. 


HARDWARE SALESMAN 
WANTED. 

If you know you are a good retail 
hardware salesman, with pleasing 
yersonality ; enthusiasm; perfect 
1ealth; experience; tact; ambition 
if the seed of success is within you 
and you want to associate yourself 
with men of the right kind—it will 
be to your interest to communicate 
with us 

But you must be a young man, 
married, living in the vicinity of 
Newark, and you must measure up 
in every respect to the highest stand 
ard of hardware store service. Ad- 
dress Box A-131, care HarDWARE 
\ce, New York. 





Window trimmer and 
ery excellent opportu 
For turther 
Box 857, 


WANTED 
card writer 
nity for the right man 
particulars inquire P. O., 
Bridgeport, Conn 


SALESMAN WANTED of big 
calibre to carry side line of pad 
locks. Can cover any territory ex 
cept Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Eastern New York. Only men of 
character and who can furnish the 
vest of references as to ability and 
experience will be considered Ad 
dress Box A-142, care Harpware 


Ace, New York 


HELP WANTED 
Five real live salesmen owning 
Ford machines to sell quality goods 
to rural merchants throughout the 
Central West. Detail experience, 
give references and your two last 
employers. To convincing salesmen 
with order getting ability we can 
offer a good proposition. Address 
Sox 144, care Harpware Ace, New 
York 


Side line salesman, calling on 
hardware and department stores 
Car earn a handsome commission 
selling our Automatic Rope Holders 
packed in Silent Salesman boxes 
State territory covered and if ac 
quainted with buyers. Snellex Mfg 
Co., 203 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Wanted—-Metalware factory super- 
intendent, one who thoroughly un 
derstands the manufacture of sheet 
metal ware, galvanized ware, stamped 
ware, etc. Must understand presses, 
dies and machinery of all kinds nec 
essary in the business, the making 
and repairing of same A great op 
portunity for the right man. Ad 
dress Box A-145, care Harpware 
Acre, New York. 


Wanted man to take care ot 
Hardware Department in city of 
5000. Must be competent buyer 
and good salesman; married man 
preferred; permanent position. Give 
reference. Address Box A-152, care 
Harpware Ace, New York. 


ATTENTION TO RETAILERS 


A hustler and wide awake hard- 
ware man, age 27, acquainted with 
all sides of the hardware field, wants 
»osition as manager with a retail 
ew oll merchant. Am a shrewd 
buyer, a capable executive, an or- 
ganizer and a producer. Will only 
consider an association that offers a 
career as well as a fair compensa 
tion. Address “‘P. A.,”” care Harp- 
ware Ace, New York. 


IF YOU WANT A _ POSITION 
WHY DON’T YOU SAY SO TO 
THE THOUSANDS OF EXEC.- 
UTIVES THROUGHOUT THE 
HARDWARE TRADE WHO 
READ THIS PAGE? 


Wanted—Position as manager or 
buyer for retail hardware. Twelve 
years’ experience. At present em- 
Jloyed, but desire to make a change. 
Excellent references. Address Box 
\-93, care Harpware Ace, New 


York. 


A live wire salesman with 15 years’ 
experience in New York and New 
England territory selling hardware 
and kindred lines to housefurnishing, 
plumbing and hardware trade, is 
open for a proposition. Salary or 
commission. Married, age 39 years; 
can go to any territory; best of refer- 
ences p> Bon Box A-138, care 
Harpware Ace, New York. 


Salesman wants position, New 
York and vicinity. Fifteen years’ 
experience. Builders and general 
hardware, also auto sundries At 
present employed, change desired. 


test of references Address Box 
A-143, care Harpware Ace, New 
York. 


YOU HAVE OF COURSE THE 
NEWSPAPERS IN YOUR CITY 
THAT YOU CAN USE TO 
OBTAIN A POSITION; BUT 
IF YOU WANT TO GO AFTER 
IT IN A NATIONAL WAY 
USE THIS SECTION—IT MAY 
COST YOU A “LOWER” IN A 
“PULLMAN,” BUT IT WILL 
PROBABLY GIVE YOU 

WORTH-WHILE “BERTH.” 

I am employed and not looking 
for a job but am open for a propo- 
sition to put twenty years’ experi 
ence up against capital to conduct a 
retail business. More than ten 
years manager of large hardware, 
lumber and furniture business. At 
present traveling for the best hard- 
ware house in America. 3ox A-156, 
care Harpware Ace. New York. 


Middle-aged man well acquainted 
throughout the South and South- 
west wants position as salesman, Can 
sell any line handled by cutlery 
trade, hardware trade or sporting 
goods trade. Twenty years’ experi 
ence on the road with leading im 
porters of cutlery. Best of references. 
Address Box A-157, care Harpware 
Ace, New York 

Wanted—Position in southern 
New England; all or part outside 
preferred, by married man, 42, with 
twenty years’ experience in hard 
ware and paint business. mostly in 
side, wholesale and retail. as buver 
and salesman. Used to hiring and 
handling help. No bad habits. Ad 
dress Pox A-154, care Harpware 
\ce, New York. 


Wanted—In Pennsylvania or south- 
ern New York—store position by 
man experienced in every capacity 
in hardware, mine supplies, pipe, 
fittings, etc. Beyond conscription 
age. References. Address Box A-147, 
care Harpware Ace, New York. 











Wanted—To connect with manu 
facturing, wholesale or specialty 
firm as manager or assistant. Ex- 
perienced in buying, marketing, cred. 
its, collections and management of 
sales. If in need of a producer and 
live wire let's get acquainted. Ad- 
dress Box A-146, care Hanpware 
Ace, New York. 


Hardware man with ten years’ ex- 
perience in one of the largest hard- 
ware stores in the Middle West 
wants position in first class hardware 
store. I am married, thirty-one years 
old, a hustler and am at present cov- 
ering one of the Middle Western 
States selling glass and building ma- 
terial but am anxious for a position 
where can be at home with my 
family. Address Box A-141, care 
Harpware Ace, New York. 


Experienced salesman covering 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
wishes to make connection with rep- 
utable house. Commission _ basis. 
P. O. Box 674, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wanted—Position as _ builder’s 
hardware salesman, by a young man. 
Have had ten years’ experience with 
large builders’ hardware manufac- 
turer, Am presently employed ag 
inside contract man. Desirous of 
connecting with live builder’s hard- 
ware firm. Address Box A-149, care 
Harpware Ace, New York. 


Young married man, with eighteen 
years’ experience in wholesale hard- 
ware business, desires position as 
manager of wholesale department, 
preferably in South, but would con- 
sider proposition in other territory. 
Best references furnished. Address 
Box <A-151, care Harpware Ace, 
New York. 


Salesman, experienced young busi- 
ness man, also perfect correspondent 
in French and English, wants posi- 
tion. Address Box A-159, care Harp- 
ywAre Ace, New York. 








Business Opportunities 





ABOUT APRIL 1ST 
THE UNDERSIGNED WILL 
OPEN A MANUFACTURERS’ 
AGENCY OFFICE 
centrally located for the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers’ jobbing trade, 
and will take on a few representa- 
tive and first class items or lines 
which will be given thorough and 
competent personal representation on 
a commission basis. Correspondence 
solicited. FRED R. PECK, formerly 
sales manager The Peck Hardware 
Mfg. Co., Berlin, Wis. 


Get a copy of this 
big accessory Cata 
log. Every hardware 
merchant who sells 
auto supplies ought to see this book. 
Made for the auto supply dealer who 
wants to make more money selling 
supplies. Your copy is waiting A 


request on your letterhead will bring 
a book by return mail. Write today 


CATALOG PRINTING & PUB. CO. 
160 Lafayette St., N. Y¥. C. 


PROSPEROUS STORE in up-to- 
date Middle West town of 1000, in 
heart of fine farming district; paved 
streets, electric lights, good schools, 
etc.; $10,000 stock of hardware, 
paint, stoves, furniture. Undertak- 
ing business combined. Did $35,000 
business last year. Must be cash 

Pa ” care Harp- 








deal. Address “B. F., 
ware Ace, New York. 


Business Opportunities 





IF YOU ARE DESIROUS of 
buying, selling or exchanging a stock 
of hardware, we can be of great 
service to you on account of our 
intimate knowledge of these matters 
in every section of the United 
States. Address “R. W. 5.,” care 
Harpware .\Gce, New York 


FOR SALE. 

First class hardware stock, con- 
sisting of hardware, tinware, paints, 
oils, seeds and farm tools. Inven 
tory about $15,500. Located in Mid 
dle Western town 40,000 population 
Desirable farming trade; $12,500 
cash only. Address P. ©. Box X, 
Station .\, Waterloo, lowa 


THERE SEEMS TO BE AN 
UNUSUAL DEMAND FOR 
HIGH GRADE MEN RIGHT 
NOW—WHAT KIND OF AN 
OPPORTUNITY ARE _ YOU 
AFTER? WE RECOMMEND 
THIS SECTION FROM “PAST 
PERFORMANCES.” 





FOR SALE — Long established 
hardware business, located in the 
heart of the corn belt of Illinois. 
Stock and fixtures will invoice about 
$13,000; $25,000 yearly business, 
Good clean stock. Will give 10 per 
cent discount to cash buyer. This 
is a real bargain, and will not be on 
the market long. Reason for sell 
ing, failing health. Address ‘“‘E. D.,” 
care Harpware Ace, New York 

For Sale—Nice clean stock of 
hardware. Will invoice $6,000 and 
doing a good business. In a wide 
awake town of 60,000. Must sell be 
cause of ill health. No trade consid 
ered, but will give a good bargain for 
a quick sale. Address Box A-126, 
care Harpware Ace, New York 





Prosperous hardware store located 
in manufacturing section of Greater 
New York City for sale. Business 
established thirty years in one place 
Inventory stock $20,000 to $25,000 
This is an unusual opportunity. A¢« 
dress Box A-127, care Harpware 


Ace, New York. 





For Sale—Stock of general hard 
ware and farming implements. L« 
cated in growing town of over 1000 
inhabitants. Fine farming section 
and good sawmill and motor boat 
trade. Good schools and churches 
Only exclusive hardware store in the 
town. Stock will invoice $4,000, hx 
tures $400. Will sell or rent build 
ing. Reason for selling, have other 
business which want to devote all of 


time to. For full detail information 
address C. F. Farrar, Jonesville, 
La. 

For Sale—Hardware and tool store 


located in busy section of Brooklyn, 

.. Y. Up-to-date stock. Excellent 
and growing trade in tools, cutlery 
and auto supplies. Inventory about 
$8,000; 10 per cent discount to cash 
buyer. Address Box <A-136, care 
Harpware Ace, New York 


“WE GOT THE MAN WE 
WANTED.” IT’S THE SAME 
OLD BUT NEVERTHELESS 
GRATIFYING STORY THAT IS 
TOLD TO US WEEK IN AND 
WEEK OUT. You’LL FIND 
THAT AN AD IN THIS SEC- 
TION IS THE EASIEST AND 
CHEAPEST METHOD TO GET 
COMPETENT MEN. 


_ FOR SALE—An old, 
lished and growing lumber ; 
ment, vehicle and paint business in 4 


ell estab- 
imple- 


thriving mining town in Pennsyl- 
vania—$35,000 last year Will m- 
voice near $13.000. Cash, no trade. 


Flanegin & McClurg, Allegheny Co, 








Imperial, Pa. 
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_ Opportunities 
Wanted 





To represent manufacturers of hard- 
wart r hardware specialties in the 
east provinces of Canada. Fifteen 
years experience in the hardware 
busi Five years a8 assistant to 


the buyer of the largest Jobbing house 
in eastern Canada. 

ADDRESS BOX A-114 
care HarpwakE AGB, New York. 


GENERAL HARDW ARE 
PLUMBING. 

One-half interest for sale in a first 

class general hardware, plumbing, 
heating and tinning bus.ness. 
Established 20 Years 

Middle aged man preferred and 

of doing first class country 


AND 


capa 
i wrk in above lines. 

Capital required $6,000 and NOT 
figured at WAR PRICES, with good 
clean stock. Located in a hustling 
Central New York village of 1500 
and in prosperous farming com- 
munity 

Only one other smaller store of 
kind in place. Reason for selling, 
former partner retired on account 


of ill health. rite. 
Fred D. Smith, i 
Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 





An up-to-date hardware, stoves, 
paints and harness business for sale 
Located in Central Illinois. 


at once 
Chance for right live party. No 
trading. Address Box A-139, care 


Haspwane Ace, New York. 





Established " hardware business in 
Vermont. A plumbing and heating 
business in connection. Only busi- 
ness of its kind in town. Draws a 
large amount of business from three 
surrounding towns in which there is 
business. Small stock 


no suc 
bought at 20 per cent under present 
market. Excellent reasons for sell- 


ing. Address Box A-155, care Harp- 
ware Ace, New York. 


FOR SALE—Established hardware 
and furniture business. Doing fifty 
thousand dollar business a year in 
the best town in the State of Okla- 
homa, Population 2000 and growing 
fast. Reason for selling, one mem- 
ber of the firm is in the military 
service. Will take $15,000 to handle. 
Address Box A-158, care Harpware 
Ace, New York. 

Healthy business for sale. Stock 
of hardware, paints, house furnish 
ings, electrical sup ylies, in good live 
town. The outside electrical con 
struction and locksmithing business 
will more than pay the rent. Sell 
ing price $15,000. Must be cash, no 
trade considered. This proposition 
is good and will go quickly. d- 
dress Box A-148, care Harpware 
Ace, New York. 


SAL E—E stablished 


FOR hard 
ware business located about fifteen 
miles out of New York City. Good 


opportunity for a practical hardware 
man and storekeeper. Stock will in 
ventory about $13,500 Will sell at 
a reduction off inventory. Good 
reasons for selling. Address Box 
A-150, care Harpware Ace, New 
York 


Wanted—Line of hardware or A-1 
Specialty to carry with present line. 
Address Box A-153, care HARDWARE 
Ace, New York. 


FRANCE 


Gentlemen, about to return to 


Paris where he is established since 
ten years as manufacturers’ agent, 
wishes to communicate with Amer 
ican wnufacturers desiring to be 
represented in France Address 
Box A-160, care Harpware Ace, 
New York 


Hardware Age 
Book Department 
offers its services in selecting 
and supplying technical and in- 
dustrial books to our readers 
239 West 39th Street 
New York 
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‘T have landed a 
position through the 
ad that | placed in 
your paper, and sin- 
cerely hope that I can 
hold same, as it is the 
best position that | 
ever had. All told, | 
received about ten 
answers. | cheerfully 
recommend your 
paper to men in my 
line who are looking 
for a position, because 
I have had occasion 
to use it more than 
once, and find that it 
not only gives satis- 
faction, but encour- 
agement as well.”’ 
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will feel the charm of 
the new ADAM de 
sign —classic in its 
simplicity, and“with 
that touch of intimacy 
so grateful to hive with. 
A thest containing 
& Bmplete ourhit for 
thé table can be bought 
t patces ranging from 
'$50 to $300. Or in 
sndividual sets. for in- 
Stahoe, teasp@ons $7.50 
* Whedozen—in Canada, 
4) J6.do the dozen 
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This advertisement is now appearing in the leading magazines. 
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The DOH that brings (fy 








3,000,000 automobiles in use in the U. S. (not 
including commercial trucks), 12,000,000 tires / 
going over all kinds of roads. Do you wonder FOR REPAIRING TIRES 
there's such a big demand for Tire-doh, which 4 EASILY, QUICKLY, 
permanently repairs big blowouts in inner tubes, PERMANENTLY, AND 
torn out valve stems, ragged tears, large and small WITHOUT VULCANIZI t 


punctures, casings and rubber goods? r — PRICE $1 090 
Tire-doh mends all these without heat—without : aa. 





tools—without vulcanizing. Seven years on the 
market—used by 750,000 people last year. A 
wonderfully big seller—many buy an extra can for 
household purposes. 


. JUNIOR SIZE 
Well advertised—well known—easy to sell. 50 CENTS 


10,000 dealers are now selling Tire-doh—the Doh COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


that brings the “Dough.” THIS 
Large size, $1.00. Junior size, 50 cts. 9}| 00 No CONTAINS ONE En OF 
M 


H AND ON -DOH 
Any jobber can supply you, or write direct for NT, WITH Pon Basen: 


special dealers’ prices and free advertising literature. F | Plo Uae READ DIREC 


| TUS AUTO SUPPLY CO., 


FACTURER AND SOLE 


Atlas Auto Supply Co. 


Chicago 671 W. Austin Ave. __ Illinois 











